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Automobiles - -~ - 


The Daily News, 38,915 lines. 
Next highest score, 33,961 lines. 


Books ee, ee 


The Daily News, 13,625 lines. 
Next highest score, 8,585 lines. 


Churches ta ew 


The Daily News, 6,927 lines. 
Next highest score, 1,576 lines 


Clothing a) tele le 


The Daily News, 215,742 lines. 
Next highest score, 202,885 lines. 


Department Stores - 


The Daily News, 427,361 lines. 
Next higest score, 271,326 lines. 


Educational - - - 


The Daily News, 9,547 lines. 
Next highest score, 7,092 lines. 


Out of the Loop Stores - 


The Daily News, 66,210 lines. 
Next highest score, 25,939 lines. 


Foodstuffs - = - 


The Daily News, 54,425 lines 
Next highest score, 42,461 lines 
Furniture _ “a 
The Daily News, 70,131 lines. 
Next highest score, 34,707 lines. 
eye . 
Household Utilities - 

The Daily News, 13,370 lines. 
Next highest score, 9,622 lines. 
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Jewelers ‘ae 


The Daily News, 6,537 lines. 
Next highest score, 5,480 lines. 


Musical Instruments = - 


The Daily News, 34,557 lines. 
Next highest score, 31,882 lines. 


Real Estate - - - 


The Daily News, 6,906 lines. 
Next highest score, 6,740 lines. 


Shoes oo Be ae 


The Daily News, 28,232 lines 
Next highest score, 26,467 lines. 


Total Display Advertising 
The Daily News, 1,158,023 lines. 
Next highest score, 852,557 lines. 
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(Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers.) 
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‘October Advertising in Chicago 


This statement of display advertising fSr the month of October 
supremacy in the six-day field in the following important classifications: 





, is striking evidence of The Daily News’ 
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Services of Authority 


The Nast Syndicates announce an expansion 
of organization which permits of a large 
extension of the Vogue, Vanity Fair and 
House & Garden newspaper feature services. 


The keynote of these services is authority. 
Vogue in the field of women’s fashions, 
Vanity Fair in men’s clothes, and House & 
Garden in building, decoration and gardening, 
combine the last word on their subjects 
with a presentation of unusual interest and 
practical usefulness. 


The Services are produced by the same stafts, 
and edited and illustrated with the same skill, 
that have given the Nast magazines their 
unquestioned positions as leaders in their fields. 


Territory rights for a first-class newspaper in 
a number of cities are still available. Is yours 
the kind of paper that could use them? We 
will gladly furnish full particulars upon request. 


THE NAST SYNDICATES 


19 West 44th Street, New York 


sila ial 
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Orient, 


GLENN BABB 


represents the 


UBLIC 





Foreign Neuss Service 


What happens at the conference in Washington 
on Pacific Ocean problems and armaments 
depends largely on what is going on in the 


minds of Japanese statesmen in distant Tokio. 


Glenn Babb knows the mind of Japan as well 
as any American journalist can know it. 


Babb had three years’ experience on the staff 
of a Tokio daily newspaper before we entered 
the Great War. He has learned where to look 
for real news and the real opinions of the 
Japanese. 


PUBLIC 


The first accurate knowledge of Japan’s naval 
program was given to the United States by 
his series of dispatches to the Public Ledger 
early this year. 


His reports from Tokio in the next few months 
will be of particular importance. 


Through the Ledger Syndicate newspapers may 
obtain exclusive city rights to the Public Ledger 
Foreign Service including the cables of Mr. Babb 
and of 28 other foreign staff corresbondentss 
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Philadelphia 
is the third largest market 


for Stocks and Bonds — : 
in America | 





In Philadelphia, those who watch the market, as 
| well as those who are active in it, are constant 
readers of The Bulletin. 











The Bulletin is relied on by Philadelphia’s in- 
vestors because of its accuracy, and the elimination 
| of non-essential or misleading reports. 


High grade Financial advertisements are accepted 
and are given special attention and care. 











| Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for October: 


48/,392 73 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin 






















“In 
Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin, 





The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the largest in America, 
and is larger than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in 


Pennsylvania. es 
(Copyright, 1921, W. L. McLean) 
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ONLY MAJOR ARMS DECISIONS WILL BE IN OPEN 


Press and Peoples of the World Enthusiastic for Frankness After Secretary Hughes’ Address at First 
Session, But Tradition Fights for Secrecy—Correspondents Well Cared For 


ASHINGTON, D.C., Nov. 16— 
They said it could not be done. 
3ut Secretary of State Hughes passed 
the lie to the paramours of midnight 
diplomacy last Saturday and in a quiet 
tone of voice that thrilled through 
declaration of desire and not by 
dramatic expression. 

In an instant the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments was lifted out 
of the bounds of the commonplace in 
international relations and a new Ameri- 
can leadership as a guarantee to world 
peace was pronounced. It was an ex- 
ample of open diplomacy, for which 
Epiror & PuBLISHER, supported by the 
press of America, has been battling for 
many months, at its best. 

No doubts were expressed as to its 
effect on the world. Diplomats and 
journalists were amazed and the ap- 
plauding response of the people of the 
world—the men who die and the women 
who suffer that-issues of political ad- 
vantage and national conquest may 
be carried to a final conélusion— 
echoed around the world. 


The declaration of Secretary 
Hughes’ program on naval armament 
limitation for the American Govern- 


ment in open session was the greatest 
victory ever achieved by the press of 
America. It was particularly a vic- 
tory for that section of the American 
press that joined with Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER in its demand for freedom in 
reporting in detail all activities of the 
American Government. 

Likewise, no better example of the 
danger of secrecy in the conduct of 
government affairs has ever been dis- 
closed. Regardless of its merits and 
the general approval that has been 
given the Hughes program, sight 
should not be lost of the fact that 
the government of more than a hun- 
dred million Americans has become so 
hedged about with secrecy that the 
announcement of the Secretary of 
State proved equally as amazing to the 
United States as to Japan, England 
and other world powers that are 
vitally concerned in the outcome of 
the present gathering. 

Tuesday proved commonplace and 
disappointing after Saturday. The 
anti-climax was weak and petty. The 
star reached “high C,” but the stage 
manager did not like the scenery and 
ordered all the actors to their dressing 
rooms. That was the reaction of the 
600 newspaper men gathered here to 
report the end of world wars or the 
making of the greatest of all wars 
ever fought—according to the will of 
diplomacy. 

Open diplomacy never achieved a 
greater victory than it did in Secretary 
Hughes’ Saturday pronouncement. 

It gave the hope and faith of a 
skeptical and distrustful people to this 











By BEN MELLON 


conference in its efforts to solve the 


crime of unnecessary war. 
It did in an instant all things that 
the proponents of open diplomacy 


have claimed for it. 

It blazed the way to world peace 
firmly established on understanding. 

The press section clearly indicated 
the hidden hope of all mankind on the 
opening day of the conference. 

The stage was set for a “hail good- 
fellow” meeting. At least one lead- 
ing American newspaper man only 
waited for President Harding to start 
his address before leaving for his office 
to write his story. An hour later he 
was putting the finishing touches on 
it when a co-worker reached him by 
telephone and asked him what he 
thought about the gathering. It hap- 
pens that the opinion of the news- 
paper man addressed is highly valued. 

“Think about it,” he came back 
“What could I think?” 

“Like me exactly,” said the party of 
the first part, “I was so stunned when 


Hughes laid our cards on the table 
that I have not recovered yet.” 
The questions and answers that 


went vibrating back and forth over the 
wire after that are immaterial. 


A certain well known newspaper- 
man killed a story of the opening that 
went on the wire shortly after Presi- 
dent Harding started his address. 

Nothing better illustrates the man- 
ner in which Secretary Hughes’ ad- 
venture in open diplomacy hit the 
press gallery. There were only a few 
representatives of the telegraph and 
cable companies around the press sec- 
tion the opening day. Their 
versation ran mostly to the weather 
and the last Republican National Con- 
vention. Then Hughes made 
America’s declaration on naval arma- 
ments. Tuesday each the tele- 
graph companies had ten men on the 
floor. A leading representative of the 
Japanese press probably registered the 


on con- 


of 


feeling of the entire world Saturday 
when he said: 
“We expected something unusual; 


something amazingly American; some- 
thing daring, but nothing like this. 
We did not think America would dare 
talk about such a problem in the open. 
Why, this puts it up to our govern- 
ment in a manner that everybody can 
understand and I am sure that Japan 
will have to accept.” 

The 


whole argument against open 








WE HAVE WITH US TODAY—— 











There is one good thing about international conferences—they give newspaper men 
frem the four corners of the earth a chance to get acquainted with one another. 


the A.P. as an example. 





—R. W. Simpson, Bond P. Geddes, Byron Price, L. C. Probert, superintendent, E. R. 


Bartley, S. T. Early, Kirk Simpson, all of Washington office. 
chief Rome Bureau; Elmer Roberts, chief Paris Bureau; Frederick Roy Martin, general 


manager; Edwin M. Hood, Washington office; Joseph E. Sharkey, chief Tokyo Bureau. 


Take 
We have with us today in Washington: Left to right (standing) 


(Seated)—Salvatore Cortesi, 


diplomacy was answered in his last 
sentence—America’s program was just 
and Japan would have to accept be- 
cause all the people of the world un- 
derstand. 

More than 300,000 words were 
handled out of Washington Saturday. 
Hughes had laid America’s hand on 
the table. Thousands of words were 
filed to the Far East at “urgent” 
rates. A fortune was spent for trans- 
mission. “Urgent” means triple rates, 
or $3.24 a word. 

The representative of one Japanese 
newspaper filed Secretary Hughes’ 
slightly skeletonized at that 
rate cable and then to insure de- 
livery refiled by radio. Two other 
Japanese newspaper men filed between 
three and four hundred words at the 
rate. The cable tolls for the day 
of the Osaka-Tokyo Asahi is said to 
have been above $4,000. The tolls of 
Osaka Mainichi and Tokio Nichi 
Nichi were almost as great. 

Tuesday the filing dwindled almost 
to nothing. 

Saturday was the finest example of 
open diplomacy in the history of in- 
ternational relations. It was news. 
Tuesday was blank. There is a very 
general opinion among the _ best-in- 
formed newspaper men gathered in 
Washington that Secretary Hughes 
would like to continue the discussion 
of world affairs in the same manner 
that he started Saturday, but diplo- 
matic tradition is forcing him to move 


speech 
by 


same 


slowly. In other words, his future 
course depends entirely upon the 
popular support he receives. All op- 


position to open diplomacy does not 
come from Europe. On the American 
delegation there are men who believe 
that it has been willed that a few 
should rule and the majority should 
obey. 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
better setting for America’s startling 
adventure in the open diplomacies. 
Newspapermen were present from the 


remote places of the earth. They 
were there from China, India and 
Japan, from Australia, England, 
France, Italy, Norway, Switzerland, 


Belgium, Germany, Poland, Honduras, 
Argentina, Mexico, Canada. It seemed 
as if all the prominent names on the 
news-writing roster of the United 
States were on the list. 

The world press had all the best of 


the seating arrangements. On both 
sides of the big green table were five 
rows of seats for the newspapers. 


They had been elevated by a special 
construction process. The rear row 
was just as good as the front. The 
only difference was a small work 


bench along the front row for the men 
engaged on running stories. 
(Continued on page 41) 
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THREE CENTS FAIR 1922 PAPER PRICE 
SAYS BECK, NEW C. P. & P. A. OFFICER 





American Publishers Can’t Support Paper Industry Here with Cheap 
Foreign Stock Flooding Market—Favors Yearly Contract, 
with No Joint Price-Fixing 





(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLisHER) 


ONTREAL, Nov. 16.—Resignation 
of A. L. Dawe as secretary of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
was tendered and accepted at a meeting 
of the executive council of the associa- 


tion in Montreal on November 9. Mr. 
Dawe is now assistant general man- 
ager of the Canadian Export Paper 


Company, Limited. 

The new secretary and manager of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation is Edward Beck, for many 
years associated with Montreal news- 
papers. 

Following is an extract from state- 
ments by Mr. Beck, which caused con- 
siderable upheaval in Canadian pulp 
and paper circles: 

“There is an apparent disposition on 
the part of paper manufacturers to 
make an effort to accomplish two 
things. One is to have contracts for 
next year include a price clause by 
which the price is to be fixed by three 
or four mills other than the mill mak- 
ing the contract. The price to be an 
average price of these three or four 
mills. 

“There is considerable propaganda 
afloat to try to impress publishers with 
the idea that the demand for paper 
is abnormally increasing and that some 
of the mills plan making the price at 
least for the first quarter of next year 
the same 4-cent price that has been 


made under contract for the last 
quarter of this year. 
“I believe the publishers of the 


United States will strenuously oppose 
the adoption of either one of these two 
propositions. In my opinion, they 


should not sign a contract for next 
year by which the price is to be fixed 
by a combination of mills other than 
the mills making the contract. 

“This has the appearance of an 
effort at an understanding on the part 
of the manufacturers, and publishers 
should insist on the price being fixed 
by the mill with which they are con- 
tracting. 

“In regard to the price for next year, 
in my opinion, it is impossible for the 
paper manufacturers to hold up any 
artificial means or by any propaganda 
the 4-cent price for next year. 

“i believe publishers generally 
would welcome going back to a yearly 
basis as to price, rather than the quar- 
terly adjustment, providing the price 
is placed by the manufacturer at a 
figure which publishers can afford to 
accept, and my idea for this figure is 
that it should be for paper on a yearly 
contract basis next year somewhere 
from 3 cents to not over 3% cents per 
pound f.o.b. mill. 

“My information is that mills can 
make paper at a profit at $60 to $65 
per ton at the present prices of raw 
materials and labor. It is true that 
some mills have on hand a large sup- 
ply of high-priced wood and under 
contract some high-priced coal. 

“They must take their losses on high 
priced materials in order to get back 
to normal. 

“With foreign paper coming over 
in increasing amount and being quoted 
at from 2% cents and_up, f.o.b. New 
York, the American and Canadian 
paper manufacturers will only drive a 


1921 


large number of publishers to buying 
in foreign paper if they persist in the 
attempt to hold prices for the first 
quarter of next year at anything like 
4 cents. Much foreign paper is of 
good quality, is being wound properly, 
and seaboard publishers who are now 
using it are loud in their praises of it. 

“While members of the A. N. P. A. 
are desirous of helping in every way 
to build up American and Canadian 
manufacturers, they are not willing to 
pay over the prices of the foreign 
product to be philanthropists. 

“Newspaper conditions are the same 
as in other lines of business. The 
newspaper that has not had a slump 
in advertising, and some of them have 
had serious slumps, is an extreme 
rarity, and every publisher is com- 
pelled to meet conditions in his own 
field not only from competitive pub- 
lishers but from the insistent demands 
of advertisers that rates must be re- 
duced.” 

The Canadian Export Paper Com- 
pany, Limited, is still under the con- 
trol of the Committee of Control ap- 
pointed by the directors owing to the 
absence on leave of G. F. Steele. 





Codrington Goes to Miami 


A. B. Codrington, for four years ad- 
vertising manager of the Albany-Deca- 
tur (Ala.) Daily, on December 1, will 
become advertising manager of the Flor- 
ida Real Estate Journal and Industrial 
Record, at Miami, Fla. 


Elected to Membership in A.N.P.A. 


The Hamilton (Ohio) Daily News has 
been elected to associate membership in 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation. 


New Sunday for Wilkes-Barre? 
There are rumors afloat in Wilkes- 
3arre, Pa., that another Sunday news- 
paper will be launched there. 
There is now but one Sunday newspaper, 
the Sunday Independent. 


soon 


CONFER ON PAPER 
PRICES FOR NEXT YEAR 


Publishers and Manufacturers at 
Luncheon Told by Rogers That 
3.40 is Top Fair Rate, with 
Adjustment Quarterly 


Newspaper publishers from all parts 
of the United States, about 30 in num- 
ber, and paper mill representatives 
met at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, November 16, for the purpose 
of producing what could be proved a 
fair price for print paper for 1922. 

“The morning session of the news- 
paper men was entirely informal and 
developed underlying facts regarding 
both European and domestic tonnage 
and prices for the information of those 
present,” said Jason Rogers, publisher 
of the New York Globe, at whose call 
the meeting assembled. 

“At lunch we sat around the board 
with paper manufacturers’ representa- 
tives from the United States, Canada, 
Sweden, Finland, Norway and other 
countries. We were endeavoring to 
produce some sort of figure for 1922 
domestic contract tonnage. 

“IT had in my hands orders from 
publishers totalling over 80,000 tons, 
with probably twice as much assured, 
provided we got down to business. 

“IT endeavored to make it clear to 
the manufacturers that publishers were 
no longer going to tolerate being told 
where to sign their name, with price 
and conditions blank. 

“We were told that certain very im- 
portant manufacturers were up against 
a terrific supply of wood bought at 
high prices and that notwithstanding 
the writing off of millions of dollars 
from undivided profits or inventories, 
they could not make paper to be sold 
at 4 cents a pound without loss. 

“Tl plainly told the manufacturers 
that what we were after was the deter- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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OST important of the actions of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers at its annual convention in 
Lakewood, N. J., the first three days 





of this week, was its adoption of the 
report of its committee on agency 
relations. 


This report defines accurately the 
position of the A. N. A. on the ques- 
tion of fee versus commission for ad- 
vertising agency compensation. It 
takes up seriatim and in detail all the 
arguments that have been adduced in 
favor of the commission system of 
compensation in conversations with 
committees representing a number of 
other organizations, and answers them 
according to the attitude of national 
advertisers as represented by a ma- 
jority of the membership of the A. 
N. A, 

The greater part of the reasoning 
in favor of a change from strict ad- 
herence to the present method of com- 
pensation has been discussed in 
Epiror & PusLisHer during its pre- 
sentation of the matter in the last six 
months. This is the first time, how- 
ever, that a complete résumé has been 
made of the varying views and the 
arguments in support of them, so far 
as the parties at interest have voiced 
them, 





The election of officers resulted 
as follows: 
President, George S. Fowler, advertising 


manager, Colgate & Co., New York. 
Ist Vice-President, P. L. Thomson, 
; vertising manager, Western 
New York City 
2nd Vice-President, R. M. Fellows, 
vertising manager, Addressograph 
Chicago. 


ad- 


Electric Company, 


ad- 


Company, 
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3rd Vice-President, G. Lynn, Sumner, In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools, Scran 
ton, Pa, 

Directors, F. N. Sim, advertising manager, 
Timkin-Detroit Axle Company, Detroit. 

W. L. Deeden, manager trade promotion de 


partment, George W. Blabon Company, Phila 
delphia. 

W. S. Ashby, advertising manager, Western 
Clock Company, La Salle, : 


P. B. Zimmerman, advertising manager, Na 
tional Lamp Works of General Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O 

I \ Taylor, advertising manager, Carna 
tion Milk Products Company, Chicago 


The remaining members of the board 
of directors holding over are 

W. T. Chollar, 
pany, Cleveland. 

I K. Gilbert, Oliver Typewriter 
Chicago. 


Lakewood Engineering Com 


Company, 


Edw. T. Hall, Ralston Purina Company, St 
Louis 
E. R. LeBeaume, Hercules Powder Company, 


Wilmirfgton, Del. 


W. A McDermid, <Autographic Register 
Company, New York 

r. C. Tucker, California Almond Growers 
Exchange, Los Angeles 

J. S. Wichert, Mellin’s Food Company, Bos 
ton 

The convention decided by resolu- 
tion to start a movement in co-opera 


tion with other business organizations 
to standardize selling literature, sizes 
weights, folds and grades, to minimize 
waste, loss of time and high expenses 
\ committee 
is to be appointed to invite 
number of other organizations to 
nominate a member to with it 


to effect these results. 


of printing and mailing 


each of a 


work 


There was very little discussion on 


newspapers, even when the following 


resolution was introduced and passed 





ON COMMISSION 





TEXT OF A. N. A. AGENCY COMMITTEE REPORT 


COMPENSATION 








S you instructed at the semi-annual meeting 

last May at Atlantic City, your Agency 
Committee and your Executive Committee have 
met with publishers and advertising agency rep 
resentatives to discuss the Association’s views 
on agency compensation as expressed in the 
report of your Agency Committee which was 
adopted at that meeting. This report has been 
published and distributed. 

fe have met with committees representing 
the National Publishers’ Association, Associated 
Business Papers, the National Association of 
Newspaper Executives, Standard Farm Papers, 
the Six Point League, the Periodical Publishers’ 
Association, the Quality Group, the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, and with 
F. Wayland Ayer, president of N. W. Ayer & 
Son. ; 

We are sorry to report that the 
Association of Advertising Agencies failed to 
accept our invitation to meet with us, which 
was sent before our report was made public 


American 


in the hope that 


we might have the benefit 
of their opinions f 


before publishing it It ts 
the intention of your Committee to rf om 
mend to the new Agency Committee hortly 
to be appointed, that they let the Agents’ As 
sociation know we shall be glad to our 
invitation at their suggestion 

The meetings we have held could 
in definite action by any of the publishing 
groups. The committees of publishers were with 
out power to speak officially; they were instruct 
ed merely to learn our point of view and 
report this to their members The reports of 
committees may form the basis for 
cussions at general meetings of publishers, and 
if so, we hope they will be followed by official 
expression of opinion, or positive recommenda 
tions 

At each of our meetings we assured 
lisher friends that the 


renew 


not result 


these dis 


our pub 


Sessions were executive 


(Continued on page 30) 
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A.N.A. ANSWERS ARGUMENTS AGAINST FEE SYSTEM 


Analyzes Reasons Given for Compensation by Commission—Convention Heartened by Business Out- 
look and Stirred by Warning That Advertising Men Must Justify Themselves Economically 


HWoherea \merican industry during the 
vear 1921 has generally gone through a 
drastic process of liquidation not only in 
production costs, including labor, but also 
n distribution expense, even to the sacri 
fice of any possible profits, and 

creas 1 notable exception to this 
general movement has been the publish 
ing industry especially the newspaper 
branch, in spite of the fact that its pro 
duction and material costs have declined 
to a substantial degre therefore be it 

Resolved: that the members of the A 
sociation of National Advertisers be urged 
to continue to bring to the attention of 
publishers the necessity of their catching 
up with the liquidation movement by the 
more general reduction and re-adjustment 

uivertising rates in 1922 


f the con 
subject of advertising 
with the remark 
“Other industries have been obliged to 


Both inside and outside « 
vention hall the 
rates 


was dismissed 


reduce their prices, even though reduc- 


tion meant absolute present losses. 
Those losses must be made up by 
volume The same argument must 


apply to Advertising 


rates in newspapers must come down. 


newspapers. 


They have already come down in 


magazine advertising.” 

Several men said that with them the 
50-50 arrangement 
costs between manufacturers and deal 


on advertising 
ers had proved satisfactory and would 
be pursued; that frequently manufac 
turers gave the names of their dealers 
te for the 
50-50 basis, and that single column ad 
had proved the most 
practical for dealers. 

Phe 


seemed 


solicitation 


newspapers on 


vertisements 


active interest of the delegates 
engaged with 
rather than with advertis 
ing conditions \t the last two meet 


to he business 


conditions 
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CONVENTION IN LAKEWOOD, N. 





J.. THIS WEEK 














ings there was an atmosphere of un- 
certainty, if not actual gloom, among 
the delegates concerning business con- 


ditions. At this meeting there was a 
general tone of quiet confidence that 
the revival of ‘trade already begun 
would continue, though none had a 
vision ofa swift return to full health 
and vigor. \s 


one delegate put it: 

“The patient is convalescing, but is 
not yet able to play golf.” 

The remarkable statement was 

made, but not for identifying quota- 


tion, that the banks of Chicago have 
$100,000,000 available for building pur- 
poses which they were willing to re- 
lease if costs of labor and building 
materials would drop to what the 
banks term “reasonable figures.” 


Prans BiG CAMPAIGN 
business 
activities now about ready for execu- 
tion, George S. Fowler, of Colgate’s, 
said that with 28 states reporting sub- 
stantial their birth rates 
and other states showing increases in 
marriages, Colgate’s believed it could 
sell more powder than ever before for 
babies and more paste for cleaning 
teeth. Sweeping the room with his 
gesture he called attention to the fact 
that there was not a bearded face show- 
ing. That, he said, was characteristic 
of the whole country and meant that 
Colgate’s could find a ready market 
for shaving and creams. The 
T. A. B. campaign about to begin, he 
said, would be one of Colgate’s big- 
gest efforts for business. 


In an open discussion on 


increases in 


soaps 


A number of delegates reported that 
buying by retailers was picking up 
substantially, that old stocks were 
about exhausted, and that retailers 
were finding they could sell readily 
with which they replenished 
their empty shelves. Some said they 
noted that banks were opening up on 
retail credits and were readier to make 
loans to aid merchants. 


goods 


The feeling of confidence was in- 
creased by the words of Samuel M. 
Vauclain, president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, when, in the ad- 
dress which opened the convention, he 
said: “If we do not have a 70 per cent 
at least of the business peak in 1922 
I'll be disappointed.” He pointed this 
by saying that in the past month his 
company had received more orders 
than it had in any month during the 
war and was almost overwhelmed with 
business it had not anticipated. 

DEPENDS ON Export 

In view of the fact that 25 per cent 
of the company members of the 
A, N. A. reported that 20 per cent of 
their present business was export, Mr. 
Vauclain’s remarks on foreign busi- 
ness were interesting and informative, 
saying in part: 


“The business that we get in 1922 will be 
to a large extent the business that we get in 
foreign lands,”’ he said, “but we've got to 
know how to get it. We lost, as a_ nation, 


considerable miscellaneous business of South 
America because we charged the highest prices, 
delivered when we got ready instead of keep- 
ing our delivery promises, and insisted on 
forcing upon Latin American customers 
the goods we wanted to make instead of the 
goods they wanted to buy. 


our 


“There has been a lack of common busi- 
ness honesty during the past several years 
represented in the repudiation of orders and 


contracts, both in foreign and domestic busi- 


ness, that has caused untold damage. 
Outlining the kind of advertising 
American business needs abroad, Mr. 
Vauclain said: 
“Esiablish a reputation with your cus 
tomer. If you have promised to ship to- 
morrow, ship tomorrow at all costs—not the 


day or week after. 
money, lend it to 
debts in good 


If your customer lacks the 
him. There are few bad 
business. The Philadelphia 
manufacturers charge off less bad debts than 
the banks of that city; and we look on the 
bauks as towers of strength. Establish a real 
service relationship with your customers and 
you will make friends who will not fail you. 
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Why shouldn’t the’ world be our market? Let's vertising appropriations. It may be that waste 
let the world know what we make. there is not high, but it has not yet been 

“We now have, about 60 per cent. foreign analyzed. } , 
business and 40 per cent domestic. We are “Business is coming more and more to be 
going to try to hold it on about a fifty-fifty rum on the basis of research, statistics and 
basis. You must keep your domestic and for facts, and if you want an advertising budget 
eign sales forces separate. Neither can work you must go at getting it in the new business 
to advantage in the other fellow’s territory, Way. The old will not stand up any longer. 
Send your own man ofter the business and d eee , + 5% 
not entrust the reputation of your company or Wuere Do We Go 
your service to a man or a concern to whom kT : << 
ian teacarames ia an tindtdental ate tae The same thought was e-ucidated 


“Give your man responsibility and credit for 
his performances. Too many executives are 
looking for a scapegoat whom they can blame 


if things go wrong. The losses and mistakes 
of a company are up to the chief executive. 

“Don't organize committees to report. Send 
a man to do the job. He'll do it while your 


competitor's committee is getting ready to in 
vestigate. Call in your advertising agency and 
get its counsel; make your plan and go after 
business aggressively. f 
have good 





If you do this you will 
business in 1922.” 
New Era For Ap MEN 
There was a note of warning, if not 
of menace to some, in part of the ad- 


from another angle when, a:ter tracing 
the progress of advertising irom in- 
dividual effort: to co-ordinated opera- 
tion by organized bodies making for 


its effectiveness, Harry J. Winsten, 
manager of sales and advertising of 


the H. Black Company, asked: “Where 
do we go from kere?” He said: 

“We are willing to concede that advertising 
may perform two very important services. It 
may create consumer acceptance by the masses 
or authoritative demand by the classes. Ac- 
cept this principle from the very start and it 
will have a very powerful influence upon your 





66’P HE BUSINESS of adver- 
tising is to sell . . . 
The real work of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers 
is to promote adver- 
tising as an integral part of 
most businesses The 
representatives of our more 
than 300 member companies 
realize that our main job is to 
work not only with each other, 
but with other forces to make 
advertising of greater 
to business . Our plat- 
form is one of co-operation 
and construction.”—George S. 
Fowler, president of the A.N.A. 


value 














dress of E. St. Elmo Lewis, marketing 
counsel of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, of which he is also vice-presi- 
dent. It was remarkable, too, in the 
force with which it endorsed the views 
concerning advertising managers and 
what was coming to them uttered by 
George W. Hopkins at the recent con- 
vention of the New England Adver- 
tising Clubs. Mr. Hopkins said there 
that advertising managers must show 
in dollars and cents what could be 
produced by an advertising appropria- 
tion. Mr. Lewis told why, saying: 


“Capital is convinced that advertising is a 
capital factor in reaching the markets which 
are the only justfication for the factory. But 
the board of directors, which represents the 
capital invested in a factory, wants advertis- 
ing passed on to it in terms with which its 
members are familiar. They want to know 
what you have done wth the men and the 
money with which they have entrusted you, 
and they are going to hold you responsible for 
your stewardship. You cannot satisfy them by 
talking in general terms. You must be specific; 
and that to them means talking in dollars and 
cents, not in terms of prestige and glory. 


Must Make Ir Crear 


“The engineer is applying engineering meth- 
ods to distribution and bringing the results 
of his research to them in concrete terms Can't 
you see what this means? It means that the 
engineer is going to apply engineering methods 
to sales and advertising also; to translate the 
terms in which advertising men, whether they 
be buyers or sellers of space and service, now 
talk into language which boards of 
understand. 

“It is obvious, then, that advertising man- 
agers and advertising agents and publishers 
must learn the language of the engineer or be 
left behind in the new method of.progress. I 
warn you, therefore, that if you don’t want 
an absolute stranger to come in and investi 
gate your department or your business, you 
must beat him to it by yourself making re- 
search and preparing to make its value clear 
to capital in the only language it can under- 
stand—the language of finance. 

“Engineers have found that 50 per cent. of 
the waste in business is due to poor manage- 
ment. Some of the remaining 50 per cent. 
is chargable to labor. What about the rest? 
It must reside in the part that has not yet 
been analyzed——-distribution and advertising. 
Until that has been analyzed there will be a 
feeling of uncertainty and of unrest with con- 
sequent reluctance to act favorably upon ad- 


directors 


merchandising, your selection of mediums, the 
amount of your appropriation, the character of 
your copy, the tie-up in your sales literature, 
the results your salesmen may secure, the copy 
that you supply your trade. 

“Merchandising research, consumer 


habit, 


distribution aims, now precede advertising 
plans, though often advertsing fundamentals 
will tremendously influence every phase of your 


business. 


NearinG Its ZENITH 

“In these circumstances advertising is ap- 
proaching the zenith of its usefulness. Where 
the doctrine of concentration and standardiza- 
tion has been adopted in the production and 
sales departments of business, advertising is 
the chief implement utilized to make it effec- 
tive. It will pass on to the public the savings 
instituted by the institution of saving practices. 
It will also make possible the introduction of 
efficiency in production and selling. The ad- 
vertising department will even have a voice in 
and prominent influence upon purchase. 

“When the production department tells the 
vertising department what it can make, the 
advertising department will tell it what it must 
make in order to keep going. When the sales 
department determines what it can sell, the 
advertising department may not only tell the 
sales department what it really wants, but may 


overcome obstacles and prepare the way for 
easier and less cost in selling. 
“The time is at hand when we shall come 


to a better realization of the real job of ad- 
vertising. We are about to dismiss the mys- 
tery and the magic so long obscuring the real 
function and place of advertising and give it 
its place as the real process which finally re- 
sults in profit to business. 


ONLY THE BEGINNING 

“We now that preparation for ad- 
vertising is only the beginning, that the in- 
troduction of a commodity through advertis- 
ing is merely by way of announcement, that 
ucceptance of a commodity is still only part of 
the final task. When confidence in a product 
is established we are on the way to a repeat; 
and then must come the use which begets 
habit. That accomplished, your advertising will 
have arrived at a safe demand which constant 
repetition of your appeal to the public will 
translate to the final and desired result— 
profits, 

“Throughout, however, we must recognize 
the necessity for a distant relation of the ad- 
vertising plan to the sales plan. There will, 
in the future, be a more insistent demand by 
our executives that advertising plans and meth- 
ods tie up with plans that produce sales. Fur- 
ther, it will be essential that facts be available 
to prove that advertising has definitely assisted 
in reducing costs. 

“From now on we are going to feel a call 
for lower costs in distribution. Just as quan- 
tity production on a standardized basis has 
lowered costs in manufacturing, so mass sell- 


know 





ing, 
must 


which is another name for 
lower cost in distribution. 

“What. will advertising have to say in the 
next five years? Surely it must have the right 
to answef€and all criticisms. What is one of 
its most important steps? This: The advertis- 
ing man must be a dominant force. Within 
each business itself must be created an adver- 
tising department with a marketing-advertising 
manager who is able to measure up to the real 
opportunities of his enterprise and send the 
voice of his product to the public, as well as 
its service. He must be able to bring the 
force of his advertising to the production of 
desired results—sales. 

“The advertising manager of the future will 
have a research department at his service; he 
will know his consumer by actual contact; he 
will go out among the trade and learn at fitst 
hand the selling process; he will be familiar 
with each step of the manufacturer of his 
product, inside and outside, and to its final 
use by the customer. His advertising agency 
or counsel will serve his institution through 
his department, and he himself will know the 
mediums for advertising as related to his prob- 


lems far more intimately than any outsider can 
know them, 


advertising, 


WILLING TO Pay 

“He will be willing to recommend payment 
for services actually performed, but he will 
not be willing to have his department charged 
with a big overhead which has little if anything 
to do with the efficiency of the service rendered. 
He will pay for what he gets, whether that 
pay be a fee or a percentage charge upon his 
appropriation, The final charge, whatever it 
»e, will be closely examined to determine how 
much of it is “front,’’ how much for elaborate 
show-rooms, how much for expensive solicita- 
tions and how much for entertainment of possi- 
ble customers. 


“Here and there you will find evidence that 
a change is taking place already. Many adver- 
tising managers are big enough to stand upon 
their own convictions and act accordingly. 
They are not asking the A.N.A. to pull their 
chestnuts out of the fire for them. Appar- 
ently they have found their own solution. It 
matters little to them what the precise method 
of payment may be. The main point to them 
is that they are getting full value for their 
expenditure. They have found a way to use 
an agency and they do not countenance the use 
of themselves by an agency. 


Tue Contact Man 


“These advertising managers recognize the 
value of a contact man, so called, but. they 
also perceive the danger of placing too much 
dependence upon a man who may be in one 
organization today and pass on his information 
to a competitor tomorrow. They are not hap- 
py over the fact that a new contact man 
must be trained every so often to see their 
individual problems and their individual poli- 
cies. 

“All these conditions are calling ferth the 
newer, the bigger advertising man. He does 
not scorn counsel; he wants it. But he wants 
also to pay the right price for it and not to 
be told whom he shall pay and how much he 
shall pay him. Particularly he resents taking 
orders from a party who may be a recipient 
of, andere from his company through his) coun- 
sel. 

“The new advertising manager recognizes 
that neither the financia' nor Che industrial 
world can accept present methods, no matter 
how much they may believe in the broad, fun- 
damental value of advertising as a distinct 
contribution to a lower cost of distribution. 
Even though those captains may be willing to 
admit that advertising builds a big asset in good 
will, that it is a safety valve in the risk of 
advance purchase, that it assists in concentra- 
tion and standardization of production, that it 
insures sales, that it makes for general sta- 
bility and safety of investment over @ period 
of years—even though they admit allthis, 
there yet remains a lurking feeling of distrust 


in many important quarters. 
“Why? Because of the waste, the intangi- 
ble results, the prodigality of expenditure 


which have marked advertising in the past 
and is not absent from it in the present, 


THEIR OwN ORGANIZATIONS 

“One of the surest ways for the elimination 
of the restricting attitude is for nai ad- 
vertisers to build up within their own busi- 
ness organizations stronger advertis! depart- 
ments, to encourage talent within their own 
bodies to grow and develop and receive the 
rewards commensurate with their accomplish- 
ments. 


“The present system too often devitalizes, 
saps, weakens the very force in ising 
that should be its strongest—the advertising 
department of the national advertiser, 

“The great mediums of advertising must, in 
the future, give more and more of their as- 
sistance to building stronger advertising de- 
partments within each business enterprise in- 
stead of encouraging, as they have im the past. 
outside forces which must ultimately take the 


greater contribution to the success of any ad- 
vertising campaign.”’ 





Philadelphia Has Junior Ad Club 


A Junior Advertising Club was or- 
ganized November 7 in Philadelphia. 
The movement was started byfIrvin F. 
Paschall, president of the Poor Rich- 
ard Club, who appointed Thomas J. 
Mulvey, George B. Donnellyand Will- 
iam F. O'Donnell, Poor mem- 
bers, a committee to take of the 


preliminary work of organization. 
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KEEPING NEWSPAPER REVENUE AHEAD OF COST 


Accounts That Supply Monthly Statement of All Expenses, Fixed and Fluctuating, and All Incomes 
Give Publisher Timely Warning of Needed Increases in Selling Prices 


Pan BROWN of Epitor & PuBLisHER 
is really to blame for this article 
being inflicted upon his readers. In 
July, 1920, when I was trying to bust 
the spot newsprint market, he took me 
aside one day and said, “Old man, how 
about your own newspaper when you 
have to pay spot prices for newsprint? 
Hadn’t you better stay at home and 
mind your own eye instead of chas- 
ing around trying to help out the other 
fellow? How do you know you will 
be able to meet your own big newsprint 
bills ?” 

“That’s all fixed,” I replied. “The 
Waterbury Republican has a set of books 
and a cost System that tells us regularly 


how we are coming out. In 1919 we 
printed 1,000 inches of advertising for 
every ton of newsprint we used. One 


cent a pound on a ton of newsprint is 
$20. Two cents an inch on 1,000 inches 
of advertising is $20. If we can raise 
our average selling price 2 cents an inch 
every time the price of newsprint jumps 
one cent a pound we stay even with the 
board. Our and sheet tells 
us every month whether we are keeping 
ahead of the newsprint pirates and we 
know we are so far still safe financially. 
rhe only question remaining is how long 
the advertisers 


cost sales 


will stand for the rate 
increases that our figures tell us are 
necessary and no cost system can an- 


for that.” 

Jim agreed that this was very simple, 
and pronounced it very clever. I agree 
with him that it very simple. It 
worked well for the Waterbury Repub- 
lican during 1920 when the werk of the 
Publishers’ Buying Corporation took me 
away from Waterbury practically con- 
tinuously for eight months. It was 

reassuring to be able to ascertain 
the first of each month that our 
dvertising space had been sold during 
the preceding month at a price which 
would keep us out of the hands of the 


swer 


is 


very 
on 


sheriff. Jim Brown keeps on asking for 
a demonstration of this sales and cost 
sheet for Eprror & PuBLISHER, so here 
it is. 

In the first place it is necessary to 
<eep books so that the receipts and 
expenses are properly classified. The 


ledger gives each month 


he following information 


invoicing us 


Value of advertising produced: 





(a) Local Display, daily 
(b) Foreign Display, daily 
c) Classified. daily 
(d) Local Display, Sunday 
)} Foreien Display, Su 
f) Classified, Sunday 
The columnar cash book gives us 


each month the following among other 
information: 


1. Cash Receipts: 


) Daily Circulation (by classes 
b) Sunday Circulation (by class« 
( Classified Advertising 
Local Display 


Foreign Display 


2. Cash Disbursements: 


(a) Office Payroll and Expenses 

(b) Editorial Pavroll and Expenses 
) Mechanical Pavroll and Experns 

(d) Circulation Payroll and Expenses 

e) Advertis't Payroll and F «pens 

(f) Bui'ding Expense, Light, Heat and Power 
One column in the cash book also 

gives the total of the amounts paid 


monthly for paper, ink, metals, etc., but 


this does not serve the purpose of show- 
ing the monthly consumption, so the 
\. B. C. book is used. The “pounds of 


paper opened” each month are figured at 
the prevalent price of newsprint or the 








By WILLIAM J. PAPE 


EDITORIAL 


Norte Mr. Pape is publisher of the Waterbury (Conn.) Repub 
and president of the Publishers Buying Corp. This is the first of a se s of 
articles on cost of newspaper production. Reprints of these articles for stributior 


among your advertisers will be supplied 


average cost of the newsprint in use, 
and fixed amount added for ink 
and mats consumed, metal depreciation, 
etc., sO as to arrive at the monthly cost 
of materials used. . 
The paper is measured daily and the 
revenue-producing space is separated as 
foreign, local or classified, the daily 
and Sunday editions records being kept 
separate until the end of the month. 
We are now all set for a typical cost 
sheet as we would have drawn it up for 
December, 1919, for a newspaper using 
1,000 tons of newsprint annually and 
producing 50,000 inches of revenue ad- 
vertising that month. Round numbers 
are used throughout so as to facilitate 


a is 








at cé 


st 


average profit on an inch of foreign ad- 


vertising is only 2.4 cents per inch. 
One-third of this small profit just 
equals his local taxes on each inch of 
foreign advertising he runs. He de- 


cides that the reason his annual balance 
sheet never fulfills the promise of his 
monthly statements is that the overhead 
charges are continually sucking away at 


his hypothetical monthly profits 

The business manager feels blue be 
cause he realizes that December is one 
of the good months of the year and 
that after the January sales come sev- 
eral weeks of dull advertising relieved 


only by one or two big issues in cor 


nection with the Auto Show in Feb 





rapid comparisons with actual news- ruary. He will run only 40,000 inches 
paper conditions as the reader knows in February, yet he knows that expenses 
them. To compare with a newspaper on a per diem basis will be practically 
consuming 10,000 tons annually, mul- the same as in December, probably $25, 
tiply the following by ten, and divide by 000 for the month after deducting 
ten for the 100-ton newspaper: February’s circulation receipts This 
DECEMBER, 1919 ADVERTISING COST AND SALES 
For hypothetical newspaper using 1,000 t f newsprint per annum and printir , 
inches paid a tising this month.) 
Expenses Advertising Sales 
Fixep ESTIMATES In 
Depreciation ........ $1,000 D Class 7,( 
City & Stace Taxes 0 Local 22,0 
tad ~=Debts da oh tan . +0 Foreign } 
Interest & Discount . 100 
Plant Insurance . ase 200 8 
Maintenance & Repairs .. 0 Ss ay Class 0 
Execut Salaries 154 Local ( 
Foreig 
I ATING EXPENSES 
Office Payt & Expenses I Cl 
Edit al Payroll & Expenses 8 = al 
Pa ll Or I ) 
nF. & & | 
g P. R. & I Sales 
I & Metals 7 
( [ IncH 
g Hor £6.00 tr ) 6 KE 
Less ( | 1 r 
! 
Costs — 
7.0 ed by 50,000 f 
als 5560 cents per i g( r 10,000 in.=4 
; cents per 
Newsprir gure 3.75 cent 
us in i airtage _ ) RE for 000 t 
If the books supply the necessary in- will give a cost per inch of 62% cents 
forme ¥ 4 @ enace is {ne ; , 1: 
ormation and advertising space is for February with a probable selling 
i sured daily, two h urs: clerical work price of 60 cents. The business man 
at the end of the month will be ample to ager never realized before that it was 
prepare this cos 
prepare thi t sheet. possible for a seemingly prosperous 
: rhis is the first cost and sales sheet newspaper to lose money in February 
that has adhe been prepared by our He concludes that on the present rate 
ypothetical newspaper and it gives a basis, he will probably lose money also 
eri f violent shocks to in July and August or any other month 
a) The Publisher * in which advertising volume falls off 
usiness inaget > 
r} Ap te a + He wonders whether the correct method 
rhe publisher is accustomed to being ©! MXing rates is not to adjust them 
mewhat disappointed at the end of 8° that even in a month when only 
ich year because the net profits have 40,000 inches of advertising n be s 
tence rove up less than the amount Cured, there will still be a reasonabl 
if business done and indicated and Profit. He is wise enough to know that 
varranted Now he sees for the first he cannot count upon a capacity s 
time that depreciation and bad debts Mess all the while and sees now that hi 
hich he has been accustomed to charge as been fooling himself when he 
ff annually are really daily and thinks that bad weather or mid-season 
11 . ' ] 7 - > hl Por n “Cc 
nonthly expenses which should be fig- ‘ullness are responsible for an occa- 
ured into his costs. He also discovers ‘ional poor financial showing. The real 
that when he does so. the effect is to trouble has been that he has never be 
raise his advertising cost by 2.8 cents fore realized that it takes the receipts 
. ¢ — . ne Go ? ¢ : ~hh 7 
per inch. City and state taxes repre- Of the first 42,000 to 45,000 inches of 
sent an enforced public contribution advertising « ich month to pay that 
. ‘ + . ‘ , _ } > mao 
which luckily has to be paid only once ™onth’s expenses. Ergo, he is selling 
annually, but when figured monthly everything that he produces too cheap 
-osts him 8/10 of a cent per inch. This The advertising manager has his own 
seems trivial until he discovers that his misgivings. The minimum classified 


rate is 5 cents per agate line or 70 cent 





in inch with a large part of the business 
unning at the transient rate of 8 cents 
lime But the average rate is only 
4.76 per lin Evidently classification 
headings and cut-off rules onsume 
much of the space unprofitably 
classified rate shows a net profit, how 
ever, but look at the local veragt 
Evidently, the low rate given to a larg 
dvertiser pulls down the average more 
than a seemingly large amount of high- 
rate business can hold it up. And the 
foreign average shows almost a loss! 
In fact, this newspaper is losing 
money on its foreign advertising. The 
$5,800 it charged in December for 10 
000 inches of foreign was net, that is, 
general agent’s commission had been 
deducted. But cash discount is not cd 
ducted until payment discloses whethet 


earned. Furthermore, there 


it | as been 
| agency commission or salary 


loes appear on the nvoice S 

reigi dvertising 
\l ese questions are subsidiary, 
wever, to our hypothetical news 
pape newsprint problem for 1920 
The newsprint contract at 334 cents a 


1919 has expired and no new 


] 
pound 





ontract can be mad t any price 
| undred tons of spot newsprint 
ive just been purchase t 7 cents a 
ywound f b. mill for Januar elive 
rortu itelv, there is 60 days supply I 
334 cent newsprint on hand but on 
March 1, or thereabouts, newsprint 
vhich osts 7 cents at the m1 vill b 
in use What will be the cost ot 
duct of an inch of advertising in 
Mar The December cost sheet ll 
tell us. In December, 8&2 tons 
ysprint were used at 3 cents f. b 
nll. Lf it had cost n ad itional } 
el a pound at the 1 newsprint 
cost on 50,000 inches would ive been 
creased $5,362.50 or 10.725 ts pe 
neh The average sales pri D 
mber was 60.16 cents pe 20 
per cent flat increase ill t etically 
) du 12.03 cents per 1 ncreased 
enue But every time a ‘general in- 
‘rease in rates is made somebody can- 
cels reduces spac Furthermore 
vroll increases are under Ss ) 
e sure of the necessary revenue, 
uld b increased 25 per cent 1 the 
rage Our newspaper, 
survive on seven-cent newsprint, 
lvertiser will stand a 25 pet nt in- 
‘ 
R es ire Ii ised and ike tect 
fare l here is slight shrinkage 
neasured volume ior Mar 
| uota f the month is 49,000 
es but or 48,000 inches were a¢ 
lly 1 at an average rate of 72.25 
cents a inch Rates had heen increased 
25 per cent to a theoretical average of 
75.20 cents but unexpired contracts pr« 
ted t newspaper from getting the 
full het ent of tl c me Ww T ite > at 
this reason and because of the 
shrinkage in volume, the total advertis- 
x revenue for the month is not up to 
<pectations. However, an unlooked 


savit 


for relief has come from 


newsprint By printing a tight news 

vaper, 7 tons of newsprint were 

ived so that only 75 tons were con 

immed as against 82™% in December 

his amounts to over e thousand 
(¢ ntinued ; ha 42 
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ANNUAL DRIVE FOR FARM CIRCULATION 
IS KEEPING LISTS HIGH 





Contests for Carriers and Agents, Clubbing Offers, and Premiums 
in Use—Newspapers Miss Golden Chance by Not 
Intelligently Advertising Selves 





By SIDNEY D. LONG 


Manager of 


HAT is the best scheme, or plan, 

or custom or practice that will bring 

the biggest and most substantial circu- 
lation results this time of the year? 

Every circulation manager looks for- 

ward to the fall of the year as the one 

grand time to exploit his one best plan. 


The grain harvest is all over. The 
bulk of the crops is sold. The fall 
planting is done. The farmer has 


plenty of money—or is supposed to 
have, and is or should be ready to read. 
The hot summer is gone and the town 
and city vacation folks are all home and 
trying to save a dollar or two a week 
for next year’s trip. They all have 
plenty of time for reading sports and 
all kinds of seasonable news. 

This is a busy fall in the circulation 
departments all over te country. Every- 
body seems to want circulation. State, 
interstate and sectional circulation 
managers’ association meetings are well 
attended and all are hunting new plans 
and new inspirations or the revival of 
old ones. 

The early summer brought the big 
bicycle campaign, which enlisted great 
armies of boys and girls gathering in 
the harvest of six- and_ twelve- 
month subscriptions and exchanging 
them at the local newspaper office for 
a highly colored bicycle, riding home 
with a regular speedster’s smile. Six 
months is not a very long time. About 
the time the fall breezes merge into the 
winter blast, these summer subs expire. 

But they were valuable subscriptions. 
They held up the bit during the hot 
summer days and got many people to 
reading the paper that otherwise would 
have borrowed their neighbor’s. It is 
an old circulation adage, “Get all of 
the summer increase circulation you can, 
and then when the old subscribers who 
have been on vacations come back, your 
circulation shoots up and furnishes a 
big September showing.” 

“What has become of the farmers, 
anyway?” a circulation manager is al- 
most tempted to say. They read so 
many papers when the American sol- 
diers were in France that any decrease 
in the mail circulation is noticed quickly 
by the man at the helm of the circu- 
lation department. Prices have dropped 
on the farm. Short-time subscription 
have come into vogue. The man who 
owns his farm and has it all paid for 
and lives on it and attends to the duties 
of the place in the country goes right 
on paying for his favorite paper by the 
year and renews a week or two before 
the time runs out, by just merely notic- 
ing the label on his paper or his good 
wife calling his attention to the fact 
that the time is almost out. Or he re- 
ceives the newspaper’s ten-day letter 
and the son, who has been reading the 
sport page, coming in from huskin 
corn or feeding the stock, says, “D- 
here’s a letter from the Times. Time’s 
purty near out—better send in your 
check for another year.” 

Dad says, “Do we want it any more?” 
“Sure we want it!” speaks up the son. 
The check is sent. That’s easy. 

3ut there is the man, a young man, 
with a new family, who doesn’t own 
his farm and who after he had paid hi 
cash or grain rent has very little left 


Business and Circulation, 


Wichita (Kan.) Eagle. 


but his chickens and stock. He is am- 
bitious, full of energy, works hard, and 
has been trained on the farm from boy- 
hood. He and his wife like to read 
and take the paper as much as they 
can. As a rule, it is necessary for a 
traveling or R. F. D. man to reach 
these people and secure their subscrip- 
tion each three months or six months. 
Occasionally you find some of them who 
renew for a year. 

The drop in prices of the products 
that these farmers raise has affected their 
pocketbooks materially, and the disad- 
vantage to the newspaper brought about 
by this drop is that instead of this 
young man renewing his subscription 
for a year he renews it for three months 
or perhaps a shorter period. Hence 
the greater expense of getting to him 
oftener with a salesman with a good 
heavy newspaper argument, or letters, 
circulars, etc., more frequently, to keep 
him on the list. 

Some of the extreme conditions have 
brought about the use this fall of con- 
tests, clubbing offers and in many in- 
stances premiums. 

The farmer is talking price. “How 
much is your paper now?” he will ask. 
“Isn’t it about time it 
down?” 

I was 


was coming 


chatting with a circulation 


manager a short time ago and he said, 
‘T’ll tell you a good plan to get around 
that. It is a plan our traveling men 
have been using. 

“Simply say to the farmer ‘You will 
want the paper through the fall and 
spring. The price from now until May 
1 is $3. This will furnish you with 
your fall and winter’s reading, or if 
you want the paper for the whole year 
it will be $6.2 He will perhaps say, 
‘Why, that is your regular rate.’ 

“But you have created a desire in his 
mind for a fall and winter’s reading of 
your paper and turned the subject from 
price to length of time, and invariably 
you will get the subscription, This same 
plan is being carried out in circular 
letters and circulars. It has been used 
many time in cut prices but it works 
almost as well with the regular price.” 

W. D. Lyness, circulation manager 
Tacoma News-Tribune, amid the fall 
campaign pauses to write: 


“There has been. nothing new or startling 
in our department since Heck was a small 
dog. We are continually pounding our car- 
riers and agents organization on the back for 
more business along the lines of small prizes 
for a few orders at a time. A short time 
ago I took the solemn oath never to use an 
expensive article as a prize where it was nec- 
essary to get thirty-five to fifty increase before 
the prize could be awarded. It seems to take 
the heart out of our boys before they get a 
good start. However, when we can show 
the boys a classy pocket knife, a flashlight, a 
card case or any article of like value and use- 
fulness, it is easy to sell the proposition to 
the carrier by telling him he can have it for 
say three to five new subscriptions accompanied 
by an increase. Our only exception to permit- 
ting a boy to turn in a certain number of sub- 
scriptions and receive @ prize without in- 
creasing his order, is where the carrier turns 
in a coiresponding number of stops for all 
new orders not representing an increase. These 
stops are verified by us as carefully as the 
new subscriptions are. 

“We are launching a district manager con- 
test in the city having a total of about $300 
in prizes for the carriers, among which is a 
$50 prize for the district manager whose terri- 
tory pulls down the largest number of sub- 
scriptions during the contest. While we do 
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(THE Salt Lake City Deseret News 

has introduced a motorcycle for de- 
livering its papers in Salt Lake County. 
The papers are put in bundles ready 
for dealers and carriers and delivered 
in less time and at less expense than 
it took under the old plan when street 
cars and trains were used. 

The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram- 
Gazette recently played host to its 
army of newsboys. At the close of 
the afternoon street sales the boys 
hurried home to supper and then re- 
turned to the circulation rooms, 
formed a parade and went to the 
Grand theater as guests of the news- 
paper. 

Phii H. Knox of the circulation de- 
partment of the St. Paul Daily News, 
has returned from a business pilgrim- 
age to Des Moines, Iowa. 


The St. Paul Daily News had a “Jack 
and Jill” contest for its children’s 
page. It printed a picture represent- 
ing the first three lines of the famous 
rhyme, leaving a blank square for the 
last line. A cash prize was offered the 
boy or girl who supplied the missing 
line and furnished the best drawing 
for the last picture of the series. 


The Winnipeg Free Press an- 
nounces an election contest, offering 
$100 for the nearest guess as to the 
outcome of the Dominion election on 
December 6. Each issue of the Free 
Press contains a coupon, which con- 
testants are invited to fill in and mail 
to the contest editor. There is a sec- 
ond prize of $50, third prize of $30, 
ten prizes of $10 each, twenty of $5 
and ten of $2 each for the nearest 
gucsses in order. 


The Salt Lake City 


Telegram is 


offering a Harley-Davidson bicycle to 
anyone who turns in 25 annual sub- 
subscriptions to the paper. 


Every customer who eats in Dallas’ 
newest restaurant, Mobley’s Sandwich 
Shop, will be given free with his order 
a copy of the Dallas (Tex.) Times- 
Herald. This plan has been adopted 
through co-operation :of the publishers 
and the restaurant owners as a means 
of mutual advertising. 


Arthur Le Comte, for many years 
with the New York Herald and Even- 
ing Telegram, and recently with the 
New York Journal of Commerce, has 
been appointed circulation manager of 
the Kansas City Journal. 


Three members of the police force of 
Seattle enjoyed the World Series games 
as a result of a popularity contest put 
on by the Seattle Times. 


Thirty-one fans, winners of a coupon 
contest, left Buffalo last week to see 
part or all of the world’s series at New 
York. High vote winners saw all the 
games and those lower in the standing 
saw part of the series. 


Dean Brown, a Detroit Free Press 
carrier, is the proud possessor of a 
Ford touring car, having won the prize 
for securing the greatest number of new 
subscribers during September. One 
point was allowed for new daily sub- 
scribers, one for Sunday, and three for 
daily and Sunday, and Brown secured 
944 points. 


The York (Pa.) Dispatch is issuing 
the Hustler monthly for its carrier force. 
The first edition appeared a few days 
ago. 


(Continued on page 34) 


not conduct our city circulation under the 
district system, we find it is not at all diffi- 
cult to organize our carriers into districts and 
pick out four of our best road men for man- 
agers of these districts. This plan kas been 
used several times and never yet have the 
results been anything but extremely gratify- 


ing. 

Severy February we conduct a 28-day bar- 
gs period, reducing the yearly price of the 
News-Tribune from wa to $4.45. This is 
confined strictly to February and if any sub- 
scriber is five minutes late in getting in, he 
is not taken care of at the reduced rate. It has 
taken several years to educate the rural com- 
munities to be prompt in this matter, but they 
are coming around very nicely. A year from 
next February I contemplate reducing this 
limit to two weeks and after that we will 
probably cut it down to one week. 

“Our mail list is not very large, as we have 
carefully cultivated our rural delivery service 
by local carriers. We are very proud that 
we can jump in an automobile and in two 
directions travel over thirty miles from Ta- 
coma and never get outside of the boundaries 
of our own carrier delivery, and we are con- 
tinually striving to organize new routes to_ 
handled by our own carriers and transferring 
all mail subscribers to them. This makes 
more satisfied patrons, as they receive the 
paper the day of publication instead of wait- 
ing for Uncle Sam to come around in the 
morning. In many fields where an _ evening 
paper has strong morning competition the 
evening paper could afford to take drastic 
steps to formulate arrangements for evening 
delivery by local carriers to offset the advan- 
tage of the morning paper in reachiing rural 
communities. 

“We allow postmasters and others en- 
gaged in similar lines a commission of 20 per 
cent on new and renewals, although we be- 
lieve we will in the bin near future reduce the 
commission on renewals as a postmaster does 
not have to go out of his way to secure this 
business. 

“R. F. D. solicitors are almost an unknown 
factor on the News-Tribune.” 


Charles J. Kutiel, circulation manager 
of the St. Paul (Minn.) Daily News 
is putting on three campaigns. He says: 


“Our mail circulation is at present running 
about 12,000 more than it was last year. 

“Have we launched a special campaign for 
new and renewal subscriptions since September 
1? Most assuredly yes—not one, but fhree 
campaigns. We feel that this is the time when 
all of us must get out and hustle for business 
or else start on the toboggan, and by getting 
a running start on everyone else, we _ cer- 
tainly have been especially successful in hold- 
ing up and exceeding last year's business. 

“We are using our regular clubbing offers. 
which are practically the same as we have 
used in other years. 

“We allow 20 per cent commission to post- 
masters and subscription agents and the same 
percentage holds good regardless of what offer 
we have. 


“While there is a noticeable tendency on the 
part of farmers to cut down on some of their 
reading matter during the early fall, it is now 
beginning to look as if they are all coming 
back into the fold. I think that the reading 
habit has become so instilled in the Ameri- 
can public during the last five years, that it 
is going to take more than a little depression 
to change this habit. : 

“Speaking of R. F. D. solicitors, we have no 
such animals.” 

Charles J. Pyle of the Wilmington 
(Del.) Evening Journal, says: 


“The farmers in our community are renew- 
ing and entering new subscriptions very satis- 
factorily at the present time. e allow a 
commission to postmasters or agents of 10 per 
cent per month or $1 per year on paid-in-ad- 
vance subscriptions.’ 


* * * 

DVERTISING the newspaper in the 

outside field of circulation in the 
newspaper’s territory is an alluring 
topic. Nothing grates harder on the 
traveling salesman or the country circu- 
lator than to talk to some substantial 
farmer out on a good R. F. D. who says 
that he has heard of your paper but 
he knows very little about it. 

He is perhaps taking a paper a couple 
of hundred miles further away from 
his farm than the home town of your 
paper. You are full of the paper’s en- 
thusiasm, you love it as a man does his 
child. You read its columns every day, 
local news, telegraphic dispatches and 
editorials. Your blood bubbles over 
with the greatness of your paper. How 
in the world can there be a man who 
doesn’t think as you do about your 
paper? 

It is a terrible shock to your highly 
charged enthusiasm. One of the means 
of overcoming this situation is advertis- 
ing your newspaper among the folks 
that do not read it. 

What will you do to preach the gospel 
of your newspaper among the non-sub- 
scribers ? 


(Continued on page 34) 
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JUNKINS, SHEEHAN, DAYCH, THE PRIZE WINNERS 


Judges Award Them First, Second and Third Places Respectively in Editor & Publisher’s ‘““My Cleverest 
| Sale” Contest, As Leaders 


HE stories entered by salesmen 

in Eprror & PusiisHer’s “My Clev- 
erest Sale” contest have been examined 
by the Board of Judges, who have ren- 
dered their decision. 

It was no easy task to select from 
the scores sent in those to which the 
three prizes—$50 for the best, $25 for 
the next best and $10 for the third 
best—should be awarded. All of them 
showed active, alert minds, originality 
of conception and execution and the 
aspiration for success that distinguishes 
the winning salesman. 

But among the excellent contributions 
there had to be some which, because 
of some peculiar features, stood forth 
from among the others. To pick these 
out was the task of the judges. Grad- 
ually elimination on account of one 
thing or another reduced the number of 
stories to be considered to about a 
dozen. Working independently on 
these, each judge made his own selec- 
tion of three. Then it was for the 
members of the Board to get together, 
compare their findings and make final 
and co-ordinate decision. 

This, perhaps it is not strange to say, 
the Board of Judges, which consisted 
of William H. Johns, president of the 
George Batten Company; George W. 
Hopkins, vice-president and _ general 
sales manager of the Columbia Graph- 
ophone Company, and Don C. Seitz, 


business manager of the New York 
World, did not find so difficult. There 
was but little difference in their indi- 
vidual selections, so agreemerit was 


soon reached. By their decision, then, 
the winners of the contest are: 


First Prize, $50 


H. P. Junkins, Advertising Manager 
of the International Corset Company, 
Aurora, Ill. 


Second Prize, $25 


Eugene J. Sheehan, District Sales 
Manager for New York of the Durham 
Duplex Razor Company, Jersey City. 

Third Prize, $10 

H. C. Daych, Vice-President of the 
United Advertising Agency and Gen- 
eral Sales Manager of the United Ad- 
vertising Corporation, New York City. 

The race, it need not be concealed, 
was close; so close that the Board of 
Judges was reluctant to pass over quite 
a number of others who had showed ex- 
cellence in their salesmanship, without 
bringing their work specifically to the 
attention of the readers of Epitor & 
PuBLISHER. But even this list at first 
was found to be too long; so it was 
finally decided that, since the prizes 
must of necessity be limited to three 


contestants, three more should be se- 
lected for honorable mention, These 
are: 


Honorable Mention 


James Caruthers, of Walter Scott & 
Co., New York. 

Charles M. Keefer, Nebraska State 
Agent of the Kansas Life Insurance 
Company. 

W. G. Bowdoin, of the New York 
World. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Judges, written by Mr. Hop- 
kins, is as follows: 

“We have taken as a premise that the 
object of these sales stories was to help 


salesmen make clean sales. 





in Ingenuity and Initiative 





“That cut prices is not selling goods. 

“That an untruth or false premise is 
not fair in selling goods. 

“That trickery, such as shipping be- 
fore order is taken, is not straight sell- 
ing. 

“On this basis we have decided in the 
following order: 


“1. H. P. Junkins, of the Interna- 
tional Corset Co., of Aurora, Ill, on 
his story of selling corsets. This based 
on preparation of his sales argument; 
investigation of his market; informa- 
tion for the benefit of the dealer and 
showing the dealer a market for imme- 
diate sales. 


“2. Eugene J. Sheehan, of the Dur- 


ham Duplex Razor Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., for his story “Trimmed With 
Green.” While this story shows a bad 
approach, there is a quick recovery 
through the service in the way of ad- 
vice, backed up with personal help and 
(Continued on next page, 1st column) 





THE PRIZE WINNERS AND THEIR STORIES 











H. P. Junkins 


WHEN only nineteen years old H. P. 

Junkins, winner of the first prize, 
wearied of being simply a clerk in a 
hat and furnishing goods store in Chel- 


sea, Mass., went to Chicago as a 
salesman for a manufacturer of chil- 


dren’s headwear and rushings. Not much 
later he undertook the work of manu- 
facturers’ agent, setting up an office in 
Medinah Temple and representing a 
number of manufacturers. 

He entered the employ of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. in 1896 as department man- 
ager, becoming, after three years, man- 
ager of the mail order department with 
M. Philipsborn, which business devel- 
oped into the Philipsborn Mail Order 
House. Then he went with H. W. Gos- 
sard & Co., as manager of their cor- 
set department. For a year he traveled 
for that concern, opening accounts. 
With two lady assistants he opened 138 
accounts in that brief period, increasing 
the Gossard business by $1,000,000. 

He left Gossard’s to take the position 
of advertising and sales manager for 
the Warren Featherbone Co., Three 
Oaks, Mich., but returned to Gossard’s 
as advertising manager and manager of 
agency department. 

Since December 1, 1914, however, he 
has been with the International Corset 
Co., of Aurora, IIl., first as a sales man- 
ager and later as advertising manager 
and principal of the International's 
school. He was president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Aurora for three 
years. 

* * + 


Mr. JUNKINS’ Story: 

I had spent a whole day in a small 
Pennsylvania town without getting an 
order, so I decided to stay all night, and 
the next day I visited the dressmakers, 

(Continued on page 12, third column) 





Eugene J. Sheehan 


VEN when Eugene J. Sheehan, win- 

ner of the second prize, was a young- 
ster of 13, doing whatever a boy can do 
about a grocery store in Plainfield, N. J., 
he wanted to be a salesman. He did 
not get to that work, however, until 
after he had left the grocery store and 
served a dozen full years as a foreman 
for the Lehigh Valley Railroad Com 
pany. Then he launched out, selling 
tea and coffee in Jersey City. Seeing a 
larger scope in selling electric fixtures 
he took up that work and made in it a 
success. 

Then the Durham Duplex Razor was 
put on the nfarket and Mr. Sheehan be- 
came a salesman for the Durham people. 
He introduced the Durham into the 
greater part of Canada. He is now dis- 
trict sales manager for the Durham in 
New York City. 


* * * 


Mr. SHEEHAN’S Story: 


He was a hard boiled druggist who 
was never known to smile, so I deter- 
mined to give him a hold. 

“Good morning Mr——,” I ventured, 
kind of glad like, “How is your stock 
of Durham Duplex Razors?” 

“T have all the razors I want; can’t 
you see I’m busy?”—this with an air of 
finality. 

As a matter of fact he was busy dress- 
ing a window, so I waited around cogi- 
tating how I should get his attention; 
when he opened the crepe paper, then 
it was I had a happy thought 

“Pardon me for butting in,” I 
marked, “but if you put that yellow 
paper in the window they are liable to 
spoil your display with a brick 
bats.” 

“What do you mean spoil my display,” 
he answered, kind of mad like. 

“Tomorrow will be St. Patrick’s 
Day,” I said quickly, “so if I were you 
I would trim the window in green.” 

“T never thought of that,” he admitted. 

Without another word I went next 
door and got green paper and fixings. 


re- 


few 


(Continued on page 12, third column) 





H. C. Daych 


OR a young man H. C. Daych, winner 

of the third prize, has had a some- 
what remarkable career. He was not 
a voter when he took his first advertis- 
ing job—with the Singer Brothers Mail 
Order Novelty House—in 1911. Two 
years later he became secretary to the 
first National Advertising Commission 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. Two years completed his 
course there, which he made an inten- 
sive study of advertising in all its 
phases, after which he went to the New 
York Advertising Club as its secretary, 
remaining in that position for three and 
a half years. 

Thence he went to the Standard Air- 
craft Corporation as assistant to the 
president; then to the Gehring Publish- 
ing Co., and afterward to the Chemical 
Engineer, being advertising manager of 
each in succession, leaving the latter to 
be Eastern advertising manager of As- 
sociated Advertising, the official organ 
of the A. A. C. of W. His next port 
was with the United Advertising Agen- 
cy, of which he is vice-president. He 
recently added to the responsibilities of 
that office by becoming general 
manager of its holding company, 
United Advertising Corporation 


sales 
the 


x * * 
Mr. Daycn’s Story: 
Perhaps this sale did not require much 
ingenuity, but it did take a lot of nerve 
I had tried again and again to see the 
president of a big Philadelphia company 
he’s living and I dare not mention his 


name—to sell him a line of advertising. 
“Too busy to see you,” was the answer 
every time except the last. Then it was 
“Come in.” I went in. It was very 
early in the morning. He was busy. 
A barber was shaving him, bootblack 


(Continued on page 12, third column) 
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HONORABLE MENTION FOR CARUTHERS, 
KEEFER AND BOWDOIN 








(Continued from page 11) 





later on a suggestion of an order with- 


out asking for an order as payment for 
service rendered. 
“3. We would give to H. C, Daych, 
manager of the United 
Advertising Corporation, New York, for 
his story on ‘Busy as a_ Proverbial 
Paper Hanger.’ This on the basis of the 
confidence Daych displayed in the story 
he has to tell; the conservation of the 
time of the prospect; the unusual meth 
od showing quick thinking in his argu- 
ment. 
“4. We 
ruthers, of 


general sales 


would give to James Car- 
Walter Scott & Co., New 
York, on ‘The Sale of Printing Presses.’ 
This on the basis of the pretty 
example of ‘do it now.’ 

— We would give to Charles M. 
Keefer, of the Nebraska State Agent of 
City Insurance Co., on_ his 
story, ‘Touched Him on the Raw.’ ’Tis 
not because of the material used in the 
sales argument, but because of the very 
unusual illustration and its value in 
making the sale. 

“6. We would give to W. G. Bowdoin 
of the New York World, on -his ‘Sale of 
Clay Pipes... The premise of this is 
based simply on clever preface and 
propaganda, but the sale is based on the 
artificial foundation. It is clever, but 
not strictly clean selling. 

“It would be our strong recommenda- 
tion that the premise on which these 
decisions were made be included in an- 
nouncing the winners.” 


very 


Kansas 


££ & 


Mr. CARUTHERS’ STORY 


QOME years ago a 
as 1 


nia proposed starting 


man in Pennsyl- 
a new daily 
paper and asked for prices on printing 
from all the different manufac- 
turers. | started corresponding with 
him and finally one day received a tele- 
gram which follows: 

“IT am now 
next train.” 


presses 


read as 


ready to order, come on 


[ took a train which brought me to 
the town about six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Then I went to the hotel, found 
out where my prospect dwelt, went out 

and rang the door bell. 
In a few minutes a man stuck his head 
out of the window on the second floor 
and, in language forcible than 
polite, wanted to know what important 
business made me wake him up so early 
in the morning. | 
him. He 


to his residence 
more 


read his telegram to 
smiled and said “All right, 
I will be down in a few minutes to the 
hotel.” 

Over the breakfast table we discussed 
the machinery proposition and I signed 
him up for a machine. It was well I 
did so, for the brought in 
the agents of all the other companies 
then in the field, who could scarcely be- 
lieve my story until I showed them the 
signed contract for the machinery. 

It was one time that the early bird 

ught the worm. 


next train 


* 1K * 
Mr. Keerer’s STORY 


H« sat in an office reading, so I walked 

in and mentioned the sub- 
ject of life insurance. He said he “had 
no use for it. as he had no one to leave 
it to.” “You are married?” He sarcas- 
lly replied, “Not on your life.” “You 
brothers and _ sisters.” “No.” 
“Father nor mother?” “Oh, yes, I have 
a mother.” “Is she wealthy?” “Oh, no.” 
“Then who supports her?” “I do.” “If 
you were taken away what would become 


soon 


tica 


have 


of her?” 
would 


guess | 


the 
said, 


“Oh, I suppose 
support her.” | 
will have to move on.” He 
asked, “What is the matter—thought 
you wanted to sell me insurance.” “I 
did, but you are not eligible.” “What is 
wrong with me?” “Well, our com- 
pany requires a physical examination and 
[ am afraid you could not even pass the 
mental examination.” And went on my 
way. 


county 


“Well, 


Later passed his place of business. He 
said, “You handed it to me rather raw 
the other day.” I said, “If I stated an 
untruth, what was it? Is not the man 
who says he has no one but a mother 
insurance to a trifle weak in 


the upper story? 


to leave 


He grinned the grin every insurance 
man has seen. 


I said: “You go over to the Found 
ling’s Home, take a newborn babe home 
with you and nurse it, care for it in 
every way which a loving mother will 


do; when that child is grown how much 
will you have earned? Would you have 
earned the measly sum of five thousand 
dollars? If you were to buy that 
amount today you would be paying her 
just that much.” 

The grin left his face and he was mor¢ 
serious. 

“Your mother went down into the 
shadow of the valley of death; she sat 
up nights and watched you during sick 
ness; she kept you sweet and clean dur- 
ing your years of infancy, and you have 
the nerve to say that you have no one 
to leave it to; that if you were taken 
away the county would support her. A 
beautiful tribute to your mother. There 
is no crime so great as the lack of appre- 
iation and willingness 
to let your mother go to the poorhouse 
if you were to be taken away. What a 
beautiful monument of love you are 
erecting to be looked upon by the world 
whenever they see the possible 
tion, through the lack of this little piece 
of forethought on your part. If you 
bought $50,000 you would not be giving 
her one cent more than she has earned.” 


you express a 


condi 


He said, “I am thirty-one. What is my 
rate?” And he purchased $3,000. Later 
I met his mother and found her to be 
the same sweet and dear old soul that 
all mothers are. Afterward he said: 
“T want to apologize to you for speak- 
ing of my mother as I did you 
first came. I was only joking; no one 
ever presented the matter to me in that 
light before, and I want to thank you 
for sticking to me until I 
vinced.” 


when 


was con 


*x* * * 


.Mr. Bowporn’s Story 


OME years ago, while I was free lanc 
" ing, I tried to sell a story about clay 
pipes to Perriton Maxwell, then editing 
the Metropolitan Magazine. Incident- 
ally I showed one or two of the pipes to 
Mr. Maxwell. 

He was not over-impressed, but said 
that if I could find a peg upon which 
to hang my story I might go ahead and 
write it and he would buy it for the 
Metropolitan. 

Upon leaving Mr. M. I went down into 
the Bowery and bought a selected num 
ber of clay pipes, with enamelings and 
decorations, that made them distinctive, 
and had a paper box maker 
container that just fitted them. 


create a 


I then sent them by express prepaid to 
Mrs. William McKinley, who was at 


for 


November 


the ‘time, the First Lady of the Land, 
after which I wrote a paragraph about 
the transaction which was, of course 
exclusive, since no one knew about it 
except myself, in which I set forth that 
a friend of Mrs. McKinley’s had pre- 
sented her with a small collection of 
clay pipes, and further stated that such 
pipes were sometimes given as novelty 
bridge prizes. This I sent to the New 
York Times. The paragraph was printed 
in that paper the next day, under a 
Washington date-line, and I was paid 
$1.00 for the item. 

I clipped the Times story and sent it 
to Maxwell as the peg, and he there- 
upon ordered the story which I then 
wrote and the sale was made. 





WINNING’ STORIES 


(Continued from page 11) 








Mr. JuNKIN (Continued) 


milliners and others to find out what cor- 
sets they were wearing, and what they 
thought of them. 

Having secured my data I went back 
to the best store and told the proprietor 
that only two ladies interviewed were 
buying corsets from him. I told him 

here the others were buying, and what 
they thought about his department, and 
that they had promised to give my line 
a trial if he put it in. 

This convinced him that he did not 
have all the corset business in that town, 
and he gave me an order for $200. 


ce * 2 


Mr. SHEEHAN (Continued) 

We finished the window together in 
in hour. 

Looking at the window from the front 
I could see he was pleased with the idea. 

“Well what do you think of it now?” 
he asked. 

“Great,” I replied, “all it needs is a 
statue of St. Patrick shaving himself 
with a Durham Duplex.” 

He smiled, and an old Irish lady pass- 


ing, seeing him smile, and seeing the 
window, exclaimed, “More power to 
you Mr.——” 


As I was putting on my coat prepar- 
ing to leave he saids “Here is an order 
for your trouble, young fellow.” 

I looked at it. 
order. 

We were both kind of glad like. 

I thanked him and left the store to 
give the next fellow a hold. 


It was a good sized 


* * * 


Mr. Daycu (Continued) 


was shining his shoes, the head of one 
of his departments was making a de- 
tailed report, his secretary was taking 
rapid fire notes, and the office boy was 
running in and out. 

“T thought I’d let you see that I really 
was busy,” he said. ‘“What’s on your 
mind?” 

I told him I’d call again, but he said: 
“No, I’m always as busy as this. Go 
ahead if you can stand interruptions.” 

It was an obvious challenge. I accept- 
ed it and went ahead. The barber and 
the bootblack didn’t interrupt, but the 
secretary, department head and office boy 
broke into almost every one of my sen 
tences. I realized that if I had to back- 
track every time I’d never get through; 
so after each interruption ‘I simply con- 
tinued my sentence as though there had 
been no break. When he realized what 
laughed and: “Pretty 
I'll travel with you. Go ahead.” 


I was doing he 


good. 


I dare say there were more than fi 
teen interruptions in the twenty-five min 
utes I was with him. Then he said: 

“Go to Williams (the company’s sec- 
retary) and tell him I said to give you 
the contract. | wish I were as well served 
by my salesmen.” 


The Contest Editor would like th 
present address of Mr. B. A. Ragland. 


TO EDUCATE RETAILERS 


St. Louis Ad Club Preparing Series of 
Stories for Country Papers 

Sr. Lot IS, Nov. 17—.One of the plan 
in the program of the educational com 
mittee of the Advertising: Club of St 
Louis is a newspaper campaign to ed- 
ucate the small town retail merchants 
It is proposed by the committee to pre- 
pare a series of 25 or 30 brief articles 
over the signature of the club to be 
sent to editors of country newspapers 
with a view of raising the standard of 
advertising among the retail merchants 
of small towns—a series of articles that 
will help the local merchant to realize 
the value to him of advertising his 
goods in his local newspaper—that will 
help him prepare such advertising—and 
that will especially emphasize the value 
of tyine up his local advertising with 
nationally advertised lines, 

In connection with this plan. the 
mittee will arrange for speakers from 
the club to address the business men in 
some of the larger “small towns” of the 
St. Louis trade territory as opportunity 
permits, these talks to be along educa- 
tional lines. 

Toseph P. 


Advertising 


com- 


Licklider of the 
Company, is 
the educational 


D'Arcy 
chairman of 
committee. 


THEATRE SEEKS ALL PUBLICITY 


No Business Depends On It More, Otis 
Skinner Tells N. Y. Ad Club 


“No business depends so much upon 
advertising for its success as the thea- 
tre,” Otis Skinner, the 
in an address before the Advertising 
Club of New York at luncheon, Novem- 
her 15. “The best advertising is by word 
of mouth, but it is not always possible 
to wait for that kind of advertising to 
get in its good work. The actor, the 
play, and the theatre are persistent seek- 
ers of publicity from every source. They 
want the moon and are unhappy if they 
do not get it. We of the stage want 
publicity, for to us it is an absolute ne- 
cessity. Our bread and butter depend 
upon it.” 


declared actor. 


Mr. Skinner said that advertising will 
not make a bad play succeed although it 
will sometimes prolong the life of a poor 
play. There always have been and al- 
ways will be meritricious productions 
and a certain number of people who will 
go to see them, but they are short lived 

It is public opinion in the mass that 
seals the fate of a play. 
merit and 


If it possesses 
heart and is well 
acted and attractively staged it will, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, becomes a 
financial as well as an artistic success. 


interest 


The speaker was greeted by one of 
the largest crowds of the season. 
Printers’ School In Texas 
Establishment of the Southwest 
School of Printing in Dallas, 5. a 
under auspices of the Dallas Typothetae 
is announced. The school had an en- 
rollment of fifty students at the open- 
ing. Its courses embrace every branch 


of the printing trade. 




















Editor 


CANADIAN AGENCIES ADOPTING FEE 
BASIS OF SERVICE REMUNERATION 





Now Open.y Canvassing Business on New Basis—A.C.A. Favors 
Advertiser Becoming Third Party to Agencies’ 
Contracts with Publishers 





T )JRONTO, Nov. 11—Success attended 
the first year’s work of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers to 


es- 
tablish the service fee basis for re- 
muneration of advertising agencies, 


according to reports made to the annual 

mvention, which closed here today. 
Chairman Clifford Elvins of the agency 
relations committee, who is head of the 
advertising department of the Imperial 
Life Assurance Company, said that a 
questionnaire sent to members, prior to 
the annual meeting, had brought out the 
information that, in the case of 50 per 
cent of the members replying, they had 
found the agencies with which they 
dealt prepared to adopt the new plan. 
\Ir. Elvins further stated that four 
Canadian advertising agencies were now 
openly canvassing for business on the 
service fee basis. The whole morpring’s 
session was devoted to a discussion of 
the line of argument on how best could 
the association further the cause. It 
ended with a reaffirmation on the part 
of members present of the general prin- 
ciple that agency payment should be on 
the net basis plus a service fee arranged 
between the advertiser and the agency 
and the incoming executive was in- 
structed to take all necessary action to 
secure this object. 

The association also took action on 
a matter affecting agency relations, 
which was considered of much import- 
ance. This was the practice of agencies 
entering into contracts with publishers, 
particulars of which were not known to 
advertisers. This practice had led to 
several law suits and in order td pro- 


tect themselves, the members of the 
association resolved that in future ad- 
vertisers should insist on becoming 


third parties in any contracts that might 
be entered into. 

Claude R. Sanagan, advertising man- 
ager of Willys-Overland Company of 
Canada, reporting on circulation and 
rates, presented tables which he had 
compiled showing the milline rates of 
all publications in Canada, with a cir- 
culation exceeding five thousand, These 
were all classified in groups according 
to size. The result showed what the 
advertisers considered a surprising dis- 
crepancy in rates, some papers having 
rates 60 per cent in excess of the aver- 
age for the class and others falling 
considerably below the average. 

Mr. Sanagan said that publishers were 
endeavoring by increasing circulation to 
bring down their milline rates and that 
this would be satisfactory to the adver- 
tiser, provided the new circulation was 
of a good class and the increase suffi- 
cient to make a substantial reduction in 
the rate. He, however, deprecated 
forced circulation and made the claim, 
in general, that rates were too high and 
should be lowered. 

There was agreement on the proposi- 
tion that efforts should be made to in- 
duce publishers, whose rates were out of 
line with the average of their class, to 
mark them down and a recommendation 
was made that members of the A.C.A. 
in making up their 1922 list should 
bring what pressure they could to bear 
on publishers to secure this result. 

The question of translation of Eng- 
lish advertisements into French for 
publication in French-Canadian news- 
papers was introduced by C. Martineau, 


advertising manager of Goodyear 
& Rubber Co, of Canada. A good deal 
of criticism of translations had been 
heard among French-Canadians and this 
had a tendency to hurt business. It 
was decided to establish a department 
of the A.C.A. to provide translation 
facilities for members and to that 
advertisements, originally written in 
English, are properly expressed in 
French. 

The meeting passed a resolution di- 
recting the new executive to name a 
committee to take up with the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Association and, if 
need be, the government, the question of 


lire 


see 


securing better and more _ reasonable 
hotel accommodation for road men in 
Canada. 

The secretary’s report indicated a 


year of progress, the number of mem- 
bers having reached the even hundred, 


a total which, considering Canada’s 
population, compares most favorably 
with that of the similar organization, 


the Association of National Advertisers 
in the United States. 
The officers elected 
year are: 
President, Clifford Elvins, 
Assurance Company, Toronto. 
Vice-Presidents, H. S. Van Scoyoc, Canada 


for the ensuing 


Imperial Life 


Cement Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
Greene, Tucketts, Ltd., Hamilton. 
W. T. Yendall, Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes. London, Ont. 
H. E. Mihell, Imperial Oil & Varnish Com- 
pany, Toronto. 


Treasurer, F. T. Stanford, Canada Life As- 
surance Co., Toronto. 
Secretary, Florence E. 
toard of Directors: 
ciety Brand Clothes, Montreal. 
D. George Clarke, McClary 
Company, London. 
. S. Duffield, 
Hamilton. 
W. M. MacKay. Lever Bros.. Toronto. 
Claude Sanagan. Willvs-Overland, Toronto. 


Clotworthy, Toronto. 
S Seecher, So 


Manufacturing 


McPherson Shoe Company, 
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HINMAN NOW A “SPECIAL” 


Former Space-Buyer Joins Staff of 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
D. J. Hinman, for a number of years 


space-buyer and business manager of 
the Street & Finney Agency, Patter- 
son - Anderson 
Agency, and 
more_ recently 


with the Manter- 
nach Agency of 
Hartford, has 





joined the staff 

of Gilman, Ni- 

coll & Ruthman 

with headquar- 

ters at New 

York. Prior to 

coming to New 

York, Mr. Hin- D. J. Hinman 
man was for a 

number of years associated with the 
New Haven Register. He began his 


agency career with the George P. Rowell 
Agency seventeen years ago. He will 
be on the New York staff of Gilman, 
Nicoll & Ruthman, and will materially 
strengthen it. 


GREEN STARTS OWN AGENCY 


Resigns as President and Treasurer of 
James Agency in New York 


Charles C. Green, for the past four 
years with the James Advertising 
Agency, New York, has resigned as 


president and treasurer and is now con- 


ducting the Charles C. Green Advertis- 
ing Agency at 15 West 37th street. As 
sociated with Mr. Green are John 
Adams Thayer, Harrison M. Graves, 
Louis W. Bleser, John H. Hanfield, W 
\. Schmitt, and Miss Elizabeth Deery. 
Mr. Hanfield, office manager; Mr. 


Schmitt, production manager, and Miss 


Deery were formerly with the James 
\gency. 

Mr. Green started newspaper promo- 
tion work on the Philadelphia North 
American in Philadelphia some years 


ago and was later merchandising man- 











F. W. Hunt, Massey-Harris Co 
“CASH WITH ORDER”—WHEN YOU GET IT 
t 
No. — Vprehiadindea MONTREAL, .CANaDda __ Nov lety 19,3 19 
j ; 43 ST. FRANCOIS-XAVIER STREET 
i ; 
SUE WR ek Se Soe 
bel Shree and 64/100--~----~------------------ ss 75S DOLLARS 
The World Advertising Agency. 
ere ©. 4 7 <4 nat 7 . ADV. Manacer 
OOKS like a check, doesn’t it? It Please give the same the very best possible 
L ar ms ‘ae position in your paper and oblige. 
would be if protective papers, a sig- Wetirs faithfully, 
nature, an amount line and “pay to the The World Advertising Agency, 
order of” were the only elements es- Perrault, Mgr 


sential. It came in the mail November 
15 to a newspaper representative with a 
proof of a 56-line advertisement of the 
Mexican Diamond Company, apparently 
as “cash” with the following order: 


Montreat, Nov. 14, 1921. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed please find cheque for 
$3.84 net amount after deducting 15% less 2% 
for cash. Kindly attach the proof copy of 
the advertisement showing insertion to 
said cheque, so same will be paid on presen- 
tation. 

We are sending you under separate cover 
an electro of the Mexican Diamond Company. 


The World Advertising Agency’s let- 
ter head states that “all classes of ad- 
vertising are solicited for any publica 
tion.” Mr. Perrault’s name is typewrit- 
ten above the printed name of C. P. 
Such, which is “X-ed” out. The agency, 
whose office is at 43 St. Francois Xavier 
street, Montreal, does not appear in any 
list of advertising firms recognized as 
entitled to 15% commission, and publish- 
ers will probably exercise discretion in 
allowing cash discount on a “check” 
which can’t be cashed. 


ager of William R. Warner & Co., dis- 
tributors of Sloan’s liniment, Formamint, 
Hudnut perfumes and Sanatogen. For 
four years he has been with the James 
Agency. Mr. Green, in his new agency 
is handling the accounts of the Vim-O- 
Gen Company; C. F. 
“Mueller’s 


Mueller Company, 
Macaroni”; U. S. Industrial 


Alcohol Company; American Grocers’ 
Society; Youell’s Exterminating Com 
pany; Oil Products Company; Eliza- 


beth Food Products Company, and Dr. 
Wright’s Company, formerly handled by 
the James Agency. 

It is understood that the controlling 
interest in the James Advertising 
Agency is owned by William Warner & 
Co., and the accounts of that company 
will continue to be placed by that agency, 
of which William L. Roberts will remain 
as general manager. 


CALIFORNIANS ON OUTING 


Three Days’ Good Time in San Fran- 


cisco for Country Newspaper Men 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 

Cal., Nov. 15.—The 
California Press Association, composed 
of county editors of the state, had a 
three-day outing and two half-day busi- 
ness sessions in San Francisco, begin- 
ning November 11. The first day the 
editors listened to talks on advertising, 
the principal interests centering in the 
address of Dr. James L. Gordon, pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, 
who said he filled his church by using 
the advertising pages of the caily press. 
John E. King, president of the South- 
ern California Editorial Association, 
compared the country editor of today, 
with his modern valuable plant, to the 
rural editor of forty years ago with not 
more than $300 or $400 invested and who 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


exchanged advertising space and sub- 
scriptions for wood, provisions and 
clothing. 

The editors were the guests of the 


Chamber of Commerce through the good 
fhees of Friend Richardson, state 
treasurer, who is publisher of the Berk- 
eley Daily Gazette and president of the 
California Press Association. They 
were taken in automobiles to the points 
of interest through trafic jams, the 
motor car cavalcade being led by Chief 
of Police Dan O’Brien. 

At the Press Club the visiting editors 
were welcomed to the city by G. G. Wig- 
gle, president of the club. Friday night 
in a body they were guests at a theatre 
party. 

Sunday those who got up in time be- 
came guests in a party conducted to the 
top of Mount Tamalpais in Marin 
County over the crookedest railway in 
the world. From there they could see 
the Golden Gate, 40 miles away by air- 
plane. 





“Bob” Davis Rejoins Munsey 


Robert H. Davis will return 
former editorial desk on the Munsey 
publications on January, 1922, and on 
December 1 will dissolve the Robert H. 
Davis Corporation. Carl G. Milligan, 
who has been associated with Mr. Davis 
during the past year, will take over the 
business and carry it on under the title, 
Service for Authors, Inc. Mr. Davis 
left on November 12 with Irvin Cobb for 
a fishing and hunting 
Louisiana and Texas. 


to his 


expedition in 


McCullough Buys Another 


T. Hugh B. McCullough, former pub- 
lisher of the Chatsworth (Ont.) News, 
which was recently discontinued by the 
Sound-Times Printing Company, Owen 
Sound, has purchased the Weyburn 
(Sask.) Review. 
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AGENCY PAYMENTS ARE CONSIDERED BY 
CANADIAN PUBLICATION MEN 





Question Argued by Advertiser and Prominent Agent at Toronto 
Convention of Canadian National pias and 
Periodicals Association 





ORONTO, Nov. 14.—Any doubts 

that might have been entertained 
as to the successful functioning of the 
old trade and class section of the Can- 
adian Press Association as a separate 
body were set completely at rest by 
the conspicuous success of the annual 
meeting of the Canadian National 
Newspapers and Periodicals Associa- 
tion, held at the Mossop Hotel, on 
November 10 and 11. There was an 
excellent attendance, registration 
totalling 115. 

Reports of committees and sections 
featured the morning session on No- 
vember 10. The advertising policy 
and promotion committee, under the 
chairmanship of H. V. Tyrrell, Mac- 
lean Publishing Company, reported 
that it had been able to secure a sub- 
stantial appropriation from the Do- 
minion Government for advertising in 
agricultural papers throughout Can- 
ada; they also reported on a number 
of new advertising agencies to which 
recognition had been given. 

The membership committee, D. O. 
McKinnon, Commercial Press, Ltd., 
chairman, reported an increase of ten 
publisher members during the year, 
bringing the total of publisher mem- 
bers up to 41, representing 87 publi- 
cations. 

The paper committee, John Weld, 
Farmers’ Advocate, London, chair- 
man, reported that, as a result of two 
conferences with the manufacturers of 
book paper, two substantial price re- 
ductions had been obtained. The 
committee also took up the case of 
those publishers who had been com- 
pelled to buy through jobbers and 
secured for them the privilege of buy- 


ing direct from the mills at mill 
prices. 
The business newspapers section 


took action during the year to secure 
recognition from the Department of 
Trade and Commerce at Ottawa along 
the same lines as the recognition ac- 
corded similar publications in the 
United States by the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. Favorable 
consideration was given their request 
by Sir George Foster, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, but his recent 
resignation and the approach of the 
general election is delaying action. 

The magazine section outlined ar- 
rangements for a co-operative adver- 
tising campaign in Canada and the 
United States. Members of the sec- 
tion are financing the campaign them- 
selves. The religious and educational 
newspaper section have embarked on 
a similar campaign. Tfle technical 
newspapers section have been work- 
ing in close touch with the business 
newspapers section and have been fol- 
lowing similar lines of activity. 

Following the morning session, a 
luncheon was held at the King Ed- 
ward Hotel, at which the guests of 
honor were the new Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Ontario, Hon. Harry Cock- 
shutt, and D. B. Hanna, president of 
the Canadian National Railways. 

At the afternoon session on Novem- 
ber 10, the principal speaker was H. S. 
Van Scoyoc, manager of publicity 
Canada Cement Company, Montreal, 
and vice-president of the Association 
of Canadian Advertisers. Mr. Van 
Scoyoc dealt with agency relations 


from the standpoint of the advertiser 
and put in a strong plea for a, change 
in the basis of agency remuneration 
in Canada from the present commis- 
sion system to that under which 
agencies would bill advertisers on the 
net basis. 

He regarded the existing system as 
unsatisfactory to advertisers and in- 
consistent on the part of publishers, 
who paid United States agencies one 
way and Canadian agencies the other. 
As to the claim that agencies pro- 
duced the business, he asserted that for 
one hour which was spent in his office 
by agency representatives, one thou- 
sand hours were spent by representa- 
tives of publishers. 


the servant of the advertiser and 
should be paid by him. 

H. V. Tyrrell, general manager 
Maclean Publishing Company, fol- 


lowed with an illuminating address on 
the way in which Canada was now 
covered by magazines, and religious 
and farm papers. He quoted many 
statistics to show growth of circula- 


tions and made the claim that Can- 
adians, on a population basis, were 
larger readers of periodicals than 


The agent was- 


1921 


their neighbors of the United States. 


T. S. Young, general manager Hugh 
C. Maclean, Ltd., dealt with the value 
of business newspapers in building up 
national selling campaigns for manu- 
facturers. A similar theme was de- 
veloped by N. R. Perry, H. Gagnier, 
Ltd. 

The evening session. following a 
dinner at the Mossop Hotel, was de- 
voted to editorial subjects, such as 
“Free Publicity,” “Exchanges, their 
Use and Abuse,” “Relative Number of 
Pages of Reading Matter to Adver- 
tising,” “Relations Between Editorial 
and Advertising Departments,” “Im- 
portance of the Editorial Page,” “How 
to Get Contributors,” etc. 

At the opening of the morning ses- 
sion on November 11, the case for the 
advertising agencies in the question 
of agency relations was presented by 
E. Desbarats, president of Candian 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 
Mr. Desbarats argued in favor of the 
existing system of remuneration, mak- 
ing the point that the agency bore all 
the expense of promotion and that, if 
it failed to obtain business, the loss 
did not fall on the shoulders of the 
publisher; nor was it paid until it got 
the business and placed it with the 
publisher. 

A valuable address by George Davis, 
manager of Hardware and Metal, fol- 
lowed. Mr. Davis told of the work 
that had been done under his direction 
to develop advertising by means of 
trade investigations. He told of a 
certain product, which was only sold 








BLUE GRASS STATE HAS BROTHERS ALMOST 
70 YEARS IN JOURNALISM 








By ELWOOD LLOYD 


G@IXTY-SIX years in the newspaper 

field and still going strong is an unusu- 
al record. But when the holder of such 
a record points 
to his brother 
and says “and 
George start- 
ed at the case 
just four years 
after I did,” 
there seems good 
reason to believe 
that one has 
come upon the 
veteran journal- 
ists of the coun- 
try. At least 
Kentucky be- 
lieves she posses- 
ses as citizens a pair of brothers who 
have been writing and printing news for 
a longer period than any other pair in 
the United States. 

Today, at the age of 80 years—and he 
wants it distinctly understood that he 
isn’t old either—Joseph B. Lewis is the 
Versailles, Ky., correspondent of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, and the Lex- 
ington (Ky.) Morning Herald. His rat- 
ing with these papers is not a courtesy 
one either, for he is on the job all of the 
time—although, “being on the job” con- 
sists largely in sitting before the court- 
house and swapping yarns with others 
of the early settlers. 

Joe started “at the case” on the Frank- 
fort (Ky.) Commonwealth in 1855. He 
was a soldier in the Federal army during 
the Civil War, and cast his first vote for 
Abraham Lincoln. Since that time he 
has done the run all the way from cub 
reporter to sitting in the chair of the 
managing editor. Now he is content to 
let the days slip quietly into the past, 
doing his items for the two papers on 








Josern B. Lewis 


either side of Versailles, the while he dis- 
cusses world questions with his cronies. 
George A. Lewis, baby brother to Joe— 
covers the State House for the Frank- 
fort State Journal. He is in fine posi- 
tion to do this 
job thoroughly 
for he has been 
custodian of the 
newcapitol 
building since its 
erection in 1909. 
During the per- 
iods ~vhen the 
legislature is not 
in session George 
is in his glory, 
for then he acts 
as guide to the 
parties of visi- 
tors who come to 
see the finest of state capitol buildings. 
While he is very proud of the attention 
his mass of information concerning the 
state house arouses, yet he is still more 
proud of the record he has established 
in attending Masonic conventions, for 
he has not missed one in more than for- 
ty years, and it is said he has attended a 
greater number than any other member 
of the order in Kentucky. 

The two brothers are staunch defend- 
ers of each other in all things and might 
be used as personification of the “two 
souls with but a single thought” stunt 
were it not for matters religious. One 
is a staunch Presbyterian, while the 
other is a rabid Baptist—and when 
church factors enter the discussion, right 
there harmony sneaks out a side door 
and waits until the fracas has ended. 

Lovable souls, both of them, the deans 
of Kentucky journalism are daily bring- 
ing smiles to faces, and joy to the hearts 
of those who come in contact with them. 








Grorce A. Lewis 


during a short period of the year. 
His investigator discovered another 
use for the article which would give it 
a year-round appeal, with the result 
that seasonal advertising was con- 
verted into annual advertising. In an- 
other case, a manufacturer of a prod- 
uct sold in both hardware and dry- 
goods stores decided to withdraw it 
from the former. The investigator 
proved that the hardware trade was 
not being properly tried out and that 
it could be made a much more effec- 
tive channel, and held the business. 

No resolutions were adopted by the 
meeting. The question of agency re- 
lations was referred to the new Ad- 
vertising Policy and Promotion Com- 
mittee, with instructions to bring in 
a recommendation and refer it to the 
board of directors. It was decided to 
hold an adjourned meeting in two 
weeks to take up certain changes in 
the by-laws. 

A pleasing feature of the closing 
session was the presentation to the 
retiring president, Acton Burrows, 
Canadian Railway and Marine World, 
of an Encyclopedia Britannica as a 
mark of esteem and a recognition of 
his valuable services. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, John Weld, Farmers’ Ad- 
vocate, London, Ont.; vice-president, 
H. T. Hunter, Maclean Publishing 
Company, Toronto; directors, Lionel 
Davis, Continental Publishing Com- 
pany, Toronto; Rev. S. W. Feallis, 
Methodist Book Room, Toronto; 
Hugh C. Maclean, H. C. Maclean 
Publications, Toronto; Col. J. B. Mac- 
lean, Maclean Publishing Company, 
Toronto; C. O. Stovel, Stovel Com- 
pany, Winnipeg; H. Gagnier, Gagnier 
Company Limited, Toronto; R. M. 
Burns, Catholic Record, London, 
Ont.; F. E. Dougall, John Dougall 
& Sons, Montreal; Rev. D. M: Sol- 
andt, Presbyterian Publications, To- 
ronto; T. J. Tobin, Canadian Coun- 
tryman, Toronto; H. V. Tyrrell, Mac- 
lean Publishing Company, Toronto; 
T. E. Young, H. C. Maclean Publica- 
tions, Toronto. 





Kenner to Direct Vigilance 


H. J. Kenner will become director of 
the National Vigilance Committee on 
December 1. On that date, William 
Winter will become counsel, W. P. 
Green, field secretary, and Hugh Smith, 
secretary, The new director has been 
engaged in truth in advertising work 
for a number of years, starting as sec- 
retary of the Better Business Bureau 
of Minneapolis. He has been executive 
secretary of the National Committee. 





Papers Swung This Election 


During the recent municipal campaign 
in Springfield, Ohio, for the election of 
three members of the city commission, 
one of the factions issued a newspaper, 
labelled “The Truth,” claiming that it 
could not get satisfactory representation 
in the regular publications of the city. 
Two of the candidates backed by this 
faction were defeated by mén who used 
regular advertising space, while the 
third pulled through by a narrow mar- 
gin, personal objections to his opponent 
being a big factor in the selection. 


Apologies to the Ludlow C 





r J 

In the story in Eprror & PUBLISHER 
last week of the New Britain (Conn.) 
Herald’s five-day recovery of its burned- 
out plant, the name of the Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company was inadvertently omit- 
ted from the list of equipment builders 
who participated in the record-breaking 
job. The Ludlow Company was a prom- 
inent factor in the Herald’s quick reju- 
venation. 
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Editor & Publisher for November 19, 
BRITISH AD AGENTS SEEK AGREEMENT 


FEE SYSTEM 





Advertisers Oppose Move Which, They Declare, Would Menace 
Their Freedom of Action, Estop Competition Between Agents 


and Make Their Advertisi 


Less Remunerative 





By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


London Editor, Eptror & PuBLISHER 


BRITISH advertising agents and pub- 

lishers propose to establish a mutual 
agreement intended to encourage adver- 
tising and “to prevent the cutting of 
commissions which results in inefficient 
service.” It is being submitted to cer- 
tain publishers for signature. 

The document was prepared by the As- 
sociation of British Advertising Agents, 
Inc., in conjunction with the representa- 
tives of two or three newspaper publish- 
ing houses. The Association of Agents 
includes some fifty of the leading Brit- 
ish advertising agencies, though there 
are some notable exceptions. 

Space-users appear to regard it as a 
serious menace to their freedom of ac- 
tion. Their mouthpiece is the Incor- 
porated Society of British Advertisers, 
Ltd., which has some 200 members. 


HANDICAP TO ADVERTISERS 


These, through their society, complain 
that the Association of Agents repre- 
sents but 15 per cent of the agen- 
cies in the United Kingdom, and that the 
agreement means an arrangement by 
which they undertake neither to compete 
for each other’s business nor to accept 
new clients on conditions that do not 
leave them (the agents) in full posses- 
sion of the newspaper commissions. 

It is complained, too, that securing 
from the publishers an undertaking not 
to recognize or grant commissions to 
any agents other than those signing the 
agreement will mean extinction of the 
small agents and a curtailmerft of or in- 
terference with the right of advertisers 
to make whatever arrangements they 
deem desirable with their agents without 
reference to any outside party. 

Further, the Society claims that the 
scheme put forward must result in in- 
creasing the expense of advertising, and 
that advertising, therefore, will become 
less remunerative to the advertiser. 

The advertising agents outside the 
Association—many of them entirely 
worthy houses with their own reasons 
for not being members—resent the im- 
plications of the agreement. One of 
them, in criticism of the scheme, de- 
clares that the advertiser will practi- 
cally be coerced into using such media 
as the Association agents may dictate. 
The omission is certainly a weakness in 
the proposal, to which must be added 
that the publishers themselves are di- 
vided as to the desirability and practica- 
bility of the agreement. 


TEXT OF THE AGREEMENT 


I am told that two large publishers 
express their firm disapproval, but as 
the movement is in its early stages as 
yet, possibly there is much more to be 
heard of from the opposition. The In- 
corporated Society of Advertisers de- 
clares that it will fight the proposal 
with all its power. 

The agreement sets forth the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. That during the continuance of this 
Agreement the publishers will, subject to the 
terms and conditions hereinafter stated, allow 
commission on advertisements only to such 
persons, firms or companies as are on the spe- 


cified list of advertising agents, hereinafter 
called “Recognized Agents.” 

2. That the Associated Agents parties here- 
to shall constitute the first list of Recognized 
\gents and agrees to abide by the conditions 
and covenants herein specified relating to 
Recognized Agents. 


3. That subject to Clause 8 hereof addi- 


tional persons, firms or companies (not being 
direct advertisers) may be added to the list 
of Recognized Agents by the publishers from 
time to time, subject to their each signing an 
agreement with the publisher embodying the 
terms of this agreement. 

4. That any Recognized Agent who fails to 
keep the terms of this Agreement shall be 
removed by the publishers from the list and 
no longer receive the privileges of a Recog- 
nized Agent. 

5. Each Recognized Agent shall keep and 
maintain an organization capable of handli 
advertising campaigns and of developing ad- 
vertising. 

6. The publishers shall allow each Recog- 
nized Agent a commission of ———. he 
publishers shall not allow any commission or 
special discount whatsoever, either in money, 
space or otherwise, direct to any advertisers 
or to any person, firm or company not a 
Recognized Agent, except as provided for in 
the next clause hereafter. ; 

Provided always that nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent the publishers from pay- 
ing a commission to a bona fide canvasser or 
representative employed by the publishers to 
secure advertisements. 

7. The publishers may continue to allow 
commission to auctioneers (in respect of auc- 
tion house and classified advertisements) to 
publishers of books (in respect of book ad- 
vertisements only) to publishers of news- 
papers (in respect of their own_ publications 
only) to railways (in respect of their own 
advertising only) to such agents as they may 
from time to time decide (in respect of classi- 
fied advertisements) and a commission of not 
more than 10 per centum to the following 
advertisers in respect only of their advertis- 
ing. 

_ are given the names of certain large 
advertisers who have been granted commission 
prior to July 1st, 1921, whose arrangements 
the publishers feel unable to disturb. 

8. That the following considerations shall 
be taken into account by the publishers in 
determining whether or no a person, firm or 
company is eligible to become a Recognized 
Agent within the meaning of this agreement: 

(1) The- necessary knowledge and ability 
to be able to advise effectively and assist an 
advertiser in the preparation of his adver- 
tising and the wise expenditure of his 
money. 

(2) The necessary organization to carry 
out effectively an advertising campaign and 
develop advertising. 

(3) The independence of any financial 
control by (or agreement with) any adver- 
tiser whereby the advertiser obtains any sub- 
stantial interest in the commissions received 
by the agent. 

(4) The proposed agent has __ sufficient 
financial standing to enable him to justify his 
having a credit account with the newspa- 
pers of the country. 

(5) Whether the general status of the 
agent’s business is such as to make it clear 
that his existence as a Recognized Agent 
will tend towards the development and in- 
crease of advertising. 

(6) In appointing a new Recognized 
Agent that one of the main considerations 
shall be whether he is coming into business 
for the purpose of increasing and develop- 
ing advertising rather than for the purpose 
of merely taking already existing business 
from Recognized Agents. 

9. Except as provided in this clause and in 
Clause 12 hereof, a Recognized Agent shall 
retain and not share with any other person, 
firm or company whomsoever: 

(a) The full commission of al- 
lowed by the Publishers in respect of their 
publications: or 

(b) The commission allowed by proprie- 
tors or publishers of any other publications 
printed and published within the United 
Kingdom up to a commission of 10 per 
centum. 

No rebate or allowance either in cash or 
materials such as blocks, typesetting or 
otherwise or by way of reduction in the 
price of any advertisements in any _publica- 
tion or otherwise, howsoever, shall be made 
or given which would result in reducing the 
said commissions below Twelve and a Half 
per centum, or Ten per centum as the case 
may be: provided always that nothing herein 
shall prevent a Recognized Agent from shar- 
ing any part of his commission as afore- 
said with another agent or with any bona 
fide established foreign or colonial adver- 
tising agent not having any office or place 
of business in the British Isles, or from 
paving a bona fide canvasser or represen- 
tative emploved by the Recognized Agent 
to secure advertising accounts by way of a 
share of the said commission payable by the 
Publishers or the proprietors or publishers 
of othes publications aforesaid. 

10. Any breach by any canvasser or repre 
sentative of the publishers or of a Recognized 
Agent as aforesaid of any of the terms of this 
agreement shall he deemed to be a breach by 
the principal appointing such canvasser or rep- 
resentative. 
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11. In the case of a Recognized Agent work- 
ing for his client on a fixed remuneration year- 
ly or by special fee and returning to the ad- 
vertiser the whole of the commission he receives, 
his fee or salary shall in no case amount to less 
than the minimum remuneration allowed under 
Clauses 6 and 9 received from the publishers 
and other proprietors and publishers. 

12. In certain cases where a Recognized 
Agent has old standing arrangements with his 
clients which result in the Recognized Agent 
receiving a lower rate of remuneration than 
that provided for in Clause 9 is recognized 
that there would be some difficulty in bringing 
any such contracts into conformity with the 
terms of such clause on a given date. It is 
therefore agreed that Clause 9 shall not apply 
to such cases subject to the following terms 
and conditions: 


(1) That the account was operated by the 
Recognized Agents prior to July 1, 1921. 

(2) That a list of such accounts to which 
Clause 9 is not to apply shall on signing of 
this agreement be handed to the publishers 
by the Recognized Agent. 

(3) That any such cut account that may be 
subsequently transferred from one Recog- 
nized Agent to another Recognized Agent 
shall automatically cease to have the benefit 
of this clause and must be handled by the 
Recognized Agent undertaking it in accord- 
ance with the terms of this agreement. 


13. That if, in the opinion of the publishers, 
any Recognized Agent is not carrying out the 
spirit or the letter of this agreement, the pub- 
lishers shall notify the said Recognized Agent 
and his privilege as a Recognized Agent shall 
terminate forthwith and he shall receive there- 
after no further commission unless he shall 
produce such evidence as shall satisfy the pub- 
lishers that the terms of the agreement have 
in fact been kept. 


14. In the case of an account being trans- 
ferred from one Recognized Agent to another 
the publishers have the right to investigate the 
causes of such transference. 


_15. In the case of any investigation pro- 
vided for in this agreement a statement in 
respect of the point at issue made by the 
qualified accountants of the party called upon 
shall be provided and shall be accepted by the 
other party without further evidence. 

_16. The publishers shall notify all Recog- 
nized Agents in the event of one of their 
number being removed from the list, or in 
the event of any additional Recognized Agent 
being appointed, A notification to such effect 
sent to the Association of British Advertising 
Agents shall be deemed to have been made to 
ull Recognized Agents who are members of that 
Association. 

17. This Agreement shall continue in force 
for twelve months certain, and thereafter un- 
til in respect of each Recognized Agent party 
hereto it is determined by six months’ notice 
in writing given by the publishers to the Rec- 
ognized Agents or the Recognized Agent to 
the publishers to determine the same. 





RATHOM EXTOLS N. E. A. 


Providence Journal Editor Calls It In- 
fluence For Country’s Welfare 


John R. Rathom, editor and general 
manager of the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal, is one of those who appreciate 
the work and scope of the National 
Editorial Association. In a letter to 
H. C. Hetaling, executive secretary, Mr. 
Rathom says: 

“I see in the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation something far bigger than any 
organized effort for commercial pur- 
poses. Any movement that brings news- 
paper men closer together; that tends to 
wipe out sectionalism; that helps us, by 
contact, to understand one another bet- 
ter; that causes us to secure from one 
another some added inspiration and a 
deeper knowledge of our combined power 
and our combined obligations, is an 
immense influence in patriotism and the 
welfare of the country.” 








Linotype School at Denton, Tex. 


L. R. Woodson has been employed as 
instructor on linotype machines, a new 
course which will be added to the cur- 
riculum of the College of Industrial 
Arts at Denton, Tex. Two new lino- 
type machines are being installed and 
the course will start at once. The Col- 
lege of Industrial Arts is a state-sup- 
ported institution for young women, a 
large number of whom have signified 
their intention of learning the linotype. 





Fire in Athens, Tex. 


Fire in the office of the Athens (Tex.) 
Review practically destroyed the electric 
motor that drives the presses and dam- 
aged other machinery slightly, No 
issue of the paper was missed. 
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SALT LAKE, MISSOULA, 
N. E. A. RENDEZVOUS 


Tentative Selections by Association’s 
Executive Committee—Brodie Sails 
for Siam December 10, But 
Remains as President 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & Pustisner) 


St. Paut, Minn., Nov 15—H. C 
Hotaling, executive and field secretary 


of the National Editorial Association, 
who returned today from Chicago 


where a meeting of the executives was 
held Sunday states that President Brodie 
did not resign. He will sail to take his 
position as minister to Siam about De- 
cember 10. His duties will devolve on 
Vice-President J. C. Brimblecom, of 
Newton, Mass. The convention will 
meet about July 11. 

Salt Lake City and Missoula, Mont., 
were tentatively selected for the meet- 
ing. A better understanding as to ar- 
rangements is desired from Salt Lake 
City, Missoula to have the privilege of 
holding final sessions, which will in- 
clude the election of officers, etc. Yel- 
lowstone National Park will be among 
the points visited on the route to Mon- 
tana. Twenty-seven cities presented in- 
vitations. 

Horace M. Albright, superintendent 
of the National Park Service, offered 
special attractions, including an observa- 
tion of the semi-centennial year of the 
park. Stephen T. Mather, of the De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C., director of the National Park 
Service, promised exceptional accommo- 
dations and attractions, including a 
stampede of 500 buffaloes. 

A telegram from the Commercial 
Club, Chateau, Mont., held forth the at- 
tractions of their community and Gla- 
cier Park nearby. The Development As- 
sociation at Harlen, Mont., stressed a 
visit to the Milk River valley and a tour 
of the Roosevelt Highway. 

The Chamber of Commerce at Kalis- 
pell urged a tour of the Glacier and Yel- 
lowstone Parks, through the Flathead 
valley and over the Flathead Lake, two 
of Montana’s scenic wonders. 

Montana’s invitation was presented by 
M. J. Hutchens, editor of the Daily Mis- 
soulian, in person. Will Wilke, of Min- 
neapolis, superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the N. E. A., will immediately go 
over the proposed itinerary. 

All members of the executive com- 
mittee were present except Messrs. 
George Marble of Kansas and H. U. 
Bailey of Illinois. 

The sending out of vast amounts of 
publicity and propaganda by the gov- 
ernment, useless in the form given out, 
was disapproved and it was voted to ask 
Congressman Hardy of Colorado to 
draw up a bill and present it as a Na- 
tional Editorial Association measure 
co-ordinating the matter sent out to 
make it more printable and more reli- 
able, the matter to be prepared by a bu- 
reau consisting of five persons, two to 
be selected from each of the dominant 
parties, who will select a fifth, and to 
be free from political bias. 

The owners of the potash-sulphur 
springs, at Sulphur Springs, Arkansas, 
tendered a donation of forty acres of 
land for a National Editorial Home for 
superannuated members. The commit- 
tee referred the matter to a committee 
to report at next national convention. 





Promotion for Wall 
Walter K. Wall, who has been con- 
nected with the advertising department 
of The Baltimore Sun for the past ten 
years, has been promoted to the position 
of local advertising manager of The 


Morning, Evening and Sunday Sun. 
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A. B. C. CHECK OF ALL EDITIONS URGED 
BY NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING MEN 





“‘Truth in Circulation’”’ Is Slogan of Those Who Say Present Analyses 
Are Unfair to Papers Which Put Out Only 
“. One Edition Daily 





RUTH in circulation as well as in 
advertising,” is suggested by a 
Brother N.A.N.E. for action at the 
Milwaukee convention. On this subject, 
the writer, an active vice-president, 
States: 
“One suggestion that I would like to 
see taken up at the coming convention 
is the matter of having the A.B.C. give 
a complete and detailed analysis of 
edition issued by a_ publication, 
morning and afternoon. In my opin- 
ion the annual audits and statements 
now being issued by the A.B.C. are not 
fair to the newspapers issuing only one 
edition a day, and if we live up to our 
motto as a part of the great organiza- 
tion of the A A.C.W., we should put 
forward ‘Truth in Circulation’ as well 
as ‘Truth in Advertising.’ 

“No well-informed newspaper man 
who is conscientious and above board 
can sell advertising on the strength of 
the extra editions put out solely for the 
purpose of maintaining a high circula- 
tion statement regardless of its value to 
the advertiser. 

“We who have handled circulation 
and advertising know full well that no 
edition put out by the publisher has a 
real advertising value to the advertiser 
other than the home edition—and in this 
connection it should be the policy of 
N.A.N.E. to impress this fact as 
strongly as possible on the national ad- 
vertiser and the space-buyer of the ad- 
vertising agencies. My experience of 
twenty-five years in handling circulation, 
on both morning and afternoon papers, 
as well as advertising. IT believe, justifies 
me in saying that this feature is the 
most deceptive practiced by some news- 
rapers that are not any more p?rticular 
how they get their advertising tho 
average 


every 


n the 
burglar is in plying his trade. 

“The practice is abominable, and while 
the A.B.C. is no doubt sincere in its 
present method of issuing audits, it is 
aiding and .abetting this practice. which 
can only be shown through audits and 
semi-annual statements which show 
clearly and detail the distribution of 
every edition, in the same manner in 
which the circulation as a whole is now 
handled.” 

* * * 

NQUIRY into the problems of mer- 

chandising as practised by members 
of the National Association of News- 
paper Executives, is uncovering some 
mighty interesting facts. Principal 
among them appears the fact that na- 
tional advertisers’ representatives have 
been exercising undue pressure of late 
in attempting to secure substantial con- 
cessions in various forms, in exchange 
for advertising contracts. 

A careful survey of facts submitted 
by members in the form of a question- 
naire recently sent out indicates that the 
N.A.N.E, Standard of Merchandising 
Practice for Newspapers, has succeeded 
in a very large measure in eliminating 
and curtailing the most unusual re- 
quests for service clearly outside the 
province of the daily paper. While 
these demands are still being made, i 
appears that N.A.N.E. members as a 
whole are refusing many requests which 
conflict with the standard, even to the 
extent of passing up contracts 1ather 
than concede and establish precedent to 


By RALPH PERRY 





M&: PERRY conducts in Epiror & 
PusLisHer each week (under the 


auspices of the National Association 
of Newspaper Executives) a _ round 
table discussion on matters of inter- 


relation to the newspaper advertising 
department and the user of newspaper 
advertising space. Criticism or com- 
ment on any views expressed and con- 


tributions should be sent to the office 
of the president of the N.A.N.E., Star 
Telegram, Forth Worth, Tex. 











something clearly not within the legiti- 
mate scope of newspaper 

The situation in a 
pressed by Frank E. 
director of the 


service. 
nutshell as ex- 
Tripp, advertising 
Elmira (N. Y.) Star 
Gazette, in response to an advertising 
agency’s questionnaire asking what he 
would do in the way of service and co- 
operation, is in part as follows: 

“This paper is engaged in the news- 
paper business, its chief aim being to 
publish a good newspaper whereby its 
columns will be in demand for accept- 
able advertising. It does not sell ad- 
vertising on the basis of how much 
free service it can give an advertiser or 
any agency and how much unfair com- 
petition it can throw in the path of an- 
other advertiser who is already its cus- 
tomer. We think pretty much that it 
should be the function of a substantial 
advertising agent to conduct his busi- 
ness along the same lines. If he wants 
to go into the merchandising promo- 
tion business, he will probably find an 
excellent field. This newspaper makes 
no bid for advertising on the basis of 
how much free service it can 
advertiser. It sells its space on 
hasis of the value of that space. If it 
could afford to give more than the 
service, which is naturally its function, 


give an 
the 


for 
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it could afford to give a lower adver- 
tising rate and that is what it would 
do.” 

Mr. Tripp then outlines 
policy regarding “service,” which is in 
complete concord with the N.A.N.E. 
Standard. Concluding his answer, Mr. 
Tripps states: 

“Our personal opinion is that it is 
about time for newspapers and adver- 
tising agents to decide whether they are 
going to continue the advertising busi- 
ness or try and see who can give away 
the most merchandising service.” 

E. W. Waldron, advertising manager 
of the Washington Post, agrees with 
Mr. Tripp’s statement that the duty of 
a publisher is to put out as good a 
newspaper as he can, and sell advertis- 
ing space at a fair price. He also com- 
ments that for a while the Post was 
very liberal with its co-operation and 
found that the more liberality it showed, 
the more it was imposed on and called 
upon for services which in most cases 
meant nothing to it. Speaking of mer- 
chandising service he says: 

“Unfortunately a great many news- 
papers seem to think it good business 
to establish, at heavy expense, elaborate 
research and merchandise organizations, 
We believe these are the functions of the 
agencies and have nothing to do with a 
newspaper or the space it sells.” 

One of the questions of merchandis- 
ing service, which seems predominant is 
that of the sending out of “broadsides.” 
Quite a number of cases have been re- 
ported to headquarters, members stating 
they were told that other members of 
the association were sending out these 
broadsides at their own expense. These 
statements were made by agencies to 
certain members, alleging that their 
next door neighbor was giving this ser- 
vice, yet investigation of the merchan- 
dising plans of over 90 per cent of the 
membership to date indicates that the 
agencies were stating something un- 
proveable, and were possibly using this 
method of leverage to secure something 
which the standard and members agree 
is not to be given. The remaining 10 
per cent represent reports not yet 
received at headquarters, and in all 


his paper’s 





PRACTICAL MERCHANDISING CO-OPERATION 





ERCHANDISING practices of a 
nvteons dati paper are 
outlined this week, as one of the series 
on co-operation as defined by N.A.N.E. 
members. While this paper keeps with- 


in the standard established by N.A.N.E., 


large 


it serves well its advertiser, dealer, 
jobber and broker. This department 
functions as follows: 

“If the advertiser does not have distribution 


in our territory, we endeavor to put him in 
touch with a list of the right sort of jobbers 
or brokerage firms who can be interested in 
his proposition. We do not actually make 
the sale to the distributor, but do everything 


possthle to get him lined up. 

“When an advertising campaign is about to 
break, if desired, we will send letters to the 
local retailers informing them of the forth- 


coming schedule, advising them to be stocked 
with the goods to take care of the demands 
the advertising will create. urging them to 
make efficient use of the advertising material, 
window sets, display cards, etc., with which 
the advertiser, or his distributor will supply 
them, requesting them to give the line a 
prominent location in their stocks and sug- 
gesting that they call attention of their cus- 
tomers to these particular goods. We will 
also include proof of first ad, or of entire 
schedule, if these are furnished us. 

“We will solicit window displays and if 
contract is of sufficient size, see that a lim- 
ted number of these are properly installed. 
This also applies to the distribution of win- 
dow cards or other advertising material and 
the posting of reproductions of advertisements 
on retailers’ windows. 

“We sometimes make a limited number of 


nersonal calls, but only where special circum- 
stances make this necessary. 
“We conduct local surveys and furnish 


market and merchandising information to ad- 
vertisers from our immediate territory. 

_“We furnish letters to salesmen in_connec- 
tion with the advertising contracts, giving in- 





ormation of the 
which the 


about to 
and 


campaign 


appear, 
salesmen can use 


do use to 


good effect in securing retail distribution. 

“We supply advertisers or their salesmen 
with route lists of local grocers, druggists, 
automobile and accessory dealers and other 
ines, 

‘The foregoing are general methods of co- 
operation. Special cases require special 
measures. Permit me to illustrate: 

“One advertiser wanted to tack signs to 
hook up with his newspaper campaign. Ap- 


parently he was violating an ordinance which 
required bill posters to take a high-priced 
license. He was arrested. It became neces- 
sary for me to call upon and convince the 
city commissioners that he was acting as 
agent for local grocers and since they, as resi- 
dents, were entitled to do this sort of work 
without license, he had not violated the ordi- 
nance. He was discharged and permitted to 
continue his work. 

“Another advertiser aroused the animosity 
of local wholesalers because he was dealing 
directly with retailers and cutting too deeply 
into their trade. He had a contest proposi- 
tion connected with his campaign which these 
competitors claimed violated a state law origi- 
nally designed to eliminate the trading-stamp 
proposition. The advertiser was enjoined by 
law from further prosecuting his scheme. 
Two consultations with the county attorney 
and one with the Supreme Court on my part 
straightened out this matter and permitted the 
advertiser to proceed, 

“Frequently it is necessary for us to con- 
vince the Blue Sky Board that certain invest- 
ment propositions which we are advertising 
are legitimate and sound. 

“For such co-operation as has been out- 
lined, naturally we expect a worth-while con- 
tract—say a minimum of 5,000 lines which 
we are assured will be carried out in full. 

“Our loca] dealers are well trained—they 
appreciate the value of advertising the manu- 
facturer or distributor does to move goods 
from their shelves and are willing to co- 
operate. They are usually ready to stock a 
new product that is to be backed by a strong 
advertising campaign. We find them very re- 
sponsive to such letters as those discussed 
above. 


information 


probability will concur with the othe: 
ninety. 

Out of more than one hundred re 
ports of merchandising plans, I have 
selected that of the Washington Star, 
sent in by Leroy W. Herron, advertis- 
ing manager, as it happens to be one 
of the last received, and seems to cover 
the situation expressed by a majority of 
other reports already examined. Mr. 
Herron states, on the matter of broad- 
sides 

“We will send out letters for a new 
product to the trade notifying them of 
an advertising campaign and telling them 
all the benefits they will derive from 
this campaign in the Star and suggest- 
ing that in order to reap the benefits of 
it, it would be well for them to give 
window and counter displays while the 
advertising is appearing. In this case, 
however, we charge the cost of the ac- 
tual work and the postage to the adver- 


tiser, we merely furnishing the letter, 
paper and envelopes. Or we will send 
out a broadside containing advertise- 


ments that are to appear in the Star, 
together with statement similar to that 
given above in the letters suggesting 
co-operation and in this case the postage 
is charged to the advertiser.” 

“Standardization in co-operative work 
is the crying need of the newspaper 
fraternity,” writes the advertising man- 
ager of one of the larger Middle West- 
ern papers. “It has been our experience 
that there is no limit to what advertis- 
ing agencies will ask for in behalf of 
their clients. Each agency seems to be 
trying to outdo the other in securing 
free merchandising service. I really 
believe that if the thing goes on with- 
out some check or regulation it will 
only be a matter of time until practi- 
cally every newspaper in America will 
be the broker and merchandising agent 
of every manufacturing concern whose 
advertisements are represented in its 
columns. 

“To my notion the publication of a 
newspaper is something distinct and 
separate from a brokerage service or 
merchandising service. The only legiti- 
mate function of a newspaper in a 
commercial way is the sale of its ad- 
vertising space at the lowest possible 
rate consistent with production costs. 
When it comes to introducing side 
issues such as mailing out circular mat- 
ter and calling upon the trade, you have 
injected an uncertain and variable ele- 
ment which cannot fail to work to the 
detriment of both the publisher and 


advertiser.” 
idyertise is ee 


NE of the association’s active mem- 

bers has installed a service depart- 
ment and has_ written headquarters 
asking information as to what sort of 
should be included in a 
monthly bulletin, which he contemplates. 
Headquarters would be pleased to re- 
ceive copies of other member’s bulletins 


and data for this member. Any infor- 
mation received will be forwarded 
direct. oe 

EW MEMBERS for N. A. N. E. in- 


include the Springfield (Ohio) Sun, 
George V. Sheridan, publisher, and the 
Marietta (Ohio) Times. Vice-presi- 
dents report a renewed interest in the 
principles and accomplishments of the 
association and are working to bring 
their states up to 100 per cent member- 
ship before the 1922 Milwaukee conven- 
tion. ; 
Amen Corner to Entertain 
The Brethren of the Amen Corner will 
entertain at the 21st annual dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, January 7, 1922, in 


honor of Edward Page Mitchell, chief 
editorial writer of the Sun for many 
years and now of the New York Herald. 
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a prestige expressed in terms of 


AO 


increased sales at a profit. 


Through newspapers, focus your 


advertising on markets where 


AMMEN NPM ln 


you have distribution. 





; 
Invest in Newspaper Advertising i 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 2 
Publishers’ Representatives 
Chicago , , Atlanta : 
Kansas City Ge San Francisco i 
Serial Advertisement No. 62. 5 
Mr. Publisher—will you make a mem 
orandum of our New York address? 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agen 
15 East 26th Street, New York City 
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DAVID LAWRENCE 


JUNIUS B. WOOD 


r fourteen years star reporter o Head of the Far Eastern Service of 
th Associated Press, covering as the Chicago Daily News, who has 
it of anv othe signments in all parts of the world just returned from the Orient fo 
: . E the Conference. He has distin 
. \merica cluding two years at the Western guished himself at 


ional as 
ear 


in interna 
for the last ten vea 


and cables from all capitals give impressions made 














MAXIMILIAN HARDEN ANDRE TARDIEU 
ermany’s foremost publicist, whose Former French High Commissioner 
en’ the Kaiser could not silence to the United States and right hand 

J : , man of Clemenceau at the Peace 

writes from Germany a detached Conference. He is a trained re- 
view of the proceedings as thev ap porter of international experience as 
> a al ef 9 well as a tesmar 
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and the entire staff of the Chic 


LONDON PARIS ROME 
Edward Price Bell Hiram K. Moderwell Edgar Ansel Mowrer 


THE HAGUE DUBLIN PEKING 
W. J. L. Kiehl William H. Brayden William R. Giles 


STOCKHOLM MILAN GLASGOW 
Hal O’Flaherty Dr. Mario Borsa W. L. Mason 
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¢/at Washington for the Consolidated Press 
































PAUL SCOTT MOWRER LEROY T. VERNON DR. WILLIAM T. ELLIS 
Head of the Paris Bureau of the Head of the Washington Bureau of Who covered the Near East for the 
Chicago Daily News, who organized the Chicago Daily News for the past 1 New York Herald and later 
ind directed the war service of the } | 
Chicago Daily News in France. He eighteen years—an experienced and vrote a remarkable series on the 
has come to Washington especially to reliable reporter who has a brilliant Russian Revolution for the Saturday 


cover the Disarmament Conference -cord of news achievements Evening Post 


dé by the Conference on the Peoples of the World 








GEORGE N. BARNES WILLIAM BIRD 
Member of the British War Cabinet Head of the Paris Bureau of the 
and British delegate to the Peace Consolidated Press Association, whose 
Conference—an authority on Arma- cable stories have attracted nation 
ment questions and one who can wide attention He travels exten 
truthfully interpret the thought of sively throughout all of Europe, 
English people. constantly reporting international 
affairs 


hic 





ago Daily News Foreign Service: 


| VIENNA BERLIN CONSTANTINOPLE 
A. R. Decker George R. Witte Constantine Brown 


KOBE CRACOW AMSTERDAM 
A. W. Curtis M. R. Dziewicki Leopold Aletrino 


RIGA ALGIERS SOFIA 


Louis Levine Michel Raneau Constantine Stephanove 


Robert B. McClean, Business Manager 


Press Association Fifth Floor, Evening Star Bldg, Washington, D. C. 
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TRIPLE 


DOLLAR’S PURCHASING POWER 





Its High Efficiency and Low Cost Cut Deeply Into Selling Charges, 
Which Often Are Three or Four Times Cost 
; of Manufacturing 





By C. L. 


Executive Secretary National Association of 


667P.HE economics of classified adver- 

tising is a rather formidable 
phrase,” remarked an acquaintance of 
the writer recently, “but a grasp of the 
essentials of the subject would certainly 
help classified salesmen.” 

Economics is nothing but an airplane 
view of business; production, distribu- 
tion and exchange. And the economics 
of classified is an understanding of 
classified in relation to the entire prob- 
lem of distribution. 

Business as at present organized, or 
rather unorganized, is full of lost effort 
and waste motion. It is too individual- 
istic, has too much blind unregulated 
competition. The often-abused trusts 
were a step in the right direction. They 
tended to eliminate useless competition. 
But the trusts unregulated were un- 
questionably a menace. The present day 
economist likes to visualize the entire 
United States, for example, as a vast, 
wellplanned, sanely administered indus- 
trial unit. He asserts that it is at pres- 
ent a great factory with thousands 
of competing advertising departments, 
thousands of competing accounting de- 
partments. 

“It is true that our great waste is 
caused by the system of production for 
profit,” said H. L. Gantt, the distin- 
guished efficiency expert, “but it is not 
irue that the lost wealth goes mostly to 
the profiteer. It doesn’t go to anybody. 
It isn’t being created. 

“The high cost of selling is one of 
the principal evils. A typewriter cost- 
ing $25 to manufacture sells for $115. 
An automobile costing $125 to produce 
sells for four times that figure and so 
on. Three or four to one is about an 
average relation between production and 
sales cost on manufactured items. 
Which brings me to the humble, lowly, 
insignificant classified ad: one of the 
most important factors in outwitting 
living costs and reducing distribution 
expense that civilization has ever 
evolved. 

“Hundreds of 
worth of 


millions of dollars’ 
merchandise is distributed 
yearly through the classified columns of 
the nation’s newspapers. Millions of 
men find jobs, millions of employers 
find employees, millions of rooms are 
rented, millions of dollars’ worth of 
real estate changes hands. And all this 
at a selling cost so low in relation to 
other channels that I do not hesitate 
to assert that if all the nation’s busi- 
ness, which ought to be, actually were 
transacted through the classified col- 
umns your dollar would increase three- 
fold in purchasing-power and would be 
far easier to get hold of than at present. 
As compared to any other known form 
of distribution, the cost of classified 
space is absurdly low. 

“A man buys a couple of dollars’ 
worth of space and as a result sells, 
let us say, a $2,000 automobile or a 
$2,500 motorboate or a $1,000 order of 
furniture, or lets a room for $20 a 
week which, if the tenant remains a 
year means a sale of over $1,000, or a 
$300 motorcycle or phonograph, or a 
$500 piano, or a $200 safe, or a $10,000 
home. Figuring the ad at $2 he pays 
from 1 per cent down to a tenth of 


PERKINS 
Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 


1 per cent. Competition of course 
compels the seller to discount this low 
sales expense in the price: thus the pur- 
chaser profits. 

“Against this, note Printers’ Ink’s 
figures regarding the display advertis- 
ing expense of several commodities 
figured in relation to volume, and re- 
member even shouldering this burden 
the concern’s publicity proved profit- 
able: 


Per Cent 
Weich’s (Grape Juice. ..sicadessossers 10 
Gem Safety Rasee 2 .cssccccvcévessus 10 
\ Dried Fruit Advertiser............ 12 
Champion Spark Plug .....-csccosess 7 
Rvenrwhe BOE cies cvcc sctesseeewese 8 
Am Ofice Appliance ...60ccesinnaees 15 
el rrr: 10 


RS eee rey eee se ee 10 
A Tooth Brush 


“What does this mean to the classified 
salesman? Merely that if he under- 
stood how ridiculously cheap is the 
space he is selling, he would be less 
inclined to feel that he had to offer 
‘extras’ in case of a complaint about the 
price. Then, too, if a man tries to beat 
him down on the score of a competi- 
tor’s rate, he’ll come back at him with 
more confidence, Just because one man 
may be offering $10 gold pieces for a 
dollar is no reason why their purchase 
at $1.25 is not a good investment when 
it means covering an additional public 
with one’s message. Any man who is 
fortunate enough to be selling some- 
thing to which classified is adapted, and 
that is almost everything, where it is 
not necessary to create a demand should 
he grateful to every paper which will 
permit him to use its columns at the 
rates row quoted. 

**All whiskey’s good,’ said the Ken- 
tucky colonel, ‘the only difference is 
that some are better than others.’ Just 
because one investment pays me 60 per 
cent dividends offers no reason why I 
should complain about the one that pays 
me but 50 per cent. Any investment in 
classified yields’ relatively enormous 
returns. If classified salesmen realized 
this, they’d sell a great deal more of it. 
If classified managers realized it, there’d 
be less talk about reducing rates. In 
fact, if the salesmen would post their 
public on the real truth of the situation, 
educite it regarding the ‘economics of 
classified,’ they wouldn’t have to sell it 
in the usual sense. They’d place it, and 
at higher rates than those prevailing 
today.” 

* a * 
“ ABSOLUTELY inestimable,” is the 
value placed upon the Digest of 
the Classified Advertising Managers’ 

Atlanta Convention by R. H. Wildman, 
classified advertising manager of the 
Baltimore Sun. He tells why in the 
letter that follows: 


Battimore, Mp., October 14, 1921. 
Mr. C..L. Perkins, 
New York, N 4 
Dear Perkins: I have read and re-read with 
more than a usual degree of interest the 
Digest of the meetings held bw the Classified 
Advertising Managers during their convention 
in Atlanta tast June—and have thorouchly 
“digested” all of the manv interesting facts 
and figures which it so comprehensively em 
braces. 
Although I was fortunate enough to have 
attended the Atlanta convention, the report 
compiled by the Association of Newspaper 


Classified Advertising Managers mirrors so 
vividly the high-lights of the sessions—and 
represents such a pithy résumé of all that 


transpired therein—that I deem it an invalu- 
able acquisition to my business library. 

To anyone interested in the development of 
classified advertising who was not present at 
the Atlanta “get-together” the value of the 
Digest could not be measured in concrete 
terms. 

It reflects the concensus of opinion of the 
leading classified mediums of the country 
upon every phase of the subject—it fingers 
the pulse of the national classified situation in 
all of its diverse ramifications. 

In my opinion, the worth and utility of 
the Digest to a Classified Advertising Man- 
ager are absolutely inestimable. 


R. H. Witpman, 
Classified Advertising Manager, 
Baltimore Sun. 
* * * 

N a talk to the Medill School of 

Journalism of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, E, W. Parsons, advertising man- 
ager of the Chicago Tribune, had some 
interesting things to say about want-ads 
and their economic significance. 

“Classified advertising,’ said Mr. 
Parsons, “is the parent of all advertis- 
ing. Back in the seventeenth century it 
was the only kind of advertising. It is 
the parent of a free press, because the 
only free press is the press that is not 
dependent for revenue on the subsidies 
of factions and of ‘interests.’ It is the 
coiner of a new word in the language— 
the word ‘adlet.’ 

“One newspaper in one of the great 
communities of the world printed last 
year twice as many want-ads as there 
were families in that community. The 
number was 1,417,202. Those want-ads 
filled 30.565 columns and made almost 
10,000,000 agate lines of type. 


“The postal matter they engendered 
was enormous. A fraction of the me- 
dium’s want-ads carry a box number 
instead of the advertiser’s address or 
telephone number, But even so that 
paper in 1920 received 3,712,255 letters 
to be distributed to those box numbers 
of its clients. 

“History is not in its essence a pageant 
of wars and coronations and spectacles,” 
said Mr. Parsons. “In its essence it is 
a struggle for markets and between 
markets. And your want-ad columns, 
as now scientifically developed and man- 
euvered by an energetic newspaper, form 
a unique addition to the markets of the 
world—a market as open to and as 
cheap for the poor woman with a hall 
bedroom to rent as it is to the gigantic 
corporation. 

“A peaceful market, unhampered by 
tariff discriminations, expeditious, com- 
prehensive, specific, bringing people face 
to face if they want to meet and giving 
thousands upon thousands of persons a 
chance to barter on the agreeable 
ground of acquaintanceship. 

“Why,” he said, “if all forms of ad- 
vertising were swept away tomorrow, 
the first to spring up again would be 
want advertising. The want-ad section 
is the great public school of advertis- 
ing, in which men and women learn to 
trust the printed claims of others. One 
cannot lie successfully in a ‘want-ad.’ 
Detection is instant.” 














New York 








When Consulted Remember 
_.\ « This Valuable 
cB Route List 


— consulted by your friends among manufactur- 

ers and advertisers interested in canvassing Baltimore 
Grocers, remember that the NEWS and AMERICAN Grocery 
Route List has time and again proven invaluable to national 
advertisers getting Baltimore distribution. 


This Route List is compiled in book form of the convenient 
vest pocket size and copyrighted. It is available to the manufacturer 
who sends his representative to us with a letter of introduction saying 
that IF and WHEN advertising is undertaken in Baltimore The 
NEWS and AMERICAN will be used. 


The trade investigations made by us so far of food products in the 
Baltimore market include Baked Beans, Cakes, Candy, Canned Goods, Catsup, 
Chewing Gum, Cocoanut, Packaged and Soluble Coffee, Dates, Desserts, Oats, 
Raisins, Spices, Tapioca, Tea, Flour, Honey, Jams and Jellies, Lard Substitutes, 
Macaroni, Spaghetti and Noodles, Canned Milk, Prepared Mustard, Mince 
Meat, Nuts, Oleomargarines and Nut Butters, Pickles, Plum Puddings, Salad 
Dressings, Table Syrup, Soaps and Bottled Vinegar and Beverages. 


Copies will be sent on request to 
interested manufacturers everywhere. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


Che Baltimore American y 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 
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astern Representative estern Representative 

150 Nassau Street ray nade First National Bank Bidg. 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


The King of Screen Artists 


Tells All About His Triumphal Trip Abroad in the First 
Story Ever Written by Himself for Publication 
Above His Own Signature 


RELEASED BEGINNING DECEMBER 4 





Charlie Chaplin is a fascinating story Some of the papers who ordered this 
series by wire and long distance phone 


teller. The series tingles with personality. haleme wees teil to sh 
e had any copy to show: 


There are humorous and pathetic inci- : 
New York American 


Chicago Daily News 
Boston Post 
San Francisco Examiner 


dents, numerous anecdotes, life-like pen 


pictures of the celebrities he met, includ- 


ing a week-end with H. G. Wells, who 


says that Charlie has the humor of Atlanta Journal 
Dickens. There is no ordinary moving Seattle Times 
picture talk or studio gossip. It is the Los Angeles Examiner 


Pittsburgh Post 


diary of a sensitive young artist who tells . 
* i Sins Detroit Journal 


frankly and without reservation how it iit, icine 

feels to be the most popular man in the Beltimeve Sem 

world. The series consists of about Omaha Daily News 

60,000 words, to be released for Sunday Cleveland Plain Dealer, Etc. 

or daily use, illustrated by photographs The English and Welsh rights were closed by cable, 
—— ‘ R the English rights being secured by Lord Northcliffe’s 

and original drawings made by Chaplin. paper, The Lenden Evening News. 


Wire for Full Particulars 


We Will Send You Descriptive Matter, Sample Pages of the First Instal- 
Iments, and Quote Price for Your Territory if It Is Still Open 


THE | cx 


Ar Western Office: 


McCLURE NEWSPAPER efx “dp, Se Areme Cis, 


SYNDICATE 2 accra. 
373 Fourth Avenue A 5 - 


‘uit Wei dina te Australian Office: 
-harlie Uhaplins favorite ustratec 
NEW YORK ” Autograph 283 Clarence Street Sydney, N.S. W. 
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LUCK’S FOSTER MOTHER IS ALERTNESS 
WHEN BIG NEWS BREAKS 





Charlie Bridge, Frantic for News on a Dull Night, Covered Every 
Angle on Tip that Burning Ship Had Entered Harbor, 


and Had Best 


Story in Town 





By FRANK LE ROY BLANCHARD 


EpITroRial 
A. Bridge, fo1 
newspaper 
events that 
workirs. 


COL. COCKERILL once said that a 

4 clean beat by a newspaper was most 
likely an accident; that it was a far bet- 
ter test of ability to print the best story 
which all the 
papers had equal access. The colonel’s 
phrase is almost an axiom. Old hands 
at the city desk will agree, though, that 
the element of luck is always to be 
reckoned with. And luck’s foster mother 
is alertness. 


Note—This story was told 


many years night city 
men of his day. 


occurred between 1885 and 1905 


on a piece of news to 


One sultry summer night Charlie Rus- 
sel turned over the schedule in the city 
room of the World, remarking to C. A. 
Bridge, the night city editor, “This has 
been the dullest of days, so far as news 
there isn't a story on this schedule 
that is’ worth sticks. It is up to 
you to make the paper tonight.” 

It did look dull enough. Little would 
have been lost if the schedule had blown 
out of the Bridge felt dis- 
couraged at the start. So when a tele- 
phone message about 7 o'clock told of a 
fire at a Staten Island beach 
grasped at the possibility of developing 
there, and hustled a good man 
Tom Keith) to the ferry 
on his way to the scene. 
later Keith telephoned. 

“I'm at Quarantine. A 


goes; 


two 


window. 


resort, he 


a story 
(in this case 
Half an hour 


has 
I saw her 
from the ferry-boat, but I could not see 


steamer 
just gone up the bay on fire. 


where she went. Looked like one of 
the West Indies liners. She’s a fur- 
nace afloat. It looked as if her plates 


red hot.” 
Mr. Bridge immediately got busy. He 
could not learn the name of the steamer, 


were 


and what was of more consequence just 
then, he could not find out in which di- 
rection she had That she 
somewhere in the harbor, ablaze, he 
knew, that was all. Hurried in- 
structions were telephoned to every sta- 
tion man along both rivers, and to the 
3rooklyn and Jersey branch offices, with 
no result. 
charter a 


gone, 


was 


and 


\way went two reporters to 
tug, and a systematic search 
begun. An _ hour during 
which the telephone wires were kept 
hot, but no clue to the burning ship was 
forthcoming. The night city editor be- 
gan to grow excited and profane. 

A little after 9 o’clock the boy at the 
door reported that a young man wanted 


was passed, 


to see the editor “about some steamer 
story or other.” 
He ushered in the visitor who soon 


made it known that he had been a pas- 
senger on the steamship Leona, which 
had sailed out of port two days before, 
for the West Indies, carrying 40 pas- 
sengers and a valuable cargo of mer- 
Twenty hours out fire had 
the hold, and the 
ship had put back to port, arriving none 
too soon. “Where is she?” he was asked. 
Why, at her pier, of course, in the East 
River, almost under the Brooklyn 
Bridge. And two men hurried down to 


chandise. 


been discovered in 


the pier. 

Was the caller made 
couldn’t have gotten away from the 
World office without a fight. And when 
he casually remarked that he was a cam- 


welcome? He 


to me 
editor of the 
His experience in handling some of the most important news 


several 


years ago by the late Charles 
New 


York World and one of the ablest 


are full of interest to present day newspaper 
era fiend, and had nearly forty exposures 
that he had taken after the fire had 
started Bridge fell on his neck in his 
enthusiasm. Had the visitor had his 
dinner? No. 

“Boy, bring over the best meal the 
Astor House can provide. Bring wine 
and cigars. Our friend can have noth- 
ing too good.” 

The ex-passenger seated beside 
the readiest writer in the office (that 
night it was Sam Williams, who is still 
on the staff of the World). It 
Sam’s night off, and he had “dropped 
in” after the theatre, in full evening 
clothes, and his story was pumped out 
of him. Sam listened with both ears, 
and pounded a typewriter with both 
hands, while art room experts examined 
the precious films from the 
camera, 


was 


was 


stranger's 


“This film,” said the visitor, “shows 
where the bodies are.” 

“What bodies?” asked Sam. 

“Why, there are fourteen dead men 


in the forecastle,” was the reply. “They 
were caught there by the flames, and 
perished without any one being able to 
lift a hand to help them.” 

The story of the tragedy went on. 
Williams transferred the survivor's halt- 
ing sentences, drawn from him by skill- 
ful questioning, into yivid, thrilling 
English, while other men gathered up 
the various ends needed to complete the 
account of a sea disaster replete with all 
elements of peril and heroism. The copy 
piecemeal to the printers, 
and suitable display headings attested to 
the editorial appreciation of the story. 
The visitor grew sleepy and longed to 


was rushed 


go to his home, but he was persuaded 
to stay till the paper was made up. He 
could not be permitted to go out and 
fall into the hands of the men on a rival 
sheet. 

Then one of the men sent to the pier 
called up. He had been denied access 
to the ship, had not, in fact, been al- 
lowed to step on the wharf. The watch- 
man on duty declared, too, that the Le- 
ona was far out at sea, and there was 
no ship on fire at the pier or anywhere 
else, so far as he knew. No, there had 
been no men from other papers at the 
wharf. Other men were hurried to the 
with orders to “break in” some- 
how, and get on board the ill-fated ship. 
Knowledge « 


pier, 


f the conditions there was 
essential if a complete story was to be 
printed. Especially so, as the affair be- 
gan to look like a total eclipse for the 
other fellows. 


It was 1 o'clock in the morning. The 
night city editor swore a little, and then 
called up the coroner’s office. Interven- 
tion from this source seemed to be the 
only way out of the dilemma, even if it 
did let the other papers in on the story. 
Old Coroner Hoeber was aroused by 
phone, and was appealed to in the name 
of humanity to go down and force an 
opening of the gates to the pier. He 
yielded, but the men from the other pa- 
pers on duty at the coroner’s office were 
aroused as well, and when Dr. Hoeber 


for November 


P93) E927 
reached the pier there was a gathering 
there that looked like a meeting of the 
City News The doctor’s 
authority was quickly recognized, and 
the gates were opened. 


Association. 


Gaining access to the ship, conditions 
were found to have been by no means 
exaggerated by the World’s informant. 
The work of the flames had been disas- 
trous, and the bodies of the victims were 
found in the exact spot that he had indi- 
cated. The coroner took the necessary 
steps, officially, and the story was public 
property. But the accounts printed in 
the other papers were simply painful in 
their inadequacy, while not an _ essen- 
tial detail was lacking in the two-page 
account, profusely illustrated, that ap- 
peared in the morning World. 

This case strikingly illustrated the 
maxim enunciated by Col. Cockerill. The 
news was equally accessible, in the in- 
itial stage, to all the night city editors 
in New York; but the factor of luck 
counted for Charlie Bridge, the World’s 
night city editor, who was. straining 
every nerve to enliven a schedule of 
deadly dullness, and the result was a 
“heat” that became historical in the an- 
nals of New York journalism. 


Another Mexican Junk Dealer 

Further solicitation of American pa- 
pers for shipment of copies to Mexican 
addresses is reported to Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER by H. H. Fris, circulation man- 
ager of the El Paso (Tex.) Herald, who 
last week gave the results of investiga- 
tions which proved that the supposed 
news agent ordering the papers was a 
junk dealer, that he sold the papers for 
wrapping stock and that the American 
publishers received no pay. Saturnino 
A Lopez, who styles himself a book- 


seller and news agent with a post office 
address in Vera Cruz, was “looked up’ 
by Mr. Fris following receipt of an or 
der for 50 copies of the Herald daily 
and 100 copies Sunday. Mr. Fris states 
that Senor Lopez lives in a waterfront 
tenement, with no place of business and 
that his neighbors report that he sells 
American newspapers as wrapping paper 


Would Bury Canadian “Unknown’’ 

The Halifax (N. S.) Herald has 
originated a proposal for the burial at 
Ottawa of an unknown Canadian sol 





dier, following the precedents estab- 
lished by England, France and _ the 
United States. The Herald publishers 


signed endorsements from a number of 
prominent Canadians, including Stewart 
Lyon, editor of the Toronto Globe, and 
3urford Hooke, manager of the Regina 
Leader. President Harding, Edwin F. 
Gay, president of the New York Even- 
ing Post, and Frank A. Munsey, have 
sent messages of approval. 
St. Paul Employees Save 

The 480 employees of all departments 
of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
have a benefit association in successful 


operation. It is called the Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press Co-operative Savings 
Bank. A. J. McFall, business manager 


and director of advertising, is president; 
H. R. McGault, managing editor, and 
G. N. Gunderson, vice-presidents; Miss 
Alice Larson, secretary, and S. J. Rob- 
erson, treasurer. 





San Antonio Recovers From Flood 

The San Antonio (Tex.) newspapers 
a few days ago put on industrial sec- 
tions telling of the rapid recovery of 
local business firms who suffered from 
the flood of September 10. 





morning papers. 


Our methods are different. 
the strong-arm squad. 





More Local Display 


We get it for you—10,000 lines per 
month of good, clean, high grade busi- 
ness from your best manufacturers 
and wholesale merchants with our 


Weekly Business Review Page 
HESE are the days when every line counts, particu- 
larly on Saturday in evening papers and Monday in 


Our Weekly Business Review Page can be 
nent institution in your paper 
in a manner that makes friends for you. 


Please don’t confuse us with 
We have been raising the standard 
of ethics in special Space Selling for twenty years. 
in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, then write. 


Thomas W. 


Operating in the United States and Canada 


Home Office, Memphis, Tenn. 


made a perma- 


We sell it and keep it sold 


Look 


Briggs Co. 
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The quality of your advertising 
display is closely scrutinized by 
local and foreign advertisers 


And the charac-.er of display depends 
so much on the type faces available. 


With the Ludlow System for Display 
you can have as many fonts as you want, 
twelve to sixty point, regular, bold, con- 
densed, extended and italic. 


What’s more, every font is ready for 
instant use without a mold or machine 
change. This means that every one of 
your compositors has instant access to 
the very face he wants, in any size he 
wants, and in any quantity he wants. 


You get this wonderful display face lay- 
out and you get the production. Always 
ready for any rush of business. 


In fact, you get production, from every 
angle, that you can not get with any 
system other than the Ludlow. 


You want the real facts and we 
want you to have them. So tell 
us to prove to you what the Lud- 
low will give you on your display 





Ludlow Typograph Company 
General Office and Factory: 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Office: 606 World Building, New York City 





LUDLOW ALL-SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. 
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NO 1920 PAPER LACK 
SAYS KELLOGG 


Last Year’s Newsprint Product 10 P. C. 
Over That of 1919, With Use In- 
creased 5 P. C.—1921 Shows 
Only 4 P. C. Drop 

‘There is no shortage of print paper 
anywhere in America and there was no 
real shortage last year,” Says R. S. Kel 


logg, secretary of the Newsprint Ser- 
vice Bureau, with reference to a press 
statement of the New York State Col 
lege of Forestry entitled, “Suppression 
of the Press.” 


“The College of Forestry charges that 
the ‘Suppression of the Press’ is in 
process of development, because of the 
failure of the people to recognize the 
importance of protecting and growing 
forests and the college lays great stress 
upon the shortage in print paper, which, 
it says, has already occurred. 

‘As a matter of fact,” says Mr. Kel- 
logg, “while there was an apparent short- 
age of newsprint paper at one period in 
1920 there was really no shortage what- 
ever, but simply a panic and 
shortage caused by an extraordinary con- 
sumption of paper the took 
with sugar, coal, gasoline nd othet 
When the 
plete and it became possible to ascer 
tain the actual facts, it was found that 
the newsprint manufacturers of North 
\merica had turned out 10 per cent more 
paper than in the previous year, while 
the publishers had increased their con 
sumption only 5 per cent, and that at 
the end of the year publishers had 
nearly 50 per cent more paper in their 
warehouses or in transit to them 
they had 

“Newsprint paper is 


fear of 


same as 
pla 
commodities. 
ad 


year Was com- 


than 
at the beginning of the year. 

an article of re 
consumption, because 
who once acquires the habit of 
reading a daily paper maintains it stead- 
ily thereafter, unless reduced to absolute 
penury. For example, the statistics of 
the Post Office Department show that 
the circulation of the English language 
dailies - in the United States which 
mounted to 26,715,000 copies for the six 
months ending September 30, 1919, in- 
creased to 28,113,000 copies as of March 
31, 1920, to 28,232,000 copies as of Sep- 
ember 30, 1920, and to 28,582,000 copies 
for the six months ending March 31, 
1921 


‘As in every 


markably steady 


everyone 


other line of business, 
there have, of course, been suspensions 
and failures, of publishing ventures, but 
at the same time new publications of 
great variety are started almost every 
year. On the whole, there are mors 
copies of publications available for the 
reader now than at any time during the 
past three years. 

‘The great post-armistice boom of 
1920 brought about only an increase of 
5 per cent in the consumption of news 
print paper over 1919, while on the other 
hand 1921, which marks the bottom of 
the industrial depression, has shown a 
decrease of only 4 per cent in standard 
newsprint consumption for the first 9 
months of the year compared with the 
first 9 months of 1920 when the use of 
newsprint paper was the greatest ever 
known. 

“There has been no complaint of short- 
age of newsprint from any responsible 
source this year and, as a matter of fact, 
the newsprint mills have been unable to 
operate to capacity because of the con- 
tinual offering in this market of news- 
print from overseas at prices (because 
of depreciated exchanges) which are be- 
low any possible cost of production in 
America. 


“The New York College of Forestry 


is to be commended for its championship 


of the cause of forestry and the need for 


Editor & Publisher 
better protection and development of our 
forest resources, but its statements would 
‘arry more weight were they based upon 
knowledge of 
prospective commercial conditions. The 
paper manufacturers of America have 
taken the lead among all the great indus 
tries in protecting their timber holdings 
from fire, in cutting them conservatively 
and in planting trees to furnish a future 
supply of pulpwood. In these undertak 
ings they need and must have the co-op 
eration of the public in fire prevention, 
in a revision of the tax laws so that the 
private owner can afford to hold land 
for the growing of a crop of timber and 
in studies to determine the silvicultural 
methods best adapted to various regions 


an accurate present and 


and species. 

“Forestry cannot succeed unless it pays 
its way, and all that the newsprint paper 
manufacturer asks for is fair treatment 
for the timber-land holdings, which are 
the source of his raw material and pro- 
tection from the absolutely ruinous com 
petition with his product that is now 
taking place because of the fact that the 
German mark has almost reached the 
vanishing point.” 





CONFER ON PAPER PRICES FOR 
NEXT YEAR 


(Continued from page 6) 





mination of a price which would keep 
all efficient mills in operation and not 
one which would them to 
prolitecr, 

“Il told them that [| considered any 
price 3.25 to 3.40 cents a pound 
for the first quarter of 1922 as unfairly 


hig | 


enable 


over 


believe in quarterly adjust- 
satest procedure ‘ 
“Wood is very cheap today, but will 
probably be higher within a_ few 
months. Today labor in the woods at 


certain points can be 


ments down as the 


secured for just 
about the cost of living, about $7 per 
unnatural and cannot 
Meanwhile mills are making 


paper from wood which cost from $30 


c¢ ord 


endure. 


This is 


to $50 a cord. 
“We must be tolerant regarding the 
troubles of the paper makers in their 


readjustments, but should not allow 
ourselves to be induced to pay fancy 
prices for the long haul.” 

Further conferences will be held 


Rogers stated, adding 
that important developments might be 


next week, Mr. 
expected. 
GLOBE WINS LEGAL POINT 


Hand Overrules Demurer of 
Paper Makers Sued for Damages 


Judge 


Demurrer by the International Paper 
Company, Philip T. Dodge and George 
I’, Steele to the complaint filed against 


them early this year by the New York 
Globe was overruled November 14 by 
Judge Learned Hand in the United 


States District Court in New York City. 
The paper manufacturers, who are be- 
ing sued by the Globe for damages re- 
sulting from their alleged combination 
to fix newsprint prices in restraint of 
trade, demurred to the complaint on the 
ground that the Globe’s petition for in- 
direct and special damages due to its 
failure to get sufficient paper at any 
price should be separated from its plea 
for damages because it had to pay high- 
er prices than it would have paid had 
not the combination committed the acts 
alleged. 

In overruling the demurrer, 
Hand said: 

“Tf the plaintiff has properly alleged any 
item of damages it makes no difference that 
his allegations will not support the other 


Judge 


items. He alleges in two kinds of damages, 
(1) indirect and special damages due to his 


for 
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failure to get enough paper at any price, (2) 
the payment of higher prices for paper he did 
get than if the combination had not commit 
ted the torts alleged. Under the second item 
he must show that he was forced to pay such 


higher prices, else it is no tort for in those 
cases the tort consists in forcing the plain- 
tiff to your own terms 

“In article XXIX he alleges that he could 

t get ‘any larger quantity, on any better 

different terms and at any better or dif 
ferent prices’ than those charged him by the 
combination Strictly construed, this would 
idmit the interpretation that he might have 


ot paper in the same quantities outside the 
ombination at less prices, but not in any larger 
quantities However, ‘larger’ means larger by 


ny amount whatever, and it would be rather 


ibsurd to suppose that he might have got ex 
wctly the same quantity at lower prices but 
not any quantity in the least larger. Plead- 


ings must be liberally construed and this one 


vould allow proof, I think, that the prices of 


the single producer outside the combination 
were no less than the prices of the combina 
tion itself 

“The defendants thereupon argue that I 


must 


assume that the outsider’s prices were 
freely competitive and that it follows that the 





prices actually paid were such too This is 
absolutely unsound in theory, even if I ignore 
the express allegations of Article XXX that 
there was no free market It by no means 


follows that because 11 per cent of the pro 
duction is outside the combination, the com 
petition between that 11 per cent and the 
ther 89 per cent will establish the same price 
levels as though the 
ist 

“T hold, 


sufficient to 


combination did not ex 


therefore, that the allegations are 
establish damages under the sec 
ond item, but I hold nothing as to the first 
item.” 

. 


Associated Press Notes 
The meeting of the executive commit- 


tee of the Associated Press which was 


held 


November 23 
The 
board of directors will be held 
ber 14. 


to have been 


cancelled 


} 


been meeting of th 


Dece: 


Dry Goods Economist Anniversary 


The Dry Goods Economist observ: 
this week its seventy-fifth anniversar 
and the occasion was celebrated with 
dinner at the Hotel Pennsylvania. C. G 
Phillips, president of Textile Publishing 
Company, presided and the speakers in 
cluded Dr. Talcott Williams, of th: 
School of Journalism of Columbia Uni 
versity, and several members of the D: 
Economist staff. This week’s 
issue of the Economist has 468 pages 
and contains brief histories of American 
dry goods stores which have a 
of seventy-five years or more, 
other features 


Goods 


record 
among 


Johns Again a Commodore 


William H. Johns, president of the 
3atten Company, New York 
advertising agency, was re-elected com 
modore of the Bayside Yacht Club this 
week. 


George 


Herbert W. Herrick Dead 
LoutsviL_e, Nov. 17.—Herbert W. Her- 
rick, assistant city editor of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal died November 17 
in that city. 
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f the homes on his route. 


ning ) 
the same month last year. 


THE 


Morning 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bldg., New York 


Let the Sun Carriers 
Introduce Your Product 
to Baltimore Homes 


@ Rain or shine—through all seasons of the year—THE BALTI- 
MORE SUN is delivered into the homes of 
by an exclusive carrier organization. 
is introduced quickly and favorably into these homes. 

€ Another typical street on an exclusive Sun Route is shown in 
the picture. This is on Sun Route No. 124, which is located in the 
Walbrook section of Baltimore. [ 
this route for the past twenty years. 


@ Advertisers in THE SUN and THE EVENING SUN are 
buying home delivered circulation on a rising market. 


age net paid daily circulation of THE SUN (morning and eve- 
for October, 1921, was 221,340 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 





Evening 


of Maryland's big city 
Your advertising message 


J. A. Seippel has had charge of 
He serves over 89 per cent. 


The aver- 


a gain of 26,783 over 


Sunday 


GUY 8. OSBORN 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 








Baltimoreans Don’t Say ‘“‘Newspaper’’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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The ‘Sterling Mark of Circulation / / 
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The Space BudertSeatad Self” 


Certain it is, that, supplied with A. B. G. Reports, the space buyer 
becomes a dual personality—two men. 


There is always at his elbow—at his beck and call, a second self, armed 
with the most precious information concerning Newspapers, Magazines, 
Farm Papers and Business Publications. 


No space buyer or advertiser can possibly keep in personal touch with 
the thousand varying conditions in every center or corner of the United 
States and Canada. 


To do so through his personal representatives would be equally im- 
practical for financial reasons. 


But the A. B. C. accomplishes this gigantic task thoroughly, promptly 
and at a cost that is trifling to both publisher and advertiser. 


It is the thoughtful, measured, always-sure word of advice in the space 
buyer’s ear, day in day out. 


For further information apply to 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
202 South State Street- Chicago -- 152 West 4224 Street - New York 


“This advertisement is one of the series appearing in national trade papers to enhance the value of A.B.C. membership to publishers.” 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 





Abolish Baseball Extras 


To Eprror & PustisHer: The communica- 


tion from Morris Miller, published in your 
issue of November 12, was highly interesting 
since it reveals another “rat hole” into which 
many publishers throughout the country pour 


their hard-earned dollars in keeping pace with 
that costly practice of meeting competition, 

Mr. Miller complains because he was com- 
pelled, by reason of the lateness of publica- 
tion of baseball extras, to cut off from 400 
to 500 copies a day, from a drawing that the 
newspaper publishers reasonably figured in 
advance there would be demand for. At the 
same time he admits that the “publishers ran 
up a big expense account, too, in having to 
hire extra taxicabs, extra help and overtime 
pay, not to speak of good paper thrown away.’ 
All Mr. Miller lost was his profits. 

Mr. Miller then compliments himself to this 
extent, “he has a good suggestion that elimi- 
nates all this.” By sending a delegation to 
pow-wow with Judge Landis et al. in an effort 
to start the world series baseball games earlier. 

The writer can beat. that suggestion a mil 
lion miles. When the publishers are gotten 
together, get them to cut out the baseball 
extras and thereby save this taxi hire, over- 
time pay and paper waste and a thousand 
and one other costs of which Mr. Miller knows 
nothing. 

It's done in Pittsburgh and circulations have 
grown in spite of the discontinuance of com- 
petitive coin squandering. 

But they do things in Pittsburgh differently 
than elsewhere, which explains why they get 
things that other publishers hope for, 

3aseball extras or any other extras, circula- 
tion is of no value to the publisher, nor to 
the advertiser, and the sooner newspaper pub- 
lishers come to a realization of that fact the 
better off will be their pocketbooks. 

Let the publishers of the larger cities try 
the Pittsburgh method and profit thereby. 

OBSERVER. 





Magazines Drive for Gas Ads? 
Avrora, Ill., November 10, 1921. 
To Epitor & Pusiisner: I fancy the Curtis 
Publishing is beginning a drive to get gas 
companies and gas appliance manufacturers to 


use the Curtis publications. say that be- 
cause they had Mr. Parlin on the program 
(no doubt he was staged by his employers) 


to speak before the American Gas Association 


at its convention in Chicago this week. I 
shouldn’t_ wonder if they make a more im- 
portant fight than the one we carried on a 


few years ago, when Calkins & Holden were 
trying to put the gas business into magazines. 
It seems that there has been a growth in 
the number of towns that have gas service 
since that time. You remember I wrote a 
story for you at that time in which I pointed 
out there were only about 3,500 towns that 
had gas service. I got that information from 
the reports of the American Gas Association. 
I got hold of a directory about a year ago 
which showed there were at that time about 
5,200 towns being served with gas. I fancy 
that this reports the extension of the mains 
of the big companies, i. e., the companies with 
a central plant, serving many towns and vil- 
lages in the surrounding territory, and they 
may have arranged since we had this matter 
up before, to furnish gas for more villages 
than they did at that time. That’s the only 
way I can account for growth. 

I don’t know whether you want to take 
this up or not, but if you do, it would be a 
good thing to get hold of the reports at the 
gas association and then you will have data 
that no one can get around. 

NORTHERN ILLINOIS GROUP, 
J. K. Groom, 
Director of National Advertising. 


Political Advertising In Canada 


Nov. 16, 1921. 

To Epitor & Pusiiswer: Our attention has 
been called to a news item in your issue of 
October 22 entitled ‘““Weeklies won’t cut rates” 
in which it tries to make out that our concern 
was seeking to go below card rate of weekly 
publishers in placing contracts for the Elec- 
tion advertising of the Conservative Party. 

We do not know who your correspondent 
was but we are sure you do not want items 
run 4n your paper which are distinctly untrue 
and unfair. 

As a matter of fact, the advertising contracts 
tor the Conservative Party were sent out to 
all the weekly papers at their full card rates 
and these weekly papers gathered together for 
the purpose of determining that inasmuch as 
this was Election advertising that they should 
get much higher rates for the same than they 
would for any ordinary kind of publicity. 

The National Liberal and Conservative Party 
in Canada broke new ground this year in 
connection with the election by stating their 
case to the public generally through advertising 
in senetieatley all the publications across Can- 
ada, using publications of the opposite side of 
politics as well as papers favoring their party. 
Ve were quite largely instrumental in per- 
suading the National Liberal and Conservative 
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Party to adopt this new and progressive policy 
and Canadian publications generally have been 
unanimous in congratulating us in creating an 
entirely new type of advertising and initiating 
a policy of fighting out political questions pro 
and con in the advertising columns of the 
newspapers and magazines of the country. 

Practically all the publications of the coun- 
try have gladly accorded this political party 
their commercial rate for the purpose. 


A. McKIM, LIMITED, 
W. B. Somerset, General Manager. 





Baudet, Called “Bandit,” 


Suit for a considerable sum may be 
levied against the ‘Montreal Star as a 
result of an error which occurred in 
the headline of a small local item re- 
cently. The headline read, “Bandit Ac- 
quitted.” It should have read “Baudet 
Acquitted,” Baudet being the name of 
the individual referred to in the item, 
which was a brief summary of a police 
court case. The proof room of the 
Star is blamed for the error. This 
branch of the office passes the buck to 
the editor who wrote the headline in 
pencil. 


Sues 





New Charter for Bridgeport Star 
: Certificate of the incorporation of the 
Evening Star, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has been filed. It authorizes a capital 


of $150,000 with 1,000 common and 500 
preferred shares. The company is au- 
thorized to begin business with $100,- 
000. Incorporators are Patrick B. 
O’Sullivan, William F. Healey and 
Daniel T. O’Dell, of Derby, Conn. The 
Star was recently purchased at auction 
by William Shaughnessey, a Derby resi- 


dent, president of the Eastern Engi- 
neering & Construction Company, 
Bridgeport. The incorporators have 


been associated with Shaughnessey. 





Gets Sweyd Accounts 

A. M. Sweyd, M. L. Ullman and 
Louis Simpkins, formerly of the A. M. 
Sweyd Advertising Agency of New 
York, have joined the United Adver- 
tising Agency, New York. The United 
Agency has taken over all of the ac- 
counts until recently handled by the 
Sweyd Company. 





Ad Club Gets Harding Picture 
President Warren G. Harding has pre- 
sented a photograph of himself to the 
Advertising Club of New York, bear- 
ing the inscription “To the Advertising 
Club of New York, with warm personal 
regards.” 








with leading 


local advertisers. 


organization. 


In these days when more is expected 
of each advertising dollar, 
circulations are the ones 
placed first on the lists of national and 


More than one newspaper has moved 
from second to first place as the result of 
a Hollister Circulation Campaign. 


And others have strengthened their 
hold on first place by the same process. 


The assurance of real circulation gains 
---home circulation by the thousands---- 
in a few weeks’ time----explains why the 
biggest circulation campaigns are always 
conducted by Hollister and his trained 


newspapers 





genuine 
write or wire at once. 





Our campaign on The Washington Post—the 
biggest and most successful ever conducted in the 
nation’s capital—ends today. Publishers who want 
circulation—delivered promptly—should 








HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest in the United States 
300 MERRITT BLDG., 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 











Publishers are cautioned against persons claiming 
to represent us 
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“OHIO FIRST” 
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The spirit of co-operation with 
national advertisers is not con- 
fined to any one class or size 
newspaper. The largest publica- 
tions of the state maintain their 
own service departments and 
where the size of the newspaper 
does not warrant such a depart- 
ment there is a combination of 
dailies which invites national 
advertisers to take advantage of 


an exceptionally fine co-operative 


National Advertisers who start 
a campaign in Ohio are “in 
Ohio to stay.” 
evident 


There is a very 
understanding between 
the newspapers and their readers 
which is appreciated by the 
national advertisers. The news- 
papers are careful in_ barring 
objectionable advertising and the 
readers, therefore, have a_ sales 
creating faith in the advertisements 
that are published. You are “in 


good company ” when in an Ohio 
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TEXT OF A. N. A. AGENCY COMMITTEE REPORT 
ON COMMISSION COMPENSATION 


(Continued from page 8) 








With this 


Standing o1 


lerstanding and with the under- 
ur part that representatives of the 
publishers could not commit their associations, 
the discussions were quite free and we learned 
the opinions of a good many men who are influ 
ential in publishers’ associations. 
We cannot report our conversations by teiling 
whe expressed various opinions, but we can 
put before you a good many arguments 
nd against the present system of compen- 
agencies learned both at these meetings 
other interviews. 





Minority DIMINISHING 
Every vote we have taken during the last 
ten years has shown a large majority opposed 
to the commission system; there has always 
been a minority for things as they are; but re 
cently this minority has had few spokesmen 
among us 
Your committee cannot speak for this minor- 
ity, but we shall try to explain fairly the ob 
jections to changing the present system of pay 






g advertising a s, which are made among 
us and outside If any of you think we are 
unjust, we pe this will inspire you to speak 
to your sid f the question 

outset we should recognize that there 


At the 


ny 





honest as ours 


them 


ions as which are in 
It is difficult for some of 
erstand this fully; because reason, 
ustice a the most worthy practice are 
iligned together, in our view of the matter. 
Undoubtedly 





opposition to 
] 





us t ur 





n 


there are those who champion 
commissions for purely selfish reasons; because 
they apprehend that the space or service they 
have to sell could not compete successfully on 
its merits if they were deprived of artificial 
support that places equal value on the service 
of the competent and the incompetent agent, 

large advantage of the latter; and which 
gives publishers a sales argument that has noth 
ing to d vith their fitness to serve the ad 


vertiser 


to the 


Not Aut Are INSINCERE 


But by no means all who cling to the 
f the past can be 
plain cupidity 

have heard 


ways 
charged with insincerity or 
It begs the question to say, as 
it said, that those who may hon 
estly think the commission system is consistent 
with sound business have allowed their judg 
ment to be influenced by self-interest. Whether 
this is truc not, the result is the same; a 
teousness belongs to the champion 
who believes in his cause, no matter what influ- 
ences color his belief. We have no right to 
1 the motives of those who honestly dis 
us in this matter; but if we could 
suspicions we sometimes hear, we 
ittle ground for complaint. None 
nany judgments that are not found 
conceive to be self-interest. 


we 










est problem, then, must be to show 

wo sides of this advertising triangle 

interests as well as our own demand 
t change we advocate. 


Cats Directors IGNORANT 


Many of you are familiar with the argument 
lowed by our old friend and ex-member, 
S. Roland Ha who is now an agent, at a re- 

nt meeting of the Technical Publicity Asso 
ciatior Basing his belief on more experience 
as an advertising manager than most of us have 
had, Mr. Hall holds that the executive officers 
and directors of large companies are so ignorant 
of advertising that if the remuneration received 
by advertising agents were not concealed in the 
cost of space, these officials would never author 
ize an n for agents’ fees that would 
adequately ; wr their work. 

Stated more concretely: we are allowed to 
pay an agent $15,000 for his work when we 
buy $100,000 worth of space, or $150,000 when 
we buy a million dollars’ worth of space; but 
it is argued that we could not secure these 
amounts if they had to be authorized as sepa- 
rate expenditures. Let us admit that in some 
cases agency service to the value of $150,000 


may be needed 















appropr 








You will all readily agree that service worth 
upwards is very often needed no 


s$ 





5.000 and 
matter what is spent for space. 

Clearly, then, if the premise of this argu 
ment is correct—if our directors have so little 
understanding of advertising that they will not 
pay for it unless part of the cost is concealed, 
it may he expedient for us to concur in this 
concealment and thus save our companies from 








the fe of those who manage them, 
Not a SARCASM 
This is not ant for sarcasm. Although this 
argument makes no attempt to justify the pres- 
ent system on reasonable or ethical grounds, if 


nise is true, it appeals strongly t 





its main pr 
expediency 

Another argument: It is said that if pub 
lishers stopped paying commissions to agents 
they would have to pay more than the com 
missions ount to in doing the work agents 





now do f th and that they would, there- 
fore, have to raise their rates. It is said that 
agents reduce publishers’ costs by soliciting 


business for them, by carrying credits, by re- 
ducing the mumber of accounts on their books, 
and by making it less necessary for publishers 
to send salesmen to individual advertisers. 
We are warned that agents would not do these 
t f they worked for fees paid by adver- 
id that if the fee system were adopted 
have to pay as high or higher rates 
agency fee. 
it is said that agents would not de 
accounts without the stimulus pro- 





vided by commissions, and that advertising 
would not continue to increase in volume at 
the present rate if commissions were withdrawn. 
Worse than this: It is feared that new adver 
taisers—their directors being even more ignor 
ant of advertising than those of experienced 
advertisers—-would not employ agents; that 
their unaided attempts would fail; and that 
these failures would tend to undermine confi 
dence in advertising and reduce its volume. 

The commission system, we are told, checks 
the competition of irresponsible agents; if we 
did not have restriction, moral or contractural, 
against rebating commissions, competent agents 
would be at the mercy of anyone who offered 
their clients cheaper service; under a fee sys 
tem the lowest bidder would usually get the 
account; the man who can work for least is 
the man with a small organization and small 
overhead cost the large, highly developed 
agency organizations could not survive com 
petition under the fee system. 

Some newspaper publishers, particularly those 
in small towns, and some other publishers with 
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defense let us accept this premise, with reser- 
vations, and see where it leads. 


BLAMED FOR SLUMPS 


Directors’ ignorance is blamed also for the 
great reduction in advertising from which 
agents and publishers suffer every time there 
is a business depression. Most advertising 
men believe that when it 1s hard to sell goods 
advertising should be increased. If they are 
right, it must be either ignorance of or lack 
of confidence in the value of advertising that 
causes reduction at such times. If ignorance 
is the cause, this hurts agents and publishers 
under the present system, If their faith in 
advertising is well founded, it would surely 
be to their advanltage to dispell this ignorance. 

We cannot be accused of undue subserv- 
ience if we venture that most of our directors 
are capable of understanding advertising if 
they would devote the necessary time and 
thought to it. We know they would look into 
it more carefully if they were asked directly 
to spend large sums for agency service. The 
request alone would focus their attention on 
the creative side of advertising; it would cause 
them to inquire into the skill and past accom- 
plishment of agents; it would give them an in- 
terest in the claims of agents that they have 
not had before. 


A Victovs CrrRcie 


You cannot even ask for a fee of $50,000 
without creating some interest and respect. If, 
on account of our directors’ ignorance we can 





N accepting the presidency of the 


Association’s progress. 


selling. 
the method of 
but incidental. 
of National 


remunerating 


Representing as it does 





TO PROMOTE ADVERTISING BIG A. N. A. 
BUSINESS 





A message by the new President of the A. N, A. to its members through 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 





Association of 
do so with a confidence which any one must have if he has watched the 


The business of advertising is to sell. 
proportion as we all remember that no matter what the internal problems 
of advertising, they are but incidental to the business of advertising and 

Even such important questions as the advertising rates we pay and 

advertising agents 
While they are being solved, the real work of the Association 
Advertisers will continue to progress 
tising as an integral part of most businesses. 
, in total, a large investment in the business of 
advertising, to help the distribution of goods, the A. N. A. should always in 
the future, as it has in the past, approach, in the spirit of co-operation, any 
question touching on the business of advertising, 

The representatives of our more than 300 member companies of the A. N. 
\. realize that our main job is to work not only with each other, but with other 
forces to make advertising of greater valut to business, 

I appreciate the opportunities and the responsibility as well. Our platform 
is one of co-operation and construction. 

I thank you for the confidence you have given me. 


National Advertisers, I 


The A. N. A. will be strong in 


even such problems are 


that is, to promote adver- 


GEORGE S. FOWLER. 








relatively small circulations, feel that agents 
favor publications of general circulation. These 
publishers say that they now get business from 
agents, but they are afraid this would be with 
drawn without the bait of commissions 

We also hear that papers of large genera! 
circulation would lose business if they ceased 
to pay agents’ commission. Precise reasons for 
this have not come to us; but some publishers 
of such papers maintain, as already explained, 
that a reduction in advertising would follow the 


abolition of commissions, and that they would 
suffer from this. 
Another argument is that the fee system 


would be impractical or unfair because there 
is no way to determine what the fee should be 
Who is to determine the right amount, we are 
asked, and how shall it be determined? 

It is pointed out that the fee system was 
proposed, and a change was advocated, at least 
twenty years ago. Mr. Munsey ceased paying 
commissions for a time but was forced to re- 
turn to them. This is cited to show that the 
fee system will not work. 


None Dears WitTH 


You will notice that none of these argu- 
ments deals with the principles involved. No 
voice is raised to say it is right, or that it is 
best for the doctor to receive his pay from the 
druggist who supplies the pills on the doctor’s 
prescription. They all uphold commissions as 
an expedient necessary to the successful con- 
duct of some particular business. 


PRINCIPALS 


In answering them we must take expedi- 
ency into account; and while sticking to our 
contention that advertising should be conducted 
on principles as high as those governing other 
business, we must show that the commission 
system limits the agent’s and publisher’s suc- 
cess as well as the advertiser’s. 


With this in mind let us examine these ar- 
guments: According to the first one commis- 
sions are a necessary expedient to us, because 
without them we could not pay for adequate 
agency service. It is promised on the ignor- 
ance of those who alone have power to author- 
ize advertising appropriations. 


We are at a disadvantage in answering this; 
because, as everyone will understand at once, 
we could not proclaim the ignorance of our 
superiors with the freedom of agents and pub- 
lishers, even if we were as much worried by 
it as they are. But before jumping to their 


only pay our agents full value because the 
payment is concealed, it would seem equally 
true that the directors are lulled to stay ig- 
norant because of this concealment. 

Agents will hardly gay that they want more 
than they are worth. They cannot very well 
say that only those who are ignorant of ad- 
vertising will pay them what they are worth. 
It resolves to this: Directors are too ignorant 
to pay agents their due; a subterfuge is adopt- 
ed whereby agents are paid their due in spite 
of this ignorance; the subterfuge keeps direc- 
tors too ignorant to pay agents their due; and 
so on around the circle, with cause and effect 
interchangeable. 

Take away the subterfuge and directors will 
soon learn what agency service is worth and 
pay it, because it will have to sell on its merits 
as does the service of lawyers, consulting en- 
gineers, or efficiency experts. 


Supstpy RESPONSIBLE 


_ The publishers’ subsidy is largely responsible 
for the ignorance supposed to make the sub- 
sidy necessary. But the subsidy causes an- 
other condition that by itself is more hurtful to 
publisher and agent than ignorance, though it 
is itself a secondary cause of ignorance. 

No matter how little directors understand 
what skill and arduous work are necessary to 
prepare good advertising, and the value of 
those things, they emapliabely understand the 
agent’s false position when he offers to ad- 
vise where and how and in what amounts 
money shall be spent for advertising, and to 
take his pay from the publishers. The wrong 
of this is clear to every business man. It 
should not be surprising if, knowing this much, 
a good many directors lose interest as well as 
confidence in advertising and care little about 
learning any more. And the more they do 
learn of the agency situation, the more they 
distrust advertising. 

We admitted that it must be because of dis- 
trust or ignorance that advertising appropria- 
tions are first to be cut during times when logic 
demands their increase. Both are contributing 
causes, but we believe the more potent cause 
is distrust. 

We have dealt with this argument at con- 
siderable length, because it seems to us the 
most important of any that are advanced. 
However, the next is the one that is heard 
oftenest. It really amounts to a threat. 

“Don’t rock the boat,” it says, “because if 


you tip over the present system it will cost 
you more to do business.” ‘Think what it 
will cost us to carry the credits the agents 
now carry” say some publishers. 

Well, think about it. It costs the manufac- 
turer, who has many more open accounts on 
his books than any publication has, less tha 
one half of one per cent. to take care of credit 
losses. Most of his accounts are worse credit 
risks than could be found on any list of na- 





tional advertisers. The publication dealing 
with national advertisers has only preferred 
accounts. Many of the local newspaper's ac 


counts are the same as the manufacturer’s; 
they are not preferred, but there is no reason 
the newspaper should lose any more on them 
thAn loes the manufacturer. 


But as a matter of fact, the agent could con 
tinue to carry the account if the publication is 
satisfied with his credit. The publisher doesn’t 
accept anything but cash business now from 
agents unless he believes they are sound fi- 
nancially. He will be in just the same posi- 
tion if the agents are paid by advertisers; and 
the advertiser is perfectly willing to pay th 
agents for service that allows the advertise: 
to pay one bill every month instead of a lot 
of small ones just as he will pay for checking 
insertions. 

Many Soricit D1iRecTLy 

\s for the agent’s work as solicitor for the 
publication: many publishers admit, and nearly 
all agents claim, that they do not do this work. 
Ve know that all the large magazine pub- 
lishers—we shall speak of newspapers later— 
end solicitors to see us as well as our agents. 
When we try to refer them to our agents, they 
are frank in saying they know we have the 
final word on what papers we shall use and 
that they would rather convince us than our 
agents. They are usually right in this, and the 
reason is that they place our agents in such a 
position with their commissions that we can- 
not be sure of the disinterestedness of their 
recommendations, 

If we were paying the agents for their ad 
vice and work without direct reference to the 
amount they spend for us, we could rely on 
them far more, and it would not be necessary 
for the publications to employ so many sales- 
men: because one interview with an agent 
would then really take the place of a large 
number of interviews with advertisers. 

It seems probable, then, that the large pub- 
lications soliciting national accounts could get 
along with fewer, rather than more solicitors. 
under the fee system; but if this were not 
true, if they did have to employ more men, 
we should want them to show that a saving of 
$15,000 for every $100,000 gross they take in 
would not pay for all the extra men they would 
need, and still leave something for a reduction 
in rates, 

Woutp Repuce Costs 

Having made an earnest effort to learn the 
truth about this from the publishers, we are 
convinced that the abolition of commissions 


would materially reduce publishers’ costs 
even allowing a generous increase for sales- 
men. If their costs are reduced, competition 


will force their rates down. 

But all this is singularly beside the point. 
This whole argument is based on an _ unwar- 
ranted assumption that the advertiser is more 
interested in rates than in conducting his busi- 
ness in a business like way. If publishers 
could produce proof that rates could not be 
reduced by eliminating commissions this ar- 
gument would have no more weight than it 
does with the proof lacking. To prove that 
our advertising would really cost more. they 
would have to show that agents would be no 
more efficient if their relations with us were 
made sound. 

We believe that in the long run it would 
be cheaper for us than it is now if we 
paid higher rates plus an agent’s fee; because 
we believe our advert'sing would gain enough 
in effectiveness to make up the difference. 

Up to tHe ADVERTISER 

We can go a step farther: if the publishers 
could prove not only that the fee system would 
raise rates, but that it would actually increase 
the cost of advertising, it would be for us, not 
for them, to say whether the satisfaction of 
doing business in a way we need not be 
ashamed of is worth paying for. This argument 
on cost, is the least worthy of your considera- 
tion of all that are advanced. 

To say that agents would not develop new 
accounts if they were paid by their clients 
is to say that their desire to grow, to expand 
their businesses, to make more money. 1S 
caused by the commission system rather than 
by natural ambition. Inder the present svs- 
tem they have to develop new accounts to 
maintain a healthy growth and they would 
have to do the same under any other system. 
If some manufacturers are more readilv_ in 
duced to advertise because of the subterfuge 
for paying agents, this same subterfuge pre- 
vents a great many others from advertising: 
because you cannot inspire them with confi- 
dence in a business conducted in this wav. 


INDICTMENT OF ABILITY 

This argument is an unmerited indictment 
of the agents’ ability to sustain their claims 
to usefulness. Given a clear-cut. businesslike 
proposition to work on, if the agents couldn't 
sell their services to new advertisers it would 
be a serious reflection on the value of these 
services. We who know the agents and their 
ability as salesmen can never be impressed by 
such a contention. Try to give away some- 
thing of value and the recipient is likelv to 
look for an ulterior motive: make a fair sale 
and you get the buyer's respect in the trans- 
action. 

Now, let us see how the commission system 
protects responsible agents against unfair com- 
petition. When strictly adhered to. it arbitrari- 


(Continued on page 35) 
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HENRY NELSON MEADE DEAD 


Worked for Twenty Years on New 
York Newspapers 


Henry Nelson’ Meade, for more than 
twenty years a newspaper man in this 
city, died suddenly November 16 in his 
room at the New York Press Club, ap- 
parently from a hemorrhage. He was 
43 years old and at the time of his 
death was a copy reader on the New 
York Evening Journal. He 
married. 


was not 

Mr. Meade was born in Cumberland, 
Md., the son of the Rev. Philip Meade, 
an Episcopal clergyman, and great- 
grandson of Bishop Meade of Virginia 


and spent much of his early life in 
Oswego, N. Y. He came to New York 
with his brother, Charles W. Meade, 


formerly city editor of the New York 
Tribune, and worked there as assistant 
city editor. For several years he was 
a copy reader on the Evening Sun, and 
went to the Journal in 1916. He was 
formerly a member of the Board of 
the New York Press 
Club and chairman of the house com- 
mittee and had lived at the club for 
about ten years. He was also a mem- 
ber of New York Lodge No. 1, Elks. 

Mr. Meade went to his room as 
usual in the afternoon, asking to be 
called at 10:30, as he went to work at 
midnight. The night clerk found him 
dead by the side of his bed. 


Governors of 


“Best City Editor’’ Dead 
John B. Bogart, who was city editor 
of the New York Sun from 1873 to 
1890, and who has been often referred to 
as “the best city editor in the country,” 


died November 16 in New York, age 
76 years.. He gave up regular work in 
1915, being a sufferer from diabetes. 


He was considered a master teacher of 
the Sun style of journalism and many 
of the leading writers of today learned 
their profession under his guidance. Mr. 
Bogart is survived by wife, two 
daughter and two sons. One son, John 
D Bogart, is manager ot the 


Boston 


his 


business 
American, 


Obituary 


S. H. Jenner, an old-time printer, 
died in Francisco last week. He 
was 83 years old and left New York for 
the Pacific Coast at the of the 
Civil War. 

Joun Wuiracre, aged 56, proprietor 
of one of the largest printing establish- 
ments in McAlester, Okla., died last 
week after an illness of a few days. Mr. 
Whitacre had been editor and publisher 
of several newspapers in Texas before 
moving to McAlester twelve years ago. 


San 


close 


Mrs. Ciara R. Bates, aged 80 years, 
mother of George M. Bates, news editor 
of the Farmers’ Dispatch, the semi- 
weekly adjunct of the St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press, was killed by a fall down 
cellar stairs at her home in Racine, Wis. 

Mrs. Cornetitus STEvENSON of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger staff and au- 
thor of the famous “Peggy Shippen” 
articles, died November 14 in Philadel- 


phia. Although 74 years old, Mrs. Ste- 
venson was active up to within a few 
days of her death. Mrs. Stevenson’s 


“Peggy Shippen” articles were a daily 
editorial feature in the Public Ledger, 
and dealt with social, charitable and 
civic it She joined the staff of 
the Public Ledger in 1908 as literary 
editor. Later she began writing the 
“Peggy Shippen” letters and under this 
pen name she became widely known. 
Her son, W. Yorke Stevenson, was for 
many years on the staff of the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. 

—- 


terests 
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Frank B. Hitt, aged 49, formerly of 
Worcester, Mass., died recently at West- 
boro in the same state. He was en 
gaged in newspaper work in New York 
City for many years. After completing 
his education he went to work on the 
Worcester Spy but later was connected 
with the editorial departments of the 
Boston American and then the New 
York American. 

Greorce W. Humpurey, identified with 
newspaper work in Western Oregon for 
more than 45 years, died recently at Jef- 
ferson, Ore., aged 64. He began work 
on the Albany Democrat in 1875, later 
working on the Oregonian. For 27 years 
consecutively he published the Jefferson 
Review. 

ALEXANDER HuGH Barcray, for more 
than a score of years employed in the 
composing room of the Boston Tran 
script, died November 10 at Kirkhill, 
Ont. 

OrTON S. CLARK, 
manager of the 
in St 


former circulation 
3uffalo Commercial, died 
Paul at the age of 82 years. At 
the time of his death he was engaged in 
G. A. R. work. Burial was at Buffalo. 
-_— 


AMERICAN FICTION IN DEPTHS 


Lorimer Blames Movies and Long-Term 
Magazine Contracts With Writers 


George Horace Lorimer, editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post, told the students 
of the University of Pennsylvania who 
are studying journalism, in a speech he 
made last Monday night before the 
Franklin Society of the university, that 
he had never seen the level of American 
fiction so low as it is today. 

The Franklin Society meeting marked 
the 172nd anniversary of the founding 
of the university by Benjamin Franklin. 
Since Benjamin Franklin was at one 
time editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, the making of an address by Mr. 
Lorimer was considered particularly ap- 
propriate. 

“IT ascribe 
American 


the present low level of 
fiction to two causes,” said 
Mr. Lorimer, “the moving-picture indus- 
try and the modern magazine contract 
system. 

“The fabulous sums paid by ambitious 
directors to 


prominent young writers 
have attracted them from the field of 
the fiction, leaving a great dearth of 
good short-story writers 


“Even more harmful than the much 
talked-of parties staged by the movie 
world is the harm which the industry 
has done to the American fiction writer. 

“The second evil is the contract sys- 
tem, under which certain popular mag 
azines have contracted for the whole 
output of noted writers over a period 
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of one, two, or three years. No matter 
how good an author may be, if he knows 
his output is sold, he is bound to dete- 
riorate 


Hoss Will Act for Brodie 


Hal E. Hoss, who has been business 
manager of the Oregon City (Ore.) 
Enterprise for the past year assumes 


charge of the plant with the departure 
of E. E. Brodie, owner and _ publisher, 
who will sail early in December for 
Siam, where he will serve as VU. S. 
minister plenipotentiary. Mr. Brodie 
is now in the East receiving instructions 
from the state department at Washing- 
ton 


Sale in White Plains? 
reported 
under way for 


It is that negotiations are 
the sale of the White 
Plains (N. Y.) Eastern State Journal 
and that the new owners will turn 
it into a daily paper again. The State 
Journal reverted to a weekly last spring. 


Another 8-column Recruit 
The Yonkers (N. Y.) Statesman-News 
expects to have its rotary press in op- 
eration in two or three weeks and will 
then go to eight columns. 


Rotogravure in Mt. Vernon 


The Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) Daily Argus 
has added a Rotogravure section to its 
Saturday edition. 





Dr. Spencer Buys Weekly 

Dr. Matthew Lyle Spencer, directo: 
of the University of Washington schoo! 
of journalism, has purchased a _ halt 
interest in the Montesano (Wash.) Vi 
dette from John A. Rea, Tacoma, 
regent of the University. Dan Clow 
present editor of the Vidette and owner 
of 50 per cent of the stock, will continu 
as editorial chief of the paper. Dr 
Spencer will not take an active part 
the publication of the paper at present 


New Iron Range Daily 


The Chisholm (Minn.) Tribun: 
Herald has been changed from a 
weekly to a daily to be published 


every evening except Sunday. This 
makes a total of tive papers published 
on Minnesota's iron range. The daily 
made its first appearance on Nov. 6. 

Walter Brown is editor and owner 
of the new daily. It will be a 4-page 
and will carry the U. P. service. 


Church Ad Meeting on November 22 


An “important” meeting of the Church 
Advertising Department of the Associ 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World 
has been called for Tuesday noon, No- 
vember 22, at the N. Y. Ad Club. 


New “P. M.” Edition in Albany Soon 

The Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker 
Press is preparing to issue an afternoon 
edition in the very near future. 






































No other newspaper 
in Minneapolis offers 
its advertisers nearly 
twice the circulation 
of the morning news- 
paper and nearly twice 
the circulation of any 
other evening paper. 
In fact, The Journal 
enters 60,000 of the 
70,000 homes in Min- 
neapolis every night. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


By FRANK LE ROY BLANCHARD 





MuUE LIFE of a journalist holding an 
“important position on the news staff 
of a metropolitan daily is full of variety 
and excitement. He gets more thrills in 
a week than most men engaged in other 
occupations get in a lifetime. In _ his 
search for information he comes in con 
tact with all kinds of people from rat 
catcher to President. To day he inter- 
views a criminal condemned to death; 
to-morrow he talks with the head of a 
great industry. He is sent to Europe to 
investigate trade conditions or to Mex- 
ico to report a revolution. He sometimes 
works without food or rest for twenty- 
four hours at a stretch, exposes himself 
to dangers that may cost him his life, 
braves cold and storm without complaint 
all in the day’s work. 

When the time comes that he can put 
his experiences into print—usually after 
he has turned his fiftieth milestone—he 
1s frequently able to tell stories that 
seem incredible in the eyes of the gen 
eral public; stories that are as fascinat- 
ing as the stories of Dumas and Mau- 
passant. 

These thoughts are suggested by the 
perusal of Julius Chambers’ “News 
Hunting on Three Continents,” pub- 
lished by Mitchell Kennerley, New York. 
Mr. Chambers was for many years one 
of the ablest and best known of news 
paper executives of this city. Starting 
as a reporter on the Tribune he later 
became Washington correspondent for 
the New York Herald, then city editor, 
and finally at the age of 35, he was made 
managing editor, a position he held dur- 
ing the period of the Herald’s greatest 
prosperity. Mr. Bennett called him to 
Paris to launch the Paris Herald of 
which he was its first editor. - 

In 1889 Joseph Pulitzer induced him 
to become managing editor of the World 
with which he remained for three years 
On his retirement he devoted himself to 
travel, visiting many countries and writ- 
ing his experiences for several news- 
papers and magazines. From 1904 un 
til his death in 1920 he contributed a 
daily column to the Brooklyn Eagle un- 
der the caption of “Walks and Talks.” 
He also wrote more than 200 short 
stories for various publications. 

Out of his exceptional experiences as 
reporter, city editor, managing editor 
and correspondent, Mr. Chambers has 
given us in “News Hunting on Three 
Continents,” a most entertaining volume 

one that every newspaper man who 
takes a like interest in the business in 
which he is engaged, will want to read. 
It is a book, too, that should have a 
large sale among the general public, and 
especially among those who love short 
stories of adventure or of the unusual 
experiences of a fearless and persistent 
journalist. 

Probably few newspaper men, outside 
of a few oldtimers who have survived 
the flight of years, are aware that it 
was Mr. Chambers who discovered the 
source of the Mississippi River. I my- 
self had labored under the impression 
that James Gordon Bennett had fitted 
out the expedition that made the dis- 
covery. According to Mr. Chambers’ 
statement he made all arrangements for 
the expedition at his own expense. At 
the time he was on the New York Tri- 
bune, but owing to ill health, and at the 
urgent request of his physician, he had 
secured a three months’ leave of absence 
from Whitelaw Reid without pay in or- 
der to recuperate by living an out-door 
life in the woods and fields. Thinking 
that he might pay some of the expense 


of his outing by writing letters on his 
travels, he wrote to Mr. Bennett and 
laid his plans before him. The latter 
saw the news possibilities of the expe 
dition and agreed to pay a liberal sum 
for the letters. Mr. Chambers’ quest was 
successful although it involved many 
dangers and hardships. The letters he 
wrote to the Herald attracted wide at 
tention and won for that newspaper 
much praise for enterprise in secur 
ing them for its columns. The story of 
the expedition is told in the chapter 
“I Seek and Find the Mississippi's Real 
Source.” 

Under the title, “Spain: A Wonder- 
land of Adventure,” Mr. Chambers gives 
a number of interesting experiences he 
had in that historic and picturesque 
country. One of his adventures was an 
accidental visit to an abandoned cloister 
which for more than a hundred years 
had been the retreat of a repudiated or- 
der of religious fanatics recruited from 
all parts of Europe. He and his com 
panion had been overtaken by night 
while trudging among the Bollera hills 
on their way to Lambressas. Not know- 
ing the character of the inmates of the 
cloister where they had sought shelter 
until morning they were not prepared 
for the weird and hideous scene they 
witnessed in the courtyard soon after 
midnight by the light of a full moon 
The crazy cowled inmates were indulg- 
ing in a dance called “The Mouse 
Frolic,” in which the participants be- 
lieved themselves transformed into 
cats 

His adventure with a mad man on a 
French railway train, his story of “A 
Master of the Spirit World,” and the 
extraordinary tale, “I Hear Murder 
Done,” are three chapters that will hold 
and thrill the reader. 

Not the least interesting chapters of 
the book are those devoted to some of 
the leading, politicians and statesmen of 
his day. Of these his chapter on 
“Blaine’s Mental Collapse” is, perhaps, 
the most valuable, as it presents facts that 
have never become generally known. 
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Announcing the 


SUNDAY EDITION 
of 


The Knoxville Sentinel 


Beginning Sunday morning, November 20, The Knoxville 


Sentinel inaugurates the publication of a Sunday morning 
edition. 


The Sentinel will deliver the Sunday newspaper to all 
of its more than 25,000 subscribers, both in and out of 
Knoxville, 


Tennessee, who now 


receive the afternoon 


edition. 


This Sunday delivery until further notice will be without 
additional subscription cost, namely 15 cents per week, 
thus giving Sentinel readers seven editions weekly instead 


of six, at the price hitherto paid for the six afternoon 
publications. 


In keeping with its policy, it will be The Sentinel’s pur- 
pose to make the Sunday edition a superior newspaper, 
complete and comprehensive in all respects. It will have 


two leased wire telegraphic news services leading directly 
into its offices. 


It will also have a vast array of carefully 
chosen features, 


illustrations and comics, and _ various 
departmental reading matter, all of which will combine to 
make it a newspaper with a broad appeal. 


Every feature that has been secured for this Sunday 
newspaper is surpassing in quality. The production of the 
Sunday edition will represent the best thought and most 
conscientious endeavor of The Sentinel’s entire organiza- 
tion, just as do the six afternoon editions. It is the ambition 
of the men and women who make The Sentinel that it shall 
be one of the most complete Sunday newspapers published 
in the South. To that end, every energy and thought and 
endeavor will be centered. 


The Sentinel is now thirty- 
five years young, 
been first issued 


having 


in 1886 


Within this period of three and one-half decades The 
Sentinel has steadily moved forward, keeping a pace in 
advance of the onward march of progress, ever seeking to 
be the exponent of that which is for the advantage of the 
city in which and for which it is published. 


Shall we not count YOU and YOU and YOU among the 
many thousands of friends who will be well-wishers for 
the Sunday edition of The Knoxville Sentinel? 


We believe your answer is: “‘Go to it!” 


Remember the date, Sunday morning, November 20. 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Special Representatives 
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ANNUAL DRIVE FOR FARM 
CIRCULATION 


(Continued from page 10) 





\re you doing your share to sell him 

the fact that every home should 
have the big local newspaper in it? 
Are you selling him on the fact that the 
newspaper upbuilds the home, teaches 
tle growing family, as well as the 
parents, current events, instills in the 
hearts of the young folks great business 
inspiration? Do your circulars that 
you send out to the non-subscriber 
simply say “We have the Associated 
Press, the United Press, local news, 
state news, stock markets, so-and-so 
funny pages?” This is an easy circu- 
lar to write. But hasn’t it spent itself 
more or less today? Sample copies 
have been used by the thousands and 
they have brought many a good sub- 
stantial reader to the paper. It is a 
good scheme that deserves repeating 
often. 

Going through the paper every day, 
finding articles of especial interest to 
certain localities of the territory, tear- 
ing the page out and marking the article 
and sending it to the list in that county, 
proves to the man that there is some- 
thing in that paper that he should read 
and he will read that, because it is 
marked, and he will enjoy it. It further 
proves to the non-subscriber that there 
is some one in the newspaper office who 
is interested enough in him to tell him 
that he might profit by and enjoy the 
paper. This can be an editorial. It 
can be a special wheat growing story 
or market story. It can be a political 
or press association news story. It can 
be an especially exciting chapter or two 
of the serial story that is running. In- 
cidentally, a subscription blank can be 
enclosed with the clipping. Along with 
the subscription blank place a blank 
check which can be made out on any 
bank, payable to your paper. 

It might be interesting to relate here 
a story about the blank check. In a 
galley mail bargain period campaign 
conducted on a newspaper late in Sep- 
tember, in which 40,000 circular letters 
were sent out to renewal and new sub- 
scriber prospects, a blank check was in- 
serted in each circular. The blank 
checks were neatly printed on protective 
or “safety” check paper, leaving space 
for location and name of bank. The 
checks were made out to the paper and 
the space for the amount left blank. 
Space at the bottom was arranged for 
the subscriber’s signature and address. 

Seventy per cent of the payments 
came back on these checks properly 
filled out. It developed that many 
farmers do not have check books, or 
they get misplaced about the home. He 
finds your blank check right in with the 
circular letter, fills its out, and sends 
it back in your enclosed return envelope. 

The handier you make it for him, the 
more likely he is to send the remittance. 

From time to time, there are interest- 
ing stories about your paper that were 
written by one of your local reporters. 
They are often full of humor and re- 
plete with the value of having the news- 
paper in the home. They can be clipped 
out or made into a little booklet and sent 
to the non-subscriber. He unconsciously 
reads it and feels the call to subscribe 
and become a regular reader of that 
kind of a newspaper. 

Carefully prepared paragraphs and ar- 
ticles as to the value of the newspaper 
in the home, written entirely by the 
editorial department of your paper; an- 
other, say, on the history and success of 


on 
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the Associated Press and what it has 
done for the nation and for the news 
readers and bringing it down to the fact 
that your paper contains. this service’s 
dispatches every day; telling instances 
of news gathering, the detail of the 
news services’ operations; in a few 
words, the history of the collection of 
the items that mean so much to the great 
newspaper reading public. 

It has always seemed to me that one 
of the things that caused the building 
of great department stores was the fact 
that they advertised in the newspapers 
every day and created in the hearts of 
men and women the desire to buy the 
things in that department store. It has 
been common to see in cities little 25- 
foot stores with their ads in the local 
paper, growing, through a short period 
of years, into six and seven-story, half- 
block buildings, all fed by the advertis- 
ing in the local newspaper. As I have 
O.K.’d checks paying for the expenses 
of traveling men—good ones, too—to go 
out and talk the farmers into taking 
the paper, it has come to me we are 
overlooking one of the greatest op- 
portunities of the newspaper business in 
not advertising the newspaper in a good 
big legitimate way with printers’ ink, 
sent into the homes of the non-sub- 
scriber in the newspaper’s territory. 

Progressive papers have used it much, 
but there still remain a great many ways 
through which you can reach the men 
in every portion of your territory with 
literature written and prepared in such 
a way that it will honestly make a 
reader of every one of them. 

As the successful newsboy cries his 
papers on the street corner, he cries the 
words of the streamer across the top of 
the page or the words of the headlines 
of the principal news of that day and 
gets the passerby excited enough to take 
the paper along with him. So it is the 
plan in sending out renewal notices, 
stop notices and circulars of different 
natures, with a piece of the livest news 
in your paper that day. This is easily 
done by maintaining all lists in sections 
and sending out the literature with that 
special piece of news to such a number 
as can be handled each day. In this 
way, like the newsboy, you will be ex- 
ploiting the big streamer on your paper 
while it is still mew. Thousands of 
subscribers are procured on one piece of 
news. 

There isn’t anything outside of food 
and clothing that a man needs more than 
a good legitimate local newspaper in 
his home. And by advertising the news- 
paper and getting to the man a portion 
of the news and explaining its history 
and the power of the newspaper in the 
home, you will bring about the saving 
of thousands of dollars of personal 
solicitation that is being spent by the 
newspapers today. 





New Hoe Press for Punch 
A second magazine press has been 
ordered from R. Hoe & Co. by Brad- 
bury, Agnew & Co., of London, to be 
used in printing Punch. 





Cotton Is Again King 


The South is coming into its own. Her 
people will have money to spend this fall 
and winter. It is the time of opportunity 
for the National Advertiser. . . 


The GASTONIA 
DAILY GAZETTE 


published at Gastonia, North Carolina, the 
Combed Yarn Center of the South, with 
96 mills—fourth in number of spindles in 
the United States—offers an unsurpassed 
medium for reaching 50.000 contented, 
well paid wage earners and farmers. Ad- 





vertising rates reasonable. 
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CIRCULATION NEWS AND 
VIEWS 


(Continued from page 10) 











The St. Paul Daily News is engi- 
neering a whole swarm of contests. It 
prints the slogans of a large number of 
business firms of the city and will give 
cash prizes to those who come the near- 
est to identifying the slogans. The first 
prize is $15, the second $10, the third 
$5, with five of $1 each. The News also 
offers prizes of $10, $5 and $1 for the 
best slogan to be used in fire prevention 
campaigns, likewise prizes for boys and 
girls who secure three months’ subscrip- 
tions and those who furnished the best 
poem or cartoon on Hallowe’en. 

The Junior Author League which has 
been formed by the Sunday department 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, is 
making a hit with the youngsters who 
are flooding the office with stories of 
their vacation trips to win one of the 
gold pins denoting membership in the 
league. Recently a large number of 
young writers visited the plant to learn 
first hand how a modern newspaper 
was made. 

The Wilmington (N. C.) Morning 
Star is out with an offer of $5,000 worth 
of gold watches, giving the choice of 
cases, including wrist watches. The 
Star says in its advertisements that it 
is going to increase its circulation to 


15,000 in Eastern North Carolina. 


It is 
giving one watch free for twelve sub- 
scriptions, for one year, or twenty-four 
subscriptions for six months. 


The Indianapolis Star is giving a 
“Polly-Anna” doll dressmaking set tc 
the girls and a pocket knife tool kit to 
the boys for two new three-months sub- 
scriptions. The Indianapolis Star is 
also giving to boys and girls a genuine 
leather pouch, containing erasers, pen- 
cils, pen holders and pen points to the 
school boys and girls who procure one 
new verified daily subscription to the 
Star for a period of three months. 

The Des Moines (Ia.) Register- 
Tribune carries in its junior paper a 
unique feature, called “Let’s Get Ac 
quainted.” In this double column with 
pictures are featured the heads of the 
various circulation and newspaper de- 
partments. 

Newsboys permitted to sell newspa- 
pers under laws passed at the 1921 
session of the Minnesota legislature are 
being given badges by the attendance 
officer of the board of education of 
Duluth. The boys pay 25 cents for the 
badge. 

Cash prizes will be awarded by the 
St. Paul Daily News to the children’s 
page contributors who turn in the best 
accounts of the way they spent their 
summer vacation. 

The Sioux City (la.) Tribune now 
has four airplanes and eight stunt avia- 
tors in daily operation in its circula- 
tion department. 
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help you! 


Greatest 


The Merchandizing Service 
Department of the 
Boston Sunday Advertiser 


—an indispensable link between advertisers and 
merchants in the richest trading area in the 


This highly organized department offers a sincere, 
intelligent, effective, and economical method of 
securing distribution—of gaining the good will of 
merchants, of increasing sales in this wealthy and 


A Powerful Force Working For You 


Here you have at your disposal an organization 
of commercial research, advertising, merchandis- 
ing, and trained field men who have analyzed 
Metropolitan Boston down to the last detail. These 
men have the confidence of merchants in this terri- 
tory—they stand ready to make thorough trade 
investigations, and to help you solve your merchan- 


This Department is at your service—ask it to 


The Boston Sunday Advertiser is New England’s 
Sunday Newspaper—400,000 copies sold 
every Sunday—over 1,200,000 readers. 
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NEW ENCLANDS CREATEST SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 
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TEXT OF A.N.A. AGENCY 
COMMISSION REPORT 


(Continued from page 30) 





Theoreti- 
cally only good agents are recognized and only 
recognized agents receive commissions: thus 
the good agents, that is, the recognized agents, 
are protected from the competition of unrecog- 
nized agents, 

No one has advanced the theory that all good 
agents are equally good; so we see that the 
very good agents are put on a par with those 
that are fairly good; this is fine for the fairly 
good ones, but it is a doubtful advantage to the 
very good ones. 

We said that in theory only good agents are 
recognized. It is common knowledge that any 
one with a few accounts, a little money, and a 
little credit at his bank can easilv get recog- 
nition from publishers, who expect to get some 
of the business. Of course, everyone who 
would like to be an agent hasn’t those things, 
and recognition does constitute a_ barrier 
against some. 


Has Opposite Errect 


Sut instead of putting a premium on ability 
it has just the opposite effect. It reduces the 
most able agent to the status of the man who 
has no ability but a smooth tongue and perhaps 
some influential backing. The commission 
system is all that keeps this parasite in busi- 
ness. As we have seen, it promotes ignorance 
or indifference on the part of directors and 
prevents them from finding out about him: 
he slips by under the protection the publishers 
provide. Without it he couldn’t get anywhere: 
he would have to show some evidence of skill. 
some record of performance, before he could 
get an account; the advantage would be all 
with the man of real ability. 

The good agent would be hired and paid his 
price with a fee system for the same reason 
that he is today. t 

As a means of maintaining rates recogni- 
tion is a failure; advertisers know they can get 
recognized agents who will split commissions; 
many of them use those agents; it is only the 
belief—sometimes well founded, sometimes not 
—-that better service is available that prevents 
their being used by all advertisers. 

This desire for the best service will not dis 
appear with commissions; some will always 
want the best and will pay the highest price 
for it, just as they do for legal counsel; the 
best man will be able to earn more on a fee 
system because he is worth more; but this 
needn’t discourage the fairly competent aver- 
age man; there are plenty of accounts suited 
to his ability and_his price. 


The feeling among some publishers of news- 
papers in the smaller towns that the abolition 
of commissions would fall particularly hard 
on them is one of the anomalies of this situ- 
ation. There is a_ belief widespread among 
them that they suffer a disadvantage at the 
hands of agents because the agent makes more 
profit by placing an advertisement in a large 
publication with a high rate than by spend- 
ing the same amount in a number of papers, 
because the latter means more work and, conse- 
quently, more expense. Being at this disad- 
vantage, they say that commissions are espe- 
cially necessary to them; that although they 
now get some business from agents who are 
wise enough to understand their value, they 
fear they would not get as much if the adver- 
tiser paid the agent. 

The logic of this is obscure. If the small 
publisher is right in his belief that under the 
present system the agent is inclined to spend 
the advertiser's money where it will do the 
agent, rather than the advertiser, the most 
good, and that he loses thereby, he is certainly 
wrong in thinking he would lose more if the 
agent’s incentive for this discrimination were 
removed. If we suggested that he stop pay- 
ing commissions while the large publications 
continued them, we could understand his fears. 

Agents working on a fee basis are paid for 
the actual work they do and for their skill in 
doing it, without respect to where the money 
is spent or how much is spent. Under this 
system they could have no reason for advo- 
cating the use of a paper other than their be- 
lief in its value for their client. 


SuHoutp MaKe No DIFFERENCE 


There are newspaper publishers who say it 
should make no difference to us whether they 
pay commissions or not; because they do not 
care what the agent does with them. 

“You have no problem to settle with us,” 
they say. “If you think the agent shouldn't 
keep all the fifteen per cent, make him give 
some of it back to you, or make him give it 
all back and then pay him a fee. 

This might be satisfactory if we could con- 
sider newspaper advertising apart from other 
advertising, which is quite impractical. Though 
most newspapers do not even attempt to tie 
strings to the agents and tell them what they 
shall do with their commissions, the fact that 
they pay them helps support the system for 
all publications. It aids those agents and pub- 
lishers who maintain that there is an estab- 
lished understanding that card rates must be 
upheld. What we need is a uniform system of 
net rates among all publications, and this will 
be impossible without the co-operation of the 
newspapers. 

In speaking of the relation of commissions 
to the business of the smaller newspapers we 
failed to speak of their relation to the total 
volume of advertising. While the newspapers 
suffer from the retarding influence which com- 
missions exert by destroying confidence—and 
collectively they suffer a great deal—the indi- 
vidual papers are not injured by this nearly 
as much as are the large national publications. 
Yet men in the employ of these national publi- 
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cations voice many of the arguments for com- 
missions we have been discussing, and say 
they would lose business if they stopped pay- 
ing commissions. 

It is no new thing for those who are closest 
to a market to underestimate its possibilities; to 
think they are doing well when they have only 
scratched it. It seems likely to us that pub- 
lishers who are complacent over the growth 
of advertising are making this mistake. They 
have not gauged the resistance of the mar- 
ket or they would immediately take steps to 
break it down; and if they would break it 
down by abolishing their confidence—de- 
stroying commissions to agents, they might see 
an increase in advertising that would far over- 
top that of the last ten years. 


It is impossible to calculate how much the 
publishers are losing as a result of this dis- 
trust fostered by the commission system; but 
the distrust is so prevalent that the loss must 
be very large. 

It 1s Betnc Done 


Anything unfamiliar may seem to present 
difficulties when compared with that to which 
we are accustomed. For this reason it would 
be difficult to arrive at just fees. 

In answer to the argument that this can 
not be done, a quotation from an article oa 
tled “How the Advertising Agency Gets Its 
Remuneration,” which appeared in Western 
Advertising for January of this year, comes in 
aptly. An editor’s note explains that “this 
article represents the practice not only of the 
San Francisco Chapter of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, but also 
of member agencies all over the country.” After 
explaining what it calls the business paradox 
that ‘“‘the agency serves its client, the ad- 
vertiser, and yet it costs the advertiser noth- 
ing,” the article continues: 


“In cases where the amount of service 
required of the agency is disproportionate 
to the probable amount of commissions 
from publications or other sources, the 
agency's services are usually retained by 
the advertiser on a monthly or annual- 
service fee basis, commensurate with the 
work involved.’ 


Comment is hardly necessary. Indeed, the 
quotation was hardly necessary; for we all 
know that most agents gladly take accounts 
for a service fee when the commissions are 
not sufficient to pay for the work. Presum- 
ably it is only difficult to arrive at the proper 
amount for the fee when the commissions are 
sufficient, or, if such could ever be, when they 
are more than sufficient. 


Persistency ArGcues MERIT 


As the fee system was advocated twenty 
years ago and has been continuously advocated 
since, this might be taken as an indication that 
it has merit, rather than as proof that it will 
not work. An idea that persists with such 
tenacity usually has some substantial basis of 
right or reason. We know that the A. N. A. 
has desired a change for ten years and that 
Mr. Munsey believed in it twenty years ago. 
His failure certainly does not prove that the 
change would not be successful now if it 
were tried by a larger number of publica- 
tions, 

* * .* 


(Deletion of confidential portion of report) 

We have advanced the proposition that the 
money spent for space is no measure of the 
value of agency service. It follows from this 
that agency service is not always worth 15% 
of the amount spent. It follows just as truly 
that it is sometimes worth more. If adher- 
ence to this proposition should bring, as has 
been prophesied, a deterioration in our ad- 
vertising because we will not pay for compe- 
tent preparation, ue shall not have served our 
companies. The | ast place to economize in ad- 
vertising is in its preparation. A cheap job 
is not likely to be a good job. 
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OPEN DIPLOMACY WITH A “BUT” 


HE response of the people of the world to the 

daring declaration of America’s naval limita- 
tion program by Secretary Hughes last Saturday 
fully vindicated Eprror & PusBiisHeR in its cam- 
paign tor open diplomacy as the only sure road 
to peace through an understanding that is built 
solidly on a foundation of public confidence. 

The people had their day but the international 
ward politicians are sadly mistaken if they think 
one day is going to satisfy. One taste of open 
diplomacy has only served to whet the public’s 
appetite for complete knowledge of the reasons 
for all decisions that so vitally affect the people’s 
future welfare. 

With the exception of the announced policy of 
the Chinese delegation that it will make public all 
proposals affecting that nation’s welfare at the 
time they are submitted to the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments, this gathering has 
slowed down to the level of a dead diplomacy that 
traded the world into a war in 1914. China has 
decided to rest her case with the people of the 
world and her delegates have expressd confidence 
that this is the only way she can secure justice. 

The Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ments, like the peace conference at Paris has 
heard America’s declaration of ideals and desires, 
and applauded—“but.” “But” was also the reserva- 
tion that wrecked Wilson’s fourteen points when he 
consented to closing the conference doors for the 
purpose of diplomatic barter and trade. 

The position of America at the end of the first 
week of the present conference is comparable only 
to what happened at Paris. Whether the present 
condition is going to continue or not rests largely 
with the press of America. The thrill with which 
Secretary Hughes’s first address was received by 
the American people left no doubt as to what 
they want. The press, by its insistency, forced 
\merica’s cards onto the table face up. By con- 
tinuing to insist boldly that this is a people’s 
gathering and not a diplomatic trading market, 
the doors can be torn from the Pan-American 
building and Continental Hall, and if we are 
baited into another war we will know what we 
are fighting for, and why. 

The first duty of the American press is to make 
plain every day that this has become a closed con- 
ference; that the speech of Secretary Hughes and 
the statement of China’s desires have been the 
only examples of diplomacy keeping faith with 
the people: that there is a censorship in Wash- 
ington and we have gone back to official com- 
muniques that tell nothing; that paid propagandists 
from every country are now gathered in Wash- 
ington and that a whisper campaign to defeat the 
desires of the people is now in full swing. 

Let every editor make it known to all readers 
that he is trying to do his duty by printing all the 
news of this epoch-making gathering, but that a 
wall has been erected between him and the sources 
of news, and, as a result, the stories being printed 
each day are based on “dope” that may possibly 
be dangerous and. should be accepted only with 
reservations. 

The newspapers can force the diplomats gath- 
ered in Washington to keep faith with the men 
who died to end war by labeling half-truths and 
propaganda and refusing to stand liable to their 
readers for anything except first-hand whole 
truths and facts. 

That is the only preventative for heartaches and 
disaster when this conference adjourns. 


WHEREVER advertising men, be they buyers 

or sellers of space, are assembled in conven- 
tion these days, agency compensation is certain to 
be a leading subject. All recognize the agent as a 
beneficent economic factor, but agreement is also 
general that the commisssion form of payment is 
economically unsound. Sound reasoning on the subject 
characterized the conventions of the Association 
of National Advertisers, the Association of 
Canadian Advertisers, the Canadian National 
Newspapers and Periodicals Association, and the 
3ritish Advertising Agents’ Association, reports 
of all of which are in this issue of Epitor & Pus- 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by Cartes W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


FFER unto God thanksgiving; and pay 

thy vows unto the most High (Ps. |: 20). 
I have planted, Apollos watered; but God 
gave the increase. So then neither is he that 
planteth anything, neither he that watereth; 
but God that giveth the increase (I. Cor. wit: 
6,7). For the earth which drinketh in the rain 
that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth 
herbs meet for them by whom it is dressed, 
receiveth blessing from God (Heb. vi: 7). Let 
every soul be subject unto the higher powers. 
For there is no power but of God: the powers 
that be are ordained of God (Rom. xiii: 1). 
Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of 
lights, with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning (Jas. 1:17). Both riches 
and honour come of Thee, and Thou reignest 
over all; and in Thine Hand is power and 
might; and in Thine Hand it is to make great, 
and to give strength unto all. Now, therefore. 
our God, we thank Thee, and praise Thy 
glorious name (I. Chron. xxix: 12, 13). 











HE unveiling of a tablet in honor of Stephen 

Crane in the Newark (N. J.) Public Library 
calls to mind the brief career of one of the most 
promising writers America has produced. Before 
he became an author he was a reporter on the New 
York World, and it was while serving in that 
capacity that Crane revealed evidences of the pos- 
session of unusual ability as a descriptive writer. 
It was his “Red Badge of Courage” that introduced 
him to the great reading public and became the 
foundation of his fame. Although he had never 
seen a battle he gave in this book one of the most 
vivid descriptions of such an event that has ever 
appeared in print, He wrote other books that’ added 
to his reputation as a novelist and gave promise of 
greater things to come, but, unfortunately, his 
career was cut short by death at the age of twenty- 
nine. 
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THE PAPER MAKERS’ PANIC 


PANic seems to prevail in the ranks of North 

American paper manufacturers. One larg: 
United States company, which recently sounded 
out its customers on contracts for 1922, is said to 
have secured agreements to its proposal for a 
price based upon those of its chief competitors, 
from less than ten publishers. Only a few Amer- 
ican newspapers are bound by 1922 contracts, the 
prices on which are said to range between $75 and 
$80 a ton, f. o. b. mill. 

Further evidence of disorder in the manufac- 
turers’ councils is seen in the statement of Edward 
Seck, the new secretary of the Canadian Pulp & 
Paper Association, that the manufacturers cannot 
hope, by any artificial means or propaganda, to 
maintain the 4-cent prices for next year. Where, 
two months ago, the Canadian association was 
appealing on grounds of quasi-patriotism to Amer- 
ican publishers for support in order to keep the 
great paper industry alive, its appeal today is on 
a purely economic basis. _With foreign manufac- 
turers able to supply good paper in quantity at 
$50 a ton, Mr. Beck correctly points out that 
American newspapers cannot, as philanthropists, 
pay $25 or $30 more to North American mills.’ 
High inventory values must be scaled down and 
paper sold at a price which will compete with the 
European tonnage, is in effect Mr. Beck’s very 
timely worning. 

His advice that contracts be put on a yearly 
basis, instead of the prevalent quarterly adjust- 
ment will probably not meet the approval of 
American publishers, if the price for the year is 
$60 to $65 a ton, which he suggests as fair. 
Manufacturers’ profits would be stabilized thereby, 
no doubt, but the publisher would not be in po- 
sition to take advantage of possible further de- 
clines in the market price. Under the quarterly 
adjustment basis, the manufacturers steadily 
stepped up their prices as long as panic and fear 
of shortage ruled in the minds of many publishers. 

There have been important reductions during the 
past year, but the level is still far above that of 
October, 1919, when the manufacturers forced the 
guarterly adjustment upon the newspaper busi- 
ness. Return to the yearly basis at a price of $60 
per ton or more permits the paper manufacturers 
to escape what may be the steepest part of the 
downslope of prices, after most of them had as- 
sured themselves of full benefit from the 1919- 
1920 rise. 

There is no shortage of newsprint, has been 
none, and will be none. There is no occasion for 
haste by newspaper publishers in signing con- 
tracts for 1922. Developments of the next fort- 
night will probably bring the manufacturers closer 
to the position of the American newspapers, 
which demand newsprint for next year priced to 
permit a reduction of operating costs and to 
assure operation of all first-class paper mills, and 
the certainty that they will not be using contract 
paper which can be replaced in the spot market 
at prices considerably below the present contract 
level. 


ALFOUR, when interviewed by a hundred or 

more correspondents on Wednesday, seemed 
to enjoy the experience very much. He made 
only one reservation and that was that he should 
not be quoted. “Treat me with the same mercy,” 
he smilingly said, “that you do your American 
Secretary of State.” The journalists who are cov- 
ering the conference in Washington are picked 
men, the best writers on the newspapers they 
represent. They know what to write and what 
not to write. Balfour, Briand and all the other 
delegates already feel that they can trust them not 
to betray their confidence. The correspondents 
want all the information they can get, but they 
will keep their word when once it is given. It is 
this frankness and honesty of the American cor- 
respondents that appeals to the foreign diplomats 
and makes them more “chummy” with them than 
they usually are with representatives of the press. 
This mutual confidence is certain in the days 
ahead to bear good fruit. 
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PERSONAL 





ALTER C. JOHNSON, 
manager of the Chattanooga (Tenn. ) 
and secretary-treasurer of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
iation, was the guest of honor Tuesday 
vening at a dinner given by the Chat- 
tanooga Society Scottish Rite of Ma- 
onry in recognition of his recent elec- 
tion to the 33d Degree of the order. 


general 


News 


W. Emory Cheesman, secretary and 


treasurer of the Burlington (N. J.) Daily 


Enterprise, and Miss Bernice Stansbury, 
daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. George 
Stansbury, of Beverly, were married at 
frenton on Armistice Day. 

Melville E. Stone’s book of remin- 
iscences, “Fifty Years a Journalist,” 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co., is 
just off the 

Frederick Roy Martin, general man- 
ager of the Associated Press, has re- 
turned from Washington where he at- 
tended the opening sessions of the arma 
ment conference. 

Lynn J. Arnold, president of the Al 
bany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press, is 
staying at the Yale Club, New York. 

John H. Fahey, publisher of the Wor- 
cester Post, was a guest with Gov. Chan 
ning Cox at the November meeting of 
the Fitchburg ( Mass.) Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


press. 


Roy G. Watson, publisher of the 
Houston (Tex.) Post, has returned home 
after a business trip to New York. 

W. C. Dowd, publisher of the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) News, who has been in 
New York for the last week on business 
ind who has been staying at the Hotel 
Martinique, has returned home. 

James H. Wallis of the 
Utah State Press Association was thrown 
to the and severely, though 
not dangerously, injured the other day 


President 


pavement 


when climbing into a street car in Salt 
Lake City. 

W. A. Johnson, editor and publisher 
of the Memphis (Tex.) Hall County 
Herald, will be a candidate for lieuten- 
ant governor of Texas. Mr. Johnson 
held this office one term, and was de- 


feated last election. 

James Schermerhorn, of the Detroit 
Times, opened an_ entertainment 
course in LeRoy, N. Y., with an ad- 
dress on “Our Altars and Our Fires.” 

Hugh Nugent Fitzgerald, editor and 
publisher of the Wichita Falls (Tex.) 
Record-News, has been appointed by 
Neff to a position on the 
oard of regents of the College of In- 


Governor 


dustrial Arts at Denton. 
\mos Hess Bomberger, II, is the 
newest arrival in the family of Mr. 


and Mrs. C. M. Bomberger, of Jean 
nette, Pa. Mr. Bomberger is president 
of the Jeannette Publishing Company, 


and editor of the Jennette News 
Dispatch. 

Frank Francis, editor of the Ogden 
(Utah) Standard - Examiner, and 


mayor of the city for the past two 
has been re-elected to that of 
Mr. 
the dom 


years, 
ce by a majority of two to one. 


a member of 


church, . 
(Lreoree W. Sprague, formerly a 
Lynn ( Mass.) 


Francis is not 


Inant 


member of the Tele- 
vram-News advertising staff, has gone 
t Oklahoma, 
engage in the ranching 


where he will 
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IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
1 IWSLEY CLARK, night city editor 
of the Minneapolis Tribune, son of 


Dr. and Mrs. John Clark of Superior, 


Wallace, 


Wis., and Miss Beryl Edith 


Editor & Publisher 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Wal- 
lace of Duluth were married at Duluth, 
Minn., on November 8. Mr. Clark was 
at one time on the staff of the Duluth 
News-Tribune. 

Francis P. O’Neill, formerly on the 
staff of the now defunct Lynn ( Mass.) 
Pioneer, has joined the Lynn Telegram- 
News. 

Mark Staples, a former Lynn ( Mass.) 
newspaper man, has gone to the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Telegram and Gazette. 

F. R. Burgess has resigned as city 
editor of the Brockton (Mass.) Times. 

St. John McClean, formerly connected 
with the Camden Courier and previous to 
that with the Philadelphia Ledger and 
Record, has joined the staff of the Staten 
Island (N. Y.) Advance as city editor 

Miss Elizabeth Hoff, of Auburndale, 
Mass., and J. Lee Robinson, editor and 
publisher of the Cambridge (Mass.) 
Tribune, were married November 6. The 
groom is a vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts Press Association 

Alexander P. McDonald, sporting edi 
tor of the Duluth (Minn.) Herald for 
the last eight years, and Miss Dora May 
Williams, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
David Williams, of Redding, la., were 
married at Redding November 1. 

Isabel Jacobi of Bryn Mawr College 
who has been assistant society editor 
of the Duluth (Minn.) Herald since last 
March is now society editor. Miss Mar 
guerite Wall, formerly of the Duluth 
News-Tribune department, is 
now assistant society editor of the Her- 
ald 

Jeremiah Delaney of the editorial staff 
of the Boston Herald and Miss Adelaide 
G. McCormack, switchboard operator at 
the Herald, were married recently in 
Boston. Mr. Delaney was formerly on 
the staff of the Worcester Telegram 

John E. Conway a sport writer on: the 
staff of the American was given 


socie ty 


3oston 


a bachelor’s party this week in honor 
of his approaching marriage to Miss 
Evelyn L. Canty of Roxbury, Mass 


Henry De Vitry, editor of La Opinion 
Publique, Capt. Roland F. Andrews, edi 
tor of the Telegram-Gazette, and Victor 
M. Friar, financial editor of the Tele 
gram, were the newspaper representa 
tives from Worcester who greeted Mar- 
shal Foch on his recent visit to Boston. 

John De Mar, cartoonist of the Phil 
adelphia Record, gave an illustrated talk 
on cartooning at a meeting of the Fath 
ers’ Association at the Germantown High 
School last week. 

Ruth L. Taylor, photogravure art man 
ager of the Minneapolis Tribune, and 
Leon M. Goetzman of Minneapolis were 
quietly married in Duluth November 4. 
James Stuart, city editor of the Duluth 
Edith 


advertising de 


Herald, was best man and Miss 
Drewett of the Herald 
partment was the 

Charles E. Hyer, real estate 
the Philadelphia Record, is away 
two weeks’ gunning trip 


bridesmaid 


editor of 


Cullen Cain, sports writer on the Phil 
adelphia Public Ledger, and William 1 
Tilden, world champion, 
among the speakers at smoker 
tennis rally given by the members of the 
Woodford Club of Philadelphia last 
Wednesday night. 

Fred C. Boardman of the Philadelphia 
Record staff, who was at one time con 
nected with the U. S. Consular 
in China and who at various 
worked on the English newspapers in 
China, Japan and the Philippine Islands, 
gave a talk on the Far East this week at 
the Central Y. M. C. A., Philadelphia. 

Howard White of the city staff of the 
Buffalo Commercial has resigned to be 
‘ome managing editor of the South Buf- 
falo News 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 








[FpWicHtT BURROWS, recently elect- 

ed president of the Advertising Club 
of Baltimore, is the 
rial room 
paper man _ the 
club has ever had 
as its head. He 
started to earn 
his living as a 


only genuine edito- 


news- 


reporter on the 
Baltimore Herald 
17 years or 
Before he 


more 
ago. 
had risen to 
the dignity and 
the responsibili- 








ties of city edi Dwicut Burrows 
tor. 
Later Mr. Burrows joined the staff of 


News and 


the Baltimore 
editor. For 
the head of the publicity department of 
the United Railways & Electric Com- 


became its city 


several vears he has been 


pany. 

Mr. Burrows in a statement of some 
of the things he will try to do as pres- 
ident says: 

“Steps will be taken to start a perma- 


nent advertising display, necessarily mod 
est at this time on account of the limi- 
tations of the club’s quarters. 
“The constitution authorizes 
committee with which advertisers may 
consult. This may be made another 
most helpful factor, but a great deal of 
consideration must be given to the sub- 
ject and the extent of the duties of the 
committee must be clearly defined. 
“During the past year most excellent 
service has been rendered by our educa 
tional committee in presenting at even- 
ing gatherings talks and discussions on 
advertising During 
the coming year the educational com- 


service 


and salesmanship. 


mittee is to transfer its activities to our 
mid-week luncheons, where we will be 
served sound, straight-from-the-shoulde: 
messages on themes which form the 
basic principles of our organization 
idvertising and salesmanship.” 

Capt. James M. Lough gl f 
mer newspaper man of Ne York, Cl 
cago and St. Louis, handled the Ameri 
an Legion’s publicity for the tour of 
Marshal Foch 

Miss Anne Marie Tennant, speci 


rx 


— 

4 
writer for the Springfield (Ohio) News, 
is editor-in-chief of the Snap, a new 
monthly publication issued by the Busi- 


ness and Professional Women’s Club of 
Springfield 
Mrs. Martha Warrington Grifftl 


81, mother of } 





Charles B. Griffith 
graph editor of the Columbus Evening 
Dispatch, died in Springfield, Ohio, N 





vember 6, following an st 
eral months. 

T. A. Logan, a post-graduate student 
of Southern Methodist | at 
Dallas, Texas, and a member of the 
class in journalism being conduct it 
this institution by members of the staff 
of the Dallas Morning News. has joins 
the News staff. 

R. B. Niese, former city editor of the 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, is now 
editor and publisher of veekly oil 
paper at Wortham, in the newly disc 
ered oil field in Central Texas 


M. E. Walter who has been in charg 


of the Houston Bureau of the Galveston- 


Dallas News, for several years as h 
signed to engage in business for himself, 
and has been succeed d i tl bureau 
by C. G. Christopher 

William G Hipple r, city lit f the 
Buffalo Commercial, has 1 contined 
to his home with a severe attack of ton 
silitis 

Jules Steele, reporter of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, is instructor of a class in 
journalism in St. Thomas Il 
that city 

Frank Wing, who has been drawing 


caricatures for St. Paul and Minneapolis 


papers for the 
exercising his art at the 


past twenty years, is 


lisarmament 





conference in Washington for the St 
Paul Daily News. 

Major Harrison Fuller, assis wn 
wing editor of the St ! atch 
Pioneer Press and past ler of 
the Minnesota department of the Amer 
ican Legion, gave an Armistic ) 1 
dress Crookston, Minn 

Wilbur Webster Judd, wi recently 
resigned his position in Paris with the 
French edition of the Chicag Tribune 
to resume his work as music and dra 
matic critic of the St. Paul P 
Press, is in a hospital 

Robert Purcell is edit 
created daily real estate t 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 


Miss Helen Driscoll 


hool mage ot tli \t + 











Frederic J. Haskin 


answers more questions 


than any other in- 


dividual in the world 
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News, has enlarged the scope of her 
department and made it of recognized 
educative value. 

R. D. McCord is writing an entertain- 
ing series on the early history of St. 
Paul for the Sunday Pioneer Press. 





THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


EPSON BIXBY, advertising manager 

of the Muskogee (Okla.) Pheonix, 
is staying at the Hotel Martinique, New 
York. 

Louis E. Merrick, for many years ad- 
vertising solicitor for the Boston Post, 
has been promoted to the local advertis- 
ing management of that paper. 

Charles E. Coling, has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Montreal 
Herald to enter business for himself as 
publisher of a woman’s magazine to be 
called the Mode. Mr. Coling was for- 
merly advertising manager of the Win- 
nipeg Free Press and the Vancouver 
Sun. 

R. E. I. Dunn, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Journal, has joined the staff of the Dal- 
las Dispatch as advertising manager. 

A. R. Sills, for the last three years 
advertising manager of the Brandon 
(Can.) Sur, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Kitchener Daily 
Telegraph. Mr. Sills has been with the 
J. B. Lyon Advertising Service, Ottawa, 
and with A. McKim, Limited, Montreal 
and Winnipeg. 

Clinton Brown, who has been asso- 
ciated with the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
as manager of their promotion depart- 
ment, has joined the service department 
of the Omaha World-Herald. 

G. N. Gunderson, manager of the 
classified advertising department of the 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, is con- 
ducting a large advertising class in the 
YM. G A: 

M. J. Gates, who has been foreman of 
the engraving department of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Morning News for several years, 
has resigned to return North. He has 
been succeeded by T. B. McKee. 

Adams Colhoun, well known Texas 
newspaper man, has returned to the em- 
ploy of A. H. Belo & Co., after several 
years as assistant secretary and publicity 
director for the Texas Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association. Mr. Colhoun is 
in charge of the information desk of the 
Dallas News. 

Mrs. Lillian McKeown, recently of the 
San Bernardino (Cal.) Sun and Evening 
Telegram, and formerly of the Galves- 
ton (Tex.) Tribune, has taken charge 
of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin’s national 
advertising and merchandising depart- 
ment. She succeeds Miss _ Beatrice 
Sweetman, who organized the depart- 
ment last spring and who will return to 
New York shortly. 





WITH THE AD FOLKS 

OHN COGHLIN of Worcester, 

Mass., has been elected publicity rep- 
resentative of the New England Elec- 
trical Association. He holds the same 
office in the Worcester Electrical Con- 
tractor Dealers’ Association. 

Edgar W. Rule has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the C. T. Sherer Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass., and has taken 
a similar position with the Laskey chain 
of woman’s apparel shops. Mr. Rule 
has had experience in advertising on 
newspapers in Alabama, Kentucky, Con- 
necticut, New York and Texas. He 
came to Worcester from the Bridgeport 
Telegram of which he was advertising 
manager for two years. 

R. K. Winans, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Gilbert A. 
Barker Manufacturing Company, Spring- 
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field, Mass., has joined the sales and 
service organization of the J. H. Bor- 
land Company, Springfield printing con- 
cern. 

C. Sterling Bailey has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Peerless 
Motor Car Company, Cleveland, and has 
been succeeded by John A. Cleary, for- 
merly advertising manager of the Cadil- 
lac Motor Car Company. 

John J. McCormick has joined the 
Mailo Advertising Service, New York, 
as merchandising manager. 

Edward A. Rich, formerly with the 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, 
has joined the Electrical Manufacturing 
Company in Providence, as advertising 
man and sales manager. 


W. H. Stewart, advertising manager 
of the World’s Dispensary Medical As- 
sociation of Buffalo, N. Y., is in New 
York on business and is at the Hotel 
Broztell. 

F. O. G. Schindler, for several years 
a member of the copy staff of Johnson, 
Read & Co., Chicago, is now connected 
with the Empire City Manufacturing 
Company, New York, as sales and ad- 
vertising manager. 

W. D. Simmons has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Underwood 
Typewriter Company, New York, suc- 
ceeding Harry Bates, resigned. 





WITH THE AD AGENTS 


HENRY D. SULCER has been made 

head of Vanderlicof & Co., Chi- 
cago advertising agents, to succeed 
the late Herbert Vanderhoof. Mr. 
Sulcer has been with Vanderhoof & 
Co. since the inception of the firm in 
1916. For ten years previously he 
was in the advertising department of 
the Chicago Tribune, where he spe- 
cialized in markets and merchandising 
in the mid-west territory dominated 
by Chicago as a distributing center. 
He was for several years in advertis- 
ing in New York and for a time was 
connected with the sales department 
of Bobbs-Merrill & Co., publishers. 

The Federal Advertising Agency of 
London, Ont., has opened an office in 
Hamilton, Ont., in charge of S. P. 
Westaway, who has been with the 
Standard Oil Company for the past 
four and a half years. 

G. D. Milson, formerly assistant 
manager of the Bank of America, has 
been elected vice-president of the 
Dorland Agency, Inc. He is a Canadian 
and has had wide experience in bank- 
ing and export business in the United 
States and Canada drring the past 18 
years. 

Frank Breyfogle, formerly of Blood- 
good & Co., has joined the George L. 
Dyer Company as account executive. 

McConnell & Ferguson, Ltd., have 
appointed D. McMillan as their repre- 
sentative in Windsor, Ont., with 
offices in the Heintzman Building. 

Max Hacker, who has been space 
buyer at Snodgrass & Gayness, New 
York, has gone to the Blackman 
Company, New York, as space buyer. 

W. G. Carter, formerly of the Gray 
Advertising Agency, Kansas City, has 
joined the Chicago copy staff of 
Critchfield & Co. He specializes on 
agricultural copy and direct-by-mail 
dealer work. 

J. M. Campbell, who has been in 
California for the last year, has re- 
turned to New York and has taken an 
office with fhe H. E. Lesan Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc. 

The Charles Daniel Frey Company, 
Chicago, will discontinue as an idea 
and advertising illustration service on 
November 30 and thereafter Mr. Frey 
and his associates will operate as a 


general advertising agency, with of- 
fices in the Monroe Building, Chicago, 
and Flatiron Building, New York. 


George W. Conover, for the last ten 
years associated with Frank Seaman, 
Inc., Street & Finney, Inc., and the 
F. J. Ross Company, has been placed 
in charge of the copy staff of the 
Hanser Agency, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Ernest W. Appleby, for four years 
with the George Batten Company, 
New York, who resigned that position 
several months ago, has become gen- 
eral manager of the Stanley E. Gun- 
nison Agency, 30 Church street, New 
York. 

The F. C. Williams Advertising 
Agency, New York, has changed its 
name to the Thresher Service Adver- 
tising. J. W. Wylie, formerly of the 
Joseph Richards Company, New York, 
has joined the Thresher organization. 

John L. Williams, who has been ad- 
vertising and service manager for Webb 
& Vary, Atlanta printers, and formerly 
treasurer of the Ford Advertising 
Agency of that city, has formed a part- 
nership with Joseph V. Freitag, who 
recently entered the advertising service 
business in Atlanta. The firm will be 
incorporated as Freitag-Williams. 

H. T. Breeding, recently with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, has joined the Biddle 
Agency, Philadelphia, as general man- 
ager. 





COURT UPHOLDS SILENCE 


Police Judge Says Reporter Is Public 
Confidant, In Law’s Spirit 

Satt Lake City, Utah, Nov, 9.—Re- 
fusal of Miss Kathleen Kaye, conductor 
of the Salt Lake Telegram’s “Hearti- 
torium Column,” to testify concerning 
secrets confided in her by correspond- 
ents, was upheld by the Salt Lake City 
police court judge the other day. A 
woman charged with forgery was 
known to have consulted Miss Kaye and 
efforts were made by the county prose- 
cutor to compel Miss Kaye to divulge 
what was said in the personal interview 
which the accused woman had with her. 
It was contended that Miss Kaye did 
not come within the law regarding 
“privileged intercourse” as did the law- 
yer, physician and the priest, but the 
judge ruled that as the lady held herself 
out as a public confidant her work came 
within the spirit, if not within the letter 
of the law. 





AD AGENTS HEAR ACKERMAN 


Germany Preparing to Seize World 
Markets In Great Peace Drive, He Says 


Carl Ackerman, whose dispatches and 
articles from Europe during the war 
were among the best furnished by Amer- 
ican correspondents and who has been 
abroad for some time studying present 
conditions, was the speaker at the No- 
vember luncheon of the New York Coun- 
cil of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania November 15, his subject 
being “Germany’s New Commercial Of- 
fensive.” 

Mr. Ackerman said that Germany was 
intrenching itself in many of the markets 
of the world by selling its manufactured 
products at lower prices than could be 
quoted by English, French or American 
manufacturers. From a confidential re- 
port written by a German commercial 
attaché he read passages which revealed 
some of the methods employed by the 
Germans in obtaining control of the im- 
port business of Italy. In it manufac- 
turers were advised to send to that 
country enough goods, not to flood the 
market with German products, but 


enough to convince the Italian merchants 
that they can buy goods at lower prices 
from Germany than from any other 
country. If necessary the goods should 
be sold at a loss. Low prices would also 
have the effect of discouraging Italian 
manufacturers from trying to compete 
with them in the home market. 

According to the speaker Germany 
has been keeping the government presses 
busy for months printing marks until 
ninety-two billion have been issued. 
People of other nations have been buy- 
ing these marks in large quantities for 
speculative purposes, the amount sold 
in the United States being estimated at 
between four and five hundred million 
dollars worth. These have fallen in 
value until they are now worth less than 
a cent apiece. Investors who bought 
them for a rise have dropped millions 
of dollars. Bales of German currency 
have been sold in many foreign coun- 
tries 

Mr. Ackerman said that the only way 
to meet German trade competition was 
for the countries that have constituted 
the allies during the war should now 
form a trade alliance. 





SUNDAY KNOXVILLE SENTINEL 


Starting Nov. 21, Will Be Sold With 
Weekday Issues at Same Price 


The Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel will 
publish a Sunday morning edition, be- 
ginning November 20. 

It is understood that the initial Sun- 
day number will total 64 pages, including 
four-page color comics. It will carry the 
reports of the International News Ser- 
vice, the Universal Service and the Con- 
solidated Press Association. 

The Sentinel will deliver its Sunday 
edition to all subscribers now receiving 
the afternoon editions without additional 


cost. The rate remains 15 cents per 
week. 
Simultaneously with these improve- 


ments, the Sentinel is remodeling its 
building, extending its business offices. 
Mr. Curtis B. Johnson, principal owner 
and publisher, is also principal owner of 
the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 





GANNETT BUYS PORTLAND PRESS 


‘Merger Between His Herald and Latest 


Purchase Again Rumored 
(By Telegraph to Epvitor & PuBLisHER) 


PortLanpD, Me., Nov 15.—Guy P. 
Gannett, Augusta, publisher of weekly 
and monthly magazines and part owner 
of the Portland Herald, formerly the 
Daily Eastern Argus, today announced 
the purchase of the Portland Daily and 
Sunday Press from United States Sen- 
ator Frederick Hale. He declares that 
he is determined to spare no expense 
or effort in publishing a newspaper 
worthy of the city and the state of 
Maine. He is a member of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. This sale 
revives rumors of a possible consolida- 
tion of the Press and the Herald, leav- 
ing only one morning paper. The Press 
was established in 1862. 





Liggett Trustees Discharged 


Friends of Louis K. Liggett, president 
of the United Drug Company, of Bos- 
ton, of whom there are many in the pub- 
lishing and advertising field, were glad 
to learn this week that the trustees ap- 
pointed last July to take charge of his 
assets for the benefit of his creditors, 
have settled in full all claims against 
him and have been discharged. This 


means that Mr. Liggett is again on his 
feet financially and ready to carry on 
his several business interests according 
to plans formulated some time ago. 
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TIPS FOR ADVERTISING MANAGERS 








Adelphia Advertising Agency, Otis Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Asking rates in newspapers on 
3-inch copy for Lorraine Hotel, Philadelphia. 

Advertising Service Company, 912 Chron- 
icle Bldg., San Francisco. Will make up lists 
in December for Best Tractor Com- 
pany, San Leandro, Cal. 

Alfred Austin, 244 5th avenue, New York. 
Handling account of Steiners’ Art Embroid- 
ery, “Minerva Yarns,” 16 East 37th street, 
New York. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philalelphia. Placing advertising of A 
Pictures Corporation, New York. 
Boswell-Frankel Agency, 786 6th avenue, 
New York. Placing 50-line, 2-time orders 
with Southern newspapers for Satinover Gal- 
leries, 27 West 56th street, New York. 

Sydney S. Bowman Advertising Agency, 
Montreal. Handling campaign advertising for 
the Liberal party. The business will be han- 
died through a temporary branch office to be 
opened at 115 Sparks street, Ottawa, with 
Capt. C. Gaisford and H. Vickers in 
charge. 

Brooke, Smith & French, Kresge Bldg., 

Detroit. Making preparations for the adver- 
tising for 1922 for the American Blower Com- 
pany of Detroit. 
Nelson Chesman & Co., 1127 Pine street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Making contracts for the 
A, H. Lewis Medicine Company, covering the 
advertising of Nature’s Remedy. 

Churchill-Hall, Inc., 50 Union Square, New 
York. Will make up lists in December for 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 125 East 46th 
street, New York. 
_Critchfield & Co., Brooks Bldg., Chicago. 
New accounts being handled by this agency 
include Nu-Art Fancy Goods Company, em- 
broidery needles and stamped gaods, Chicago; 
Neenah Brass Works, Neenah, Wis.; Hunting- 


ton Chemical Company, shampoo, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 


Dauchy Company, 9 Murray street, New 
York. Again placing orders with newspapers 
for Whetena Comeeny, Rahway, N. J. 

Dittman Advertising Agency, 1309 Lo- 
cust street, Philadelphia. Placing orders with 
newspapers for De Luxe Brush Company, “Duo 
Lather Brush,” Philadelphia. 

Dollenmayer Advertising Agency, 315 
Marquette a Minneapolis. meee 5,450- 
line contracts for Pillsbury Flour Mills. 

C. L. Doughty Advertising Agency, 448 
Main street, Cincinnati. Will make up lists 
in December for Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 
Cincinnati. 


George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Handling advertising of Edison 
Electrical Appliance Company, Chicago, ‘“‘Hot- 
point” electrical appliances, Hot-point-Hughes 
electric ranges, and the Edison appliances. 

George L. Dyer Gonpene, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Will make up lists in December 
for Eisemann Co Brook- 
lyn, N. : 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Placing orders with Mid- 
dle West and Pacific Coast newspapers for 
Dunn Pen Company, “Dunn Fountain Pen,” 
300 Madison avenue, New York; placing or- 
ders with New Jersey newspapers for Posi- 
type Company, photo films, 246 Sth avenue, 
New York. 

Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 
bernia Bldg., New Orleans. Placing account 
of J. S. Long Company, “Wonder Root Soap,” 
New Orleans. 


Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, Kes- 


Magneto rporation, 


Hi- 


ner Bldg., <sinage. Making 3,000-line con- 
tracts for the Western Company, ‘“‘Gainsbor- 
ough Hair Nets.” 


Frailey Advertising Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Reported will use newspapers for 
Sterling Aluminum Company, “Armor Bright” 
aluminum, Erie, Pa. 








ADVERTISING authorities point 
*™ to the present tendéncy of 
commercial houses to advertise the 
idea behind their business rather 
than the particular thing they may 
have for sale. It is not Simmons’ 
beds which are advertised so much 
as the idea of sleep which comes 
sooner and more restfully if we 
repose in Simmons’ beds. In the 
same way it is the satisfaction of 
owning an Oriental rug which a 
good salesman sells rather than the 
particular rug itself. Correspon- 
dence schools sell the idea of a 
better job. The rest naturally fol- 
lows. 

Why can’t churches in the same 
way sell the idea of Christianity 
rather than a particular sermon 
which is to be delivered at 11 
o'clock in a particular church? 

If the sermon itself is stressed, 
the advertiser assumes that the 
audience to which he speaks is 
already sold on the idea of going 
somewhere to church and is merely 
waiting to select the church which 


GET CHURCH ADS STARTED RIGHT 


By HERBERT H. SMITH 
In Charge Church Advertising, Presbyterian Department of Publicity 


sermon topic. But churches are not 
built up from sermon tasters. The 
church to succeed must have a 
regular body of attendants made up 
of people who believe in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. To sell a 
particular sermon means a sale to 
someone who might go to another 
church rather than a sale to a man 
who has decided not to go to 
church at all. 

If the churches of your town do 
not now advertise you have an 
opportunity to sell them this lar- 
ger idea of church advertising. 
If the are sidetracked into an- 
nouncing merely the sermon topic, 
the size of the ads will always be 
limited and the churches will com- 
pete one with another instead of 
facing as their competitors all those 
influences which tend to keep a 
man away from all churches. 

Pastors know comparatively little 
about advertising. Advertising 
managers by studying church ad- 
vertising a little can help churches 





for that little old woman. 
you. You will 
will smile back. 


of your choice Sunday and 





has the most interesting looking tremendously. 
The Way to Happiness 
Happiness is not a place. It is not a thing. It is a relation between 
things. We discover it most easily at the end of the path of daily _unselfish- 


ness when we pass under the shining arch, “Help Another Every Day.” 


Do a Good Turn Daily 


Help the blind or feeble man to cross the street. 

Give a pleasant smile to the clerk who waits upon 
feel better and they will. i 
Christianity is founded on love to others. 
discover by daily effort 


Carry the packages home 


Greet the world with a smile and it 
Attend the church 
what the true measure 








Rev. 


tising. 








of Christianity involves. 
Use the above as copy for an ad to help all churches in your town. Perhaps 
you can sell the space it occupies to a bank or to a group of merchants. Try it. 


C. F. Reisner, D.D., 701 West 177th Street, New York City, is president 
of the Church Advertising Department of the A.A.C. of the W 
co-operating with Epitor & PuBLISHER in stimulating the use of more church adver- 


This department ts 








Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Placing orders with 
large city newspapers for David B. Clarkson 
Company, picture puzzle, Chicago. Making 
2,800-line yearly contracts with newspapers 
for the Brooks Appliance Company. 

Gardiner & Wells, 


150 Madison avenue, 
New York. Usuall 


make up lists in Decem- 


ber for National Biscuit Company. “Uneeda 
——," 10th avenue and 15th street, New 
ork. 


Gardiner Advertising Company, 1627 Lo- 
cust street, St. Louis. Making contracts with 
farm papers for the Fouke Fur Company. 


Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, 5 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Placing advertising for 
the Signal Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Menominee, Mich. 


W. A. Gray Advertising Company, Gray 
Bldg., Kansas City. Sending out 26-time or- 
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ders to newspapers for the Leavengood Drug 
Company. . 

Charles C. Green Agency, 
street, New York. Making 5,000-line contracts 
with newspapers for Vim-O-Gen, 269 South 
9th street, Philadelphia. 

W. S. Hill Company, 323 4th avenue, 
Pittsburgh. Will make up lists in December 
for the Hall China Company, East Liverpool, 
Ohio. 

Hires-Turner Glass Company, Philadel- 
phia. Placing orders with newspapers direct. 

H. Walton Heegstra, Inc., 25 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. Will make up_lists in 
December for William Stahl Sprayer Company, 
Quincy, II. 

Honig-Cooper Company, 74 Montgomery 
street, San Francisco. Handling ac- 
counts of Alameda Sugar Company, San Fran- 
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The second Sunday paper was first issued in April, 1919. 


1919 


THE FIGURES 


COMPARE THEM WITH THE CHART 

Average Net Paid—6 Months Ending September 30 
Des Moines 1919 1920 1921 
| 71,240 82,046 102,559 
Second Sunday Paper ........... 42,226 37,555 32,934 

IN THE LAST TWO YEARS 

The Sunday Register has gained.................045. 31,319 
The Second Sunday Paper has lost................6.. 9,292 
Standard Rate and Data Service shows that The Sunday Register has relatively 
the lowest advertising rate of any Sunday newspaper published in lowa or within 
200 miles of Des Moines 

REPRESENTATIVES 
GUY S. OSBORN I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO 
Curcaco, Detroit Metropolitan Tower San Francisco 
AnD St. Lovts New York Los ANGELES 
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INDIANS 


Indiana is a state of good, 
towns, only a few miles 


live 
apar t—- 


splendid interurban tr anspor tation. 
lt is a good state in which to do 


business. 


Natural resources such as timber. 


oil. gas and coal have 


ereatly 


unin to the buying power 


of the people of the aie. 


Indiana, as a state, presents many 
attractive points worthy of con- 
sideration on the part of National 


Advertisers. 


Indiana daily 


new spaper S 
be eood in 


order 


must 
to exist----and 


when they are good enough to 


exist they 


are eood enough to 


exert a community influence valu- 


able to any manufacturer 
wants to intensively 
exceptional territory. 


Indiana is exceptional. 


who 
cultivate an 








Circu- 

lation 
ee i, a a a mee = (E) 3,120 
eo ee ee ee (M) 23,103 
Evansville Courier ...........+-20: (S) 21,158 

Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette and 

ee ee ren (M&E) 39,358 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette.......... (S) 25,389 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel .......... (E) 31,454 
*Gary Evening Post and Tribune...... (E) 8,415 
*Indienapolis: Mews . ...s cie ss seees (E) 115,958 
ee * eae ee err (E) 3,676 
Richmond Palladium ............... (E) 11,750 
South Bend News-Times........ pss aaa ¢ 16,691 
es “ees HOOD | osc hs 55 ek sen (E) 16,430 
*Terre Haute Tribune............. (E&S) 21,841 
Vincennes Commercial .......... (M&S) 4,719 
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cisco, and the Union Sugar Company, San 
Francisco. 

Hoyt’s Service, Inc., 116 West 32nd street, 
New York. Placing orders with New Jersey 
newspapers for Kelsey Motor Car Company. 

Hulscher & Rothenburg, 2 West 45th 
street, New York. Making contracts with 
newspapers for Tingles, Inc., ‘‘Tingle’s Flaked 
Confection,” Battle Creek, Mich., and 336 
Madison avenue, New York. Using half 
pages in newspapers in a number of cities for 
Postum. 

Izzard Company, Times Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. Placing orders with some Pacific Coast 
newspapers for Hill Syrup Company, “Old 
Yankee Syrup,” Seattle. 

Johnson-Dallis Company, Greenfield Bldg., 
Atlanta. Reported will use newspapers, ex- 
tending from Virginia through Texas for Ala- 
bama-Georgia Syrup Company, “Ribbon Cane 
Syrup,” Mor tgomery, Ala. 

Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency, 107 
Chenango street, Binghamton, N. Making 
2,800-line contracts with newspapers for F. 
W. Clements Products. 

Sigmund Kahn, 47 West 34th street, New 
York. Placing orders =a newspapers in New 
York and vicinity for Coaline Distributing 
Company, “Coaline,” 5 Columbus Circle, New 
York. 

Lord & Thomas, Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 
Again making contracts wgith newspapers for 
Palmolive Company, soap, Milwaukee. Mak 
ing yearly contracts with newspapers for the 
Pepsodent Company. 

Lyddon & Hanford, 200 5th avenue, New 
York, and Rochester, N. Y Placing orders 
with New York state newspapers for Powell 
& Goldstein, “Napoleon Cigar.” 


Lyddon & Hanford Company, 200 5th 
avenue, New York. Making 1,000-line con 
tracts with newspapers for the Jacques Chemi- 
cal Company 

MacMartin Advertising Agency, Security 
Bldg., Minneapolis Will make up _ lists in 
December for Carney’s Cement Company, 


Mankato, Minn. 
H. K. McCann Company, 46! Market 


street, San Francisco. Placing orders with 
newspapers for West End Chemical Company, 
borax, Syndicate Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 
Mears-Richardson-Briggs Company, Payne 
and 21st street, Cleveland 
H. N. White Company, 


ments, Cleveland. 


Harry C. Michaels Company, |13 Lexing- 
avenue, ew York, Again placing or 
lers with newspapers for Francis Draz & Co. 


“Red Cross Bouillon Cubes,” 239 4th avenue, 
New York 


BE gine & Cotins, Paul Blidg., Utica, N. Y. 
ill make up list s in Dece mb er for Chr. Han 
Laboratory, Little Falls, N , 


Placing account 
musical instru 





Owl hiinine Agency, 307 Ohio street, 
Terre Haute, Ind. Making yearly contracts for 
P. D. Q., Owl Chemical Company. 


W. Hancock Payne Agency, New York and 
PI iladelphia. Placing orders with newspapers 
th it have rotogravure sections for Hoe Cor- 


ation, “Alut mopresboard”’ ironing board, 
Pr ahinaiedia. N. ¥. 


Harry Porter Company, 15 West 44th 
street, New York. Making 2,800-line con 
tracts. with newspapers for the International 
Consolidated Chemical Company. 


Porter, Eastman & Byrne, 22 West Mon- 
roe street, Chicago. Placing orders with news- 
papers for Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh, and 35 West 31st street, 
New York 

Port Huron Engine and Thresher Com- 
pany, Port Huron, Mich. Will make up lists 
in December and will place advertising di- 
rect 

George M. Potter, 5 Beekman street, New 
York. Again placing copy in newspapers for 
Financial Press, 116 vad street, New York 

Pratt-Moore pentirecos Company, 1|!296 
Ford Bldg., Detroit. Handling account of 
Berry Brothers, “Liquid Granite Floor Var 

h,” Detroit, and of Household Products 

“Snow White Washing Liquid,” De 





Joseph Richards Company, 9 East 40th 


street, New York. Has started a newspaper 
campaign for Library Bureau, filing cabinets, 
316 oadway, New York, and Cambridge, 
Mass 


Foam Seaman, Inc., 470 4th avenue, New 

( Again placing orders in newspapers 
for ‘Van Horn & Sawtelle, “Velogen,” 100 
William street, New York. 


Sidener-Van Riper Advertising Company, 
Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis. Reported 
prepariig newspaper campaign for Indiana 
Condensed Milk Company, “Wilson’s Evap 
orated Milk,” Indianapolis. 

Sheridan, Shawhan & Sheridan, 30 East 
34th street, New York. Will make up lists 
in December for Frederick Stearns & Co., 
Detroit, Mich., to advertise “Day Dream” 
toilet requisites and ‘‘Zymole Trokeys.”’ 

, Walter B. Snow & Staff, 60 High street, 

oston, Mass. Will make up lists in Decem 
- for Ransome Concrete Machinery Company, 
1750 Second street, Dunellen, N. J. 

J. A. Snyder Company, Consumers Bldg., 
Chicago. Will make up lists in December for 
Flexible Steel Lacing Company, 4607 Lexing 
ton street, Chicago. 

Stack Advertising Agency, Heyworth 
Bldg., Chicago. Making contracts for the 
Standard Oil Company, Swift I Co., and the 
Santa Fé Railroad Company. 

J. P. Storm & Sons, 120 West 4!st street, 
New York, Will shortly start advertising for 
Tintex Company, “Tintex Powder,” New York; 


will start campaign in rotogravure sections 
for Maurice Levy, ‘“‘Hygienal Powder Puff,” 
New York; will also use rotogravure sections 
for Louis Philippi, “Angelus Lemon Creme,” 
New Yor 

Street & Finney, 17! Madison avenue 
New York, Making contracts with West 
newspapers for Ludlow Manufacturing Cor 
pany, rope, Boston. 

Stroud & Brown, 303 5th avenue, New 
York. Reported will make up newspaper lists 
in December for B. Fischer & Co., “Astor C 
fee,” 190 Franklin street, New York. 

Thomp Koch Company, 32 West 6t! 
street, Cincinnati. Making 30,000-line yea 
contracts with newspapers for the Sterli: 
Products, Inc. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madi 
son avenue, New York. Reported will shortly 
make up newspaper list for Andrew Jerger 
Company, “Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Pre; 
arations,’’ Spring Grove -and Alfred street 
Cincinnati; reported will make up newspaper 
lists during December for Odorono Compan) 
Blair avenue, Cincinnati, 

J. Walter Th Pp Cc pany, Lytton 
Bldg., Chicago. Making 4,000line contracts 
for Libby, McNeil & Libby. 

Thresher Advertising Company, 136 Lib 
erty street, New York. Placing page holiday 
copy generally for Colgate & Co., soaps, Jer 
sey City, N. J. 








Turner-Wagener 
Michigan avenue, 
papers for the 


Company, 400 North 
Chicago. Will use news 
Grieshaber Pen Company. 
— Advertising Agency, Kenny Bldg., 
New: N. J. Has secured accounts of Nips 
ha “Nips Perfume,’ Hoboken, N. J., and 
Arex Company, medical, Brooklyn. 

Vanderhoof & Co., 167 East 
street, Chicago. Again placing 
newspapers’ for Bunte 
Cough Drops,” Chicago. 

Wales Advertising Company, !4! West 
36th street, New York. Again using news 
papers for B. T. Babbitt & Co., soaps, 15 
West 34th street, New York. 

James J. Wetherald Agency, |42 Berkeley 
street, Boston. Placing orders with news 
papers for Chester Kent & Co., “‘Susto, 
2 


Ontario 
orders with 
Brothers, ‘“‘Bunte 


John Wierengo & Staff, Commercial Sav 
ings Bank Bldg., Grand Rapids,, Mich Mak 
ing up lists for The Piston Ring Company, 
Muskegon, Mich 


Wood, Putnam & Wood, Lexington Bide. 
Baltimore. Making 3,000-line contracts h 
newspapers for McCormick & C 


World Advertising rivstinte 43 St. Fran 
cois Xavier street, Montreal. Sending 56-line 
l-time orders to newspapers for Mexican Dia 
mond Company. 


ADS MUST CUT SALES COST 


Thomson Tells New York League 
Market Idea Will Do It 


“The newspaper as a national adver- 
tising medium has a direct bearing on 
American economic problems of the mo 
ment in keeping down the cost of man- 
ufacture, and so necessarily, the cost to 
the consumer,” William A. Thomson, 
director of the Bureau of Advertising 
of the 
Association, stated to 100 advertising 
men and women at the monthly dinne: 
of the New York League of Advertising 
Women on November 15 at the Adver 
tising Club. Mr. Thomson continued: 


If advertising is to contniue to hold 
a useful place, it has to be used to re 
duce the cost of selling, which can best 
be done by first finding out the logical 
market, and concentrating in it through 
newspapers.” 


S. Keith Evans, vice-president ot 
Evans & Barnhill, New York advertising 
agency, spoke on “Rotogravure Adve 
tising.” He stated that the rotogravur 
section is the most read part of an 
newspaper and that the beauty of illus 
tration adds strongly to the appeal, whil: 
the longer life of the rotogravure sec 
tion and its certainty of reader-attentio 
makes it almost indispensable in a na 
tional campaign. 

Miss Edith M. Burtis, secretary 
the Silent Partner, spoke on the value o 
friendliness in business. T. D. MeGre 
gor, vice-president of the Edwin Bit 
Wilson Advertising Agency, spoke 
“Bank Advertising,” reviewing its growt! 
in the last five years. Mme. Ada | 


Ward, the well known English lecture! 
who won fame on her lecture “Y 
Americans” was a guest of the club 
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ONLY MAJOR ARMS DECISION 
TO BE MADE IN OPEN 


(Continued from page 5) 





Congress and the diplomatic corps 
had seats in the balconies. The con- 
ference and* the press were on the 
lower floor. Men who have been go- 
ing to national political conventions 
for many years said they never saw 
better arrangements. 

Every seat was numbered, and the 
correspondents were ushered to their 
places by State department officials in 
morning coats. 

James D. Preston and William J. 
Donaldson, superintendent of the Sen- 
ate and House press galleries, re- 
spectively, were present to see that 
nothing interfered with the 
flow of copy to the wires. 
went amiss, 


steady 
Nothing 
although some of the 
“specials” entered vigorous protest 
against their having been denied 
copies of Mr. Hughes’ address until 
after he had concluded it. Only three 
copies were distributed in the press 
section. They went to the A. P., 
I. N. S., and U. P. The State Depart- 
ment view was opposed to a general 
exodus of the correspondents, who 
would have participated in a mad dash 
for the wires had copies of the speech 
been passed around generally. 

The result was that the press section 
was swept by that electrifying thrill 
which reached all parts of the great 
audience as the fateful words fell from 
Mr. Hughes’ lips. From the State De- 
partment viewpoint, the effect justi- 
fied the methods employed, but the 
special correspondents have consider- 
able to say on the other side of the 
argument. 

Senator William E. Borah, of 
Idaho, who led the Senate tight for 
open sessions of the conference, of- 
fered the suggestion that the reaction 
to the Hughes declaration to the pub- 
lic was so satisfying to all concerned 
that subsequent conversations should 
be in the open. Having given to the 
world the intimate details of the naval 
reduction program, Mr. Borah argued, 
secret discussion of other questions 
and policies could not be justified. 

The Borah view was shared rather 
widely in many official quarters, but 
in resolving the conference into a 
committee of the whole for considera- 
tion of the Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions, the leaders of the confer- 
ence insisted they were following a 
course of procedure which argued for 
the most expeditious disposition of the 
important matters to be considered. 
The flat promise was made by leaders 
of the American delegation that all 
major decisions would be arrived at 
in the open. It was announced that 
actual debate on them would take 
place at the public sessions of the con- 
ference once the committee work had 
progressed to the point where definite 
rcommendations were possible. 

According to the method of hand- 
ling matters as in committee of the 
whole, the conference will follow the 
system of the Senate and other parlia- 
mentary bodies which transact the 
bulk of their committee work behind 
closed doors. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
conference will adopt the Senate 
course of having the actual debates in 
the open, or whether we will have a 
series of perfunctory speeches, such as 
those which the conference heard on 
Tuesday. 

One of the most hopeful signs was 
the decision of Premier Briand to go 
before an open session of the confer- 
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ence with his statement of the attitude 
of France on limitation of land arma- 
ments. He will state the case of the 
French at the bar of public opinion 
instead of confining it to the guarded 
precincts of a secret session, demon- 
strating again that the people are 
the court of last resort and have a 
natural right to a full knowledge of 
this and of many other questions 
which M. Briand will discuss in pri- 
vate session. 


FISHER OWNS MUTT AND JEFF 


U. S. Supreme Court Refuses to Con- 
e‘der Hearst Papers’ Appeal 

Proprietary right to “Mutt and Jeff” 
as characters is possessed by H. C. “Bud” 
Fisher, the United States Supreme Court 
ruled this week, refusing to overrule de- 
cisions to that effect by the New York 
State court and throwing out an appeal 
from the Star Company, publisher of 
the Hearst New York papers, from the 
New York decisions. Fisher now has 
exclusive right to reproduce the charac- 
ters, the courts protecting him from 
competition of others reproducing them 
and rejecting the contention of the Star 
Company that Fisher could only copy- 
right particular postures and words de- 
scriptive of their exploits in incidents 
drawn by him and that the two charac- 
ters were public property. 


Anti-Space-Graft Manual 


A booklet bearing the title “Political 
Free Space Grafters,” has just been pub- 
lished by Ole M. Levang, publisher of 
Levang’s Weekly at Lanesboro, Minn. 
“You are valued as you value your- 
selves” is the message conveyed by the 
author. “Consider your advertising space 
as your stock in trade and as having a 
fixed value,” he says in effect to the 
newspaper publisher. “Don’t give it 
away. The less it costs the politicians to 
get space in your paper the less they 
will value it.” 





Riordon Credit Extended 

The W. C. Edwards interests have 
granted the Riordon Paper Company, 
Ottawa, an extension of notes, payments 
and other credits. This action is ex- 
pected to aid materially in the reorgan- 
ization of the Riordon group, whose 
recent embarrassment has provided an 
interesting chapter in the history of the 
Canadian pulp and paper industry. 





Agitating Cleaner Press 
The 100 Per Cent Club of San Fran- 


cisco is agitating for a “clean press.” 
Some of the members assert that too 
much space has been given to the 
Arbuckle case and recent crimes. Presi- 
dent Culbert of the club says he assumes 
the people like the details of crime and 
scandal else the press could not afford 
to print it. 





Changes on N. Y. World Staff 

Joseph Holland has been appointed 
supervising solicitor in charge of adver- 
tising of the New York Evening World, 
succeeding J. Mora Boyle, who recently 
went with the Kansas City Journal. 
J. R. Francis has been named supervis- 
ing solicitor in charge of national adver- 
tising for the Morning and 
World. 


Sunday 





C. D. N. A. Tells of Canada Market 

The advertising promotion department 
of the Canadian Daily Newspapers’ A 
sociation has just issued a booklet en- 
titled, “The Daily Newspaper of Can- 
ada; Master Key to the Canadian Mar- 
ket.” 
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IOWA 


Is First in the Value 
of Farm Buildings— 


$992,791,713 


In 1910 the value of lowa farm buildings 
was placed by the census at $455,405,67 1. 
You must agree that progress is rapid in a 
state where such values more than double 


in ten years. 


lowa is going steadily forward regardless 
of critics, conditions, chair warmers or 


other barriers to progress. 


Over 2,000,000 happy, prosperous, indus- 
trious people are waiting to be sold on 
your proposition—they can dig up the 
money any time you ‘make them want it.”’ 


These Newspapers will help 
you to secure your share 
of the Iowa Business 

















Circu- 
lation 
Burlington Hawk-Eye ............... (M) 10,401 
*Burlington Hawk-Eye ............... (S) 12,960 
Cedar Rapids Gazette ............... (E) 19,568 
*Council Bluffs Nonpareil .......... (E&S) 14,413 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ........ (E) 15,108 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ........ (S) 17,683 
BRNO BUI 6 h.aas mse ecda ou cwers (E) 23,913 
| ee (E) 52,708 
*Des Moines Sunday Capital........... (S) 32,931 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. . . (M&E)114,131 
Des Moines Sunday Register.......... (S)102,559 
Iowa City Press-Citizen ............. (E) 6,560 
Mason City Globe Gazette............ (E) 10,379 
SS PPP rere (E) 7,832 
CRU TOO oii ecdeeessecade (E) 12,237 
ee (M&E) 50,074 
Se Re ee eo (S) 33,476 
*Waterloo Evening Courier ........... (E) 15,280 


Government Statements, Oct. 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1921. 
*Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
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Rate for 
5,000 lines 


.035 
.035 
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Fight for business in Indian- 
apolis where there’s a chance of 
winning. Never before was the 
old shot-gun “national” method 
so out of line with common 
sense methods. This is a market 
that will show you returns NOW 
because the people have money 
with which to buy. 











THE WORLD AND 
THE EVENING WORLD 
ARE NEW YORK’S 
NEWSPAPERS 


and sell the most pres- 
tige, and the most circula- 
tion for the least money. 








Buffaio Evening News 


again leads in national field first four 
months, 1921, six-day evening papers. Li 
of leading six-day publication figures com- 
piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 


Lineage 1921 


Buffalo Evening News .......... »118 
indianapolis News ...........++ 727,572 
Minneapolis Journal ........... 640,766 
Raa ae 633,500 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle .......... 631,676 
Chicago gf DS «6 wencesep one 629,187 
Pittsburgh Press .............- 605,108 
ee ee 68,628 
PE ROOD: v.05 ccscavceseee 550,039 
CAPES TROD ob oxsiksesecyed 499,072 


Newark Evening News did not furnish 
separate foreign display lineage figures. 








During the month of September the banks 
of the North Jersey shore section had on 
deposit nearly $50,000,000. 


THE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday) 
dominates this prosperous territory. 


Member A.B.C. Standard Rate Card. 


FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Association Building, Chicago, III. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH 
Publisher 
Asbury Park, N. J. 








NEW YORK 
‘EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 








KEEPING REVENUES AHEAD OF COSTS 


(Continued from page 9) 











dollars which covers two-thirds of the 
loss from shrinkage from the adver- 
tising revenue which had been expected 
under the new rate. 

Payrolls went up 5 per cent on Jan- 


uary 1 on account of new contracts with 
the labor unions and corresponding in- 
creases in unorganized departments and 
this is proving a drain. But the concern 
is still safe. Here is the proof: 











MARCH, 1920 








Expenses 

Fixep EstiMATES 
DOOCCCMIOR. oc be cs cen scccics $1,000 
City and State Taxes ........-- 400 
PE. BD. wn de0.0b00b5 000 0d.0860 400 
Interest & Discount ............ 100 
Plant Insurance .........-+++- 200 
Maintenance & Repairs ........ 200 
Executive Salaries ...............- 1,500 
$3,800 

Fluctuating Expenses 

Office Payroll & Expenses .......... $4,150 
Editorial Payroll & Expenses ........ 8,300 
Mechanical Payroll .............0+% 10,500 
de es 1,500 
Circulation P. R. & Exp. .......00- 2,600 
Advertising P. BR. & Exp. ..0.00000665 2,100 
Paper, Ink & Metals ......ec-.seee- 11,300 
44,250 
Less Circulation Income .............. 11,500 
32,750 


$32,750 divided by 48,000 inches 
equals 68.22 cents per inch 
equals 4.87 cents per line 

Newsprint figured at 7 cents plus freight and 
cartage. 





Our newspaper has lost one-fifth of 
its normal profit because sufficient al- 
lowance was not made for the effect of 


ADVERTISING COSTS AND SALES 
Advertising Sales 








i gee ae ee eee Peet yee 6,750 
OE FE OT AEE ES 21,000 
POR: “a Vinntcade 9 ccm wecee 9,00 

36,750 

WOUMDEE SO Ma.cbgs 063% ces abetene 1,750 

NNN) SK. pianas Wa audk bawreneed 8,750 
POCO ip ckscscces shetaewe 750 
48,000 

OCHRE COME “cavausadsss 8,500 
rE ae 29,750 
POON. ontanweneds 9,750 

——— 48,000 
Sales 

CLASSIFIED LINE InNcH 

$7,000 for 8,500 in. =5.88c 82.35c 

LocaL 

$21,500 for 29,750 in.=5.0lc 70.22¢ 
FOREIGN 
$6,200 for 9,750 in.=4.54c 63.59c 
ToTaL 
$34,700 for 48,000 in.=5.16c 72.25¢ 





payroll increases, because it takes time 
to alter advertising rates, particularly in 
the foreign field, and because of a 
shrinkage in volume. It is still ahead 
of its rapidly increasing expenses, 
however. 

(To be continued next week) 








WIRED PAGE AD OVER CANADA 


Copy and Instructions, 3,300 Words, 
Filed From Montreal Gazette Proof 


Special interest attaches to a page ad- 
vertisement sent out by the Sydney S. 
Bowman Advertising Agency, Montreal, 
for the Railway Association of Canada. 
The advertisement was first set up by 
the Montreal Gazette, and, with the proof 
as a guide, the copy was written for 
telegraphing with complete mechanical 
instructions to the compositor, including 
the style of border and type, the number 
of picas of white space, the measure of 
the body matter in ems, the paragraph 
divisions, periods, commas, etc. The tel- 
egram contained 3,300 words and took 
three hours to send; operators from 
coast to coast received it at the same 
time. Every daily, 350 weeklies, and a 
number of farm papers and trade jour- 
nals carried the advertisement. 


WEEKLIES KEEP $2 PRICE 
Canadian Publishers Approve It at 


Five District Meetings 


E. Roy Sales, manager of Canadian 


Weekly Newspapers Association, has 
just returned from Western Canada, 
where five provincial conferences of 


publishers were held. Mr. Sayles was 
joined at Winnipeg by V. C. French, 
Wetaskiwin Times, president of the as- 
sociation, and meetings were held at 
Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary 
and Edmonton. The tour, which had as 
its main purpose the strengthening of 
the national organization in the thr-e 
prairie provinces, was successful. There 
was an excellent attendance of mem- 
bers at each point. 

The meetings were entirely informal. 


In each case the divisional chairman 
presided. At Winnipeg, J. A. Mce- 
Lachlan, Virden Empire - Advance, 


chairman for Manitoba, took charge. At 
Regina and Saskatoon, S. N. Wynn, 
Yorkton Enterprise, chairman for Sas- 
katoon, presided and at Calgary and Ed- 
monton, W. J. Huntingford, chairman 
for Alberta was in the chair. 


Both Mr. French and Mr. Sayles dealt 
in detail with the constitution of the 
Canadian Weekly Newspapers Associa- 
tion and explained the method under 
which it operated. They then took up 
the various problems confronting the 
publisher of the weekly newspaper, em- 
phasizing the absolute necessity of de- 
veloping newspapers along community 
lines if they were to continue to live and 
prosper. The public was becoming more 
discriminating in their selection of what 
they bought and while it used to be an 
easy matter to sell a newspaper at $2 a 
year, it was becoming much harder to 
do so. The newspaper must be made a 
community product. It must eliminate 
much of the miscellaneous matter now 
being used and substitute live local copy. 
The publisher must take a lead in the 
community and be a more active factor 
in its progress. 

Advice was given to devote more at- 
tention to building up local advertising 


and. let national advertising look out 
for itself. If the medium is good, the 
latter will come anyway, whereas the 


former will not be secured without ef- 
fort. 

The question of the subscription price 
was everywhere considered and _ reso- 
lutions were passed at each conference 
that $2 should continue to be the 
standard price. 


Record Staff Will Dance 


Members of the Philadelphia Record 
staff will give a dance and entertainment 
at the Adelphia Hotel on the evening of 
November 30. In addition to amateur 
talent provided by members of the Rec- 
ord family, professionals from Philadel- 
phia theaters will assist. 





New Daily for Mexia, Tex. 

E. K. Williams of the Temple (Tex.) 
Telegram will erect a concrete building 
and establish a new morning newspaper 
in Mexia. Mr. Williams has purchased 


from the Duplex Printing Press Com- 
pany a 16-page perfecting press and 
will install a battery of four linotype 
machines. 





New Haven 
RECISTER 


is New Haven’'s 
Dominant 
Newspaper 
Bought every night by More New Haven 


ple than buy any other TWO New 
aven papers COMBINED. 


NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 








Tried and Found True 


Whether as a household necessity for 
the family or a productive salesman 


for advertisers 
Che 
Pittsburg Dispatch 


has stood the test for generations. 


Branch Offices: 

Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
he Ford-Parsons Co., 
Marquette Building, Chicago, II. 








In LOS ANGELES the 





carried in October more national advertis- 
ing than a year ago—more than the pre- 
ceding month—more than both afternoon 
rivals combined. 

EVENING HERALD ...... 167,067 lines 
Other Evening Papers .... 134,484 lines 
EVENING HERALD Circulation. . 139,210 


Other Evening Papers ......... 117,177 
Representatives 
New York: Chicago: 
H. W. Molone G. Logan Payne Co. 


604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 








The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
286 Fourth Avenue 


New York, October 31, 1921. 

The New Yorx Times: 

_ Some time ago we inserted the same iden- 
tical 7-column advertisement in your paper 
and two others. We received exactly five 
times as many returns from the advertise- 
ment in The Times as we did from the 
second paper and six times as many as from 
the third paper. 

We have received larger returns from our 
advertising in The Times than from any 
paper published in the United States. 
THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 

H. E. Hooper, President. 








The amalgamation of the two leading 


rogressive Jewish newspapers of 
THE DAY 


THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 





The National Jewish Daily 











Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIME ~ 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medien 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 
Times. 
Circulation 30,237 Member A B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 

















TO REACH THE RICH 
TRADE OF KANSAS 


Topeka 
Daily Capital 


Sworn Government Report 


fer 6 Months ending March 31, 1921 


35,472 


Its sales promotion department is 
at the service of advertisers. And 
it really promotes. 


Member A. B. C. Publisher. 








The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 
New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 
Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
Metropolitan Tower, Wrigley Bldg. 

1. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
New York Chicago 











FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 


produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a_ thousand 
newspapers. 


Western Representative, J. E. Lutz, 

First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Eastern Representative, Dan A. Carroll, 
Tribune Bldg., New York, N. Y. 














We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself, But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 
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DOLLAR PULLER Ss 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 
ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. Your 
idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager 


but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 


Eprtor & Pus- 


LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. The fact that the 
idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. Ad- 


dress your communications to the Dottar PuLier Epitor. 
clip them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


ideas witl not be returned. 


ORNING newspapers are in a posi- 

tion to make a drive for increased 
classified advertising from farmers. Be- 
sides the appeal for “direct to consumer” 
sales of farm produce, the farmer is 
also a prospect for the “wanted” and 
“for sale’ columns. Generally, the 
farmer has various pieces of machinery 
around which he would like to sell, and 
if the classified advertising is called to 
his attention in the proper manner, he 
can be sold. Circular letters and ad- 
vertisements appealing direct to the 
farmer have been found valuable.—T. 


A successful advertising stunt for a 
newspaper is to secure the services of 
an aviator who makes exhibition or taxi 
flights at a county fair or any other 
large gathering of people, to throw out 
of the plane dodgers and other adver- 
tising matter. To add to the “pulling 
power,” announce that a certain num- 
ber of dodgers will be good for free 
subscriptions. (You will find that many 
of the dodgers will not be returned.) 
The feature is good for several stories 
about who returns the first lucky dodger 
and so on. This was worked at the 
Frederick (Md.) Fair and made the 
crowds, numbering about 50,000, gaze 
upwards at the machine and look for 
the dodgers falling from the air. It is 
safe to say that the names of the local 
newspapers were on the lips of nearly 
every attendant at the Fair as a result 
of the stunt—W. T. D. 


A number of daily papers make a 
point of soliciting advertising from in- 
surance agencies whenever the news 
columns contain the report of a burg- 
lary. A solicitor keeps in touch with 
the police reporter in order to know the 
psychological time for soliciting. He 
usually induces at least one agent to 
carry a display of some sort whenever 
a house-breaking or safe-cracking oc- 
curs. Some standard heading is ordi- 
narily used, such as this: “The burglars 
may have passed you by last night. But 
will they tonight? Better get burglary 
insurance now.” Then follows the 
name, address, and phone numbers of 
the agent, together with a list of the 
various forms of burglary insurance 
written. These are the forms of poli- 
cies written by most companies granting 
hurglary insurance protection: Residence 
Burglary, Theft and Larceny; Personal 
Hold-up; Mercantile Safe Burglary; 
Combination Office and Messenger Rob- 
bery; Bank Burglary and Robbery; Safe 
Deposit Box Burglary and Robbery; 
Paymaster Robbery. An agent once sold 
a small display of this sort can very 
often be sold repeat advertisements over 
the telephone.—V. 

Find out from the secretary of every 
fraternal association in your community 
the name of some member who would 
like to earn a little pocket money. Get 
in touch with this member and have him 
see all his fellow members about taking 
your paper for three months. He or 
she will have certain friends who will 
be glad to try your paper on request of 
their fellow member. Give the one tak- 
ing the subscription the amount of the 
first month’s collection. Many of the 
newly taken subscribers will stick. If 


When they appear 
il. Unavailable 


only half of them become permanent 
subscribers you have gotten them at 
small cost and you have also had a lot 
of good missionary work done among 
a progressive and influential class of 
citizens —F. L. 





In order to increase circulation in out- 
lying towns, the plan of sending a cap- 
able reporter to each place where it is 
felt that new subscriptions are available 
worked successfully at Frederick, Md. 
It was announced in advance that a rep- 
resentative of the paper would visit the 
town. The articles are confined to the 
needs of the community. Half a dozen 
or so leading citizens are interviewed, 
and it is surprising what can be devel- 
oped. This kind of an article is more 
appreciated than the usual type of write- 
up dealing with history and present con- 
ditions. It features what the community 
would like to have and needs, and every 
resident appreciates this effort to bring 
before the public what the town is striv- 
ing for or would like to have. Often 
a helpful movement is started by focus- 
ing the thought of the people upon their 
own needs. Frequently it is found that 
the needs of a town have a wider sig- 
nificance and relationship than it would 
at first be expected. For instance, this 
is true in case of streets which are on 
the routes of improved roads, in case of 
schools, etc. Then the articles have a 
wide interest for most people like to 
know what other towns need or are 
working for. An advertising man 
should follow up the visit and get a 
good representation of merchants and 
business houses for the same page. The 
circulation man should then get on the 
job with free sample papers, if it is 
thought advisable, and make a_ house- 
to-house canvass. The Frederick (Md.) 
Post found this method a splendid cir- 
culation builder in addition to paying the 
expenses of an interesting weekly fea- 
ture.—W. T. D. 


You can get your dead dollars to work 
by moving dead stock off your shelves. 
Almost every paper of any size has a 
lot of stock on its shelves that stays 
there month after month and continues 
to deteriorate. Possibly you have cut 
out the giving of premiums and have 
a lot of fountain pens or art pictures on 
hand. By writing to some of the lesser 
farm papers you can sell all of this 
obselete stock and put your money into 
something more productive while the 
farm paper can use it in farm contests 
and make good use of it in giving prizes 
to members of boys and girls pig clubs 
and in canning contests, etce.—F. L. 


Since housewives are always on the 
lookout for something to cook, why not 
capitalize on this fact. Get the edi- 
torial staff of your paper to suggest 
sample menus for the week. Then get 
your grocers, butchers and other mer- 
chants to advertise their products with 
a view to making the menus possible by 
purchases in their 


Gs.) Beek 


respective stores 


Want Labor Paper in Topeka 
The Topeka Industrial Council has 
begun an agitation for the establishment 
of a state labor paper there. 








N Detroit, The News 
has the confidence 
of the bulk of the pop- 
ulation—a fact that 
has been conclusively 
tested at the polls for 
years. This confidence 
is invaluable to the 
advertiser. 











Looking Ahead 


to that campaign to win the 
Chicago market? Then, by all 
means, become fully informed 
as to the value of the Mer- 
System of the 
By its 
use two things are possible— 
distribution before advertising 
and maximum consumer sales. 


chandising 
Herald and Examiner. 


Ask us to send you 
a printed exposition. 


Chicago 
Herald and Examiner 





10,000 Lines 


of additional paid 
aavertising would 
(ole) Sao Lelele Met Vel eM 


month would nt it? 
ae 


JOHN B.GALLAGHER CO. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORI 








Advantage 


Publication of news is not restricted, 
but the element of reliability is given 
when it is read in 


The Pittsburgh Post 


This atmosphere of dependability is 
communicated to the advertising col- 
umns of the paper which has served 
and promoted the interests of Pittsburgh 
for more than three-quarters of a 
century. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 











Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opti- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades active. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 
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TIMELY 


TOPICS 








RIENDS of President Harding in 
Birmingham were interested 
story he told there recently of his ex- 
periences in the newspaper business at 
Marion, Ohio. The President wanted 
to illustrate the value of giving bou- 
quets to the living instead of waiting 
to include them in the obituary notices. 
The Marion Star had always tried t 
say something nice about every person 
who died. Editor Harding, however, 
concluded that the better way would be 
to throw a few bouquets while they 
were still alive. He had a political 
enemy on whom he tried the experiment. 
This man had a hobby—the beautifica- 


in a 


tion of a certain cemetery. He had 
worked on it for years until it became 
one of the most beautiful burying 
grounds in Ohio. The Marion Star 


“wrote him up,” praising him highly for 
the commendable work he had done. 
Following the appearance of the article 
he became one of the best friends the 
Marion Star had. 

Another instance of a similar nature 
was cited by the President. Years ago 
there was an old tinner in Marion who 
constructed a large number of “crea- 
tions” in the form of women’s hats. 
While they were made wholly of tin, 
the feathers and flowers were painted in 
their natural colors. This “tin millin- 
ery” in the window of the old man’s 
shop attracted much attention and oc- 
casioned a great deal of comment. The 
Marion Star ran a feature story on the 
display. Sixteen years later when the 
tinner died a clipping of the article in 
the Star was in his pocket. 

*” * * 

NE class of business men who seldom 

advertise are the plumbers and yet 
there are enough of them in any size- 
able town to make a fine showing in the 
local newspapers, if they could only be 
induced to see the light as the adver- 
tising salesman sees it. That this is 
true is proved by the recent achievements 
of the Indianapolis Star in signing up 
enough local plumbers to fill two pages 
of that enterprising daily. 

The idea behind the campaign that 
won over the plumbers was evolved by 
a local plumbing supply house. It was 
a plan under which arrangements can 
be made with practically every responsi- 
ble plumber in Indianapolis to supply 
anything in the way of plumbing under 
a deferred payment arrangement. In 
the double page spread the public is in- 
vited to visit the showrooms of the 
wholesaler and choose from a large se- 
lection bath tubs, lavatories, sinks, hot 
water heaters, etc., anything that is 
wanted, and have it installed by any 
plumber in town upon terms of payment 
that will be agreeable. 

A brand new idea is presented in a 
panel in the center of one of the pages. 
It is indicated by the headline: “Give 


Plumbing for Christmas!” The text 
suggests to the heads of families the 
wisdom of giving the members of his 


household a present that will be of serv- 
ice and contribute to their comfort the 
whole year round. 

Such a plan ought to interest plumb- 
ers in every city. Why not try it out 
in your own community? 

* * * 

A WRITER in the Philadelphia In- 

quirer maintains that, in the interest 
of economy of space and money, the use 
of two letters A.M., to denote morning, 
and P.M., to denote evening, is a waste of 
space. He advocates abolishing the “M” 
in both cases and the use of the single 


letter “A” to designate time before noon 
and “P” to signify after noon, as, for 
instance, 11 A or 11 P. Another change 
he urges is the substitution of the single 
letter “D” for A. D. (Anno Domini) 
when used after dates. He maintains 
that the adoption of these changes by 
newspaper editors would lead to its gen- 
eral adoption by the public. His argu- 
ment is that such a course would save 
much space and composition in all pub- 
lications. 
* * ~ 

PROFESSOR WILLARD G. BLEY- 

ER, director of the Course in Jour- 
nalism in the University of Wisconsin, 
maintains that the writing of special 
articles for the newspapers and maga- 
zines offers a better field for amateur 
free lance writers than short story writ- 
ing. In discussing the topic before the 
Medill School of Journalism he pointed 
out the fact that most young men and 
women who aspire to write for publica- 
tions have neither the maturity nor ex- 
perience in life to write successful short 
stories. Any one, however, who has a 
nose for news, who can write inter- 
estingly, and who is thorough and ac- 
curate in gathering materials, can pro- 
duce successful special articles. The 
supply of well written articles on timely 
subjects pertaining to new inventions 
and discoveries and significant advances 
in knowledge in every field, as well as 
those dealing with social, economic and 
industrial conditions, and the romance 
and adventure in real life, is never equal 
to the demand of Sunday newspaper and 
popular magazine editors. 

OK * ok 

A RECENT case before the English 

courts of interest to advertisers was 
that of A. & M. Carreras, owners of 
Eolin tooth paste who were arranged 
in the Bow Street Police court for viola- 
tion of the Lottery Act of 1828. The 
defendants advertised a competition in 
which the entrants were required to send 
in a carton which had contained a tube 
of tooth paste, together with an esti- 
mate of the number of containers that 
would be forwarded to the advertiser 
within a period of three months. Prizes 
to the amount of £5,000 were offered, 
the first being a motor car valued at 
£2,500 and £500 in cash. 

The manufacturers contended that the 
competition was not a lottery because it 
depended upon the exercise of skill. 
The magistrate ruled that there was no 
opportunity for the exercise of any real 
skill on the part of those who contended 
for the prize. Skill meant something 
than the 


more exercise of common 
sense; it meant calculations based upon 
some solid facts. He held that the 


scheme was a common lottery and fined 
the defendants £50, with costs. 
* ok * 

J[NSURANCE companies, especially 

those dealing in industrial policies, 
find that it pays to use other advertising 
mediums than those regularly employed. 
One of these companies is the Metro- 
politan Life, which, some time ago, 
started the publication of a series of 
booklets which are being distributed free 
among its policy holders. The charac- 
ter of these booklets is indicated by 
their titles, some of which are as fol- 
lows: “Child Health Alphabet,” “Tonsils 
and Adenoids,” “Instructions of the 
Home Care of the Mouth,” “Care of the 
Teeth: a Peek into the Future,” and 
“First Aid in the Home.” Not a line 
of advertising is to be found in the 
series. The booklets are designed to 
help fathers and mothers in caring for 


the health of their children and are wel- 
comed in their homes. Those who 
receive them are not going to forget 
their source. The main business pur- 
pose of the company in issuing them is 
to build good will among its policy 
holders and prospects, and an examina- 
tion of the contents of the booklets 
brings the conviction that they are ad- 
mirably adapted to this end. 





NEW YORK SCALES CUT 


Pressmen, Paper Handlers and Sheet 
Straighteners Get $2 Reduction 
Reductions ranging between 4.3 per 

cent and 5.7 per cent were announced 

this week in the wages of members of 

New York Printing Pressmens’ Union 

No. 51, Paper Cutters’ Union No. 119 

and Sheet Straighteners’ Union No. 119, 

by Prof. William F. Ogburn, arbitrator 

under the contract which permits ad- 
justments of the scale of these unions 

April 1 and October 1 of each year. The 

award will not be retroactive to October 

1, going into effect December 1. The 


old and new weekly scales follow: 
Old New 
Scale Scale Decrease 
Pressmens’ Union....$46 $44 $2—4. % 
Paper Cutters....... 40 38 2—5. % 
Sheet Straighteners... 35 33 2—5.7% 


Bindery Women’s Union No. 43, Mail- 
ers’ Union No. 6 and Job\Pressmen and 
Feeders’ No. 1 agreed to accept a read- 
justment based on the cost of living as 
of October 1, based on Department of 
Labor statistics. These figures are not 
yet available and the wage readjustments 
will be made later. 

The arbitrator in the proceedings be- 
tween the Employing Printers’ Associa- 
tion and Typographical Union No. 6 has 
heard both sides on direct testimony and 
rebuttal testimony was being given as 
Epitor & PuBLISHER went to press. 





L. F. McCarthy in Cincinnati 

L. i’. McCarthy, formerly export ad- 
vertising manager of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber: Company, and later with 
Evans & Barnhill, Inc., New York, has 
become advertising manager of Rhein- 
strom Brothers Company, food packers, 
Cincinnati. 














SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 














Wanted 


16 page press, tubular, Goss Junior or Acme 
preferred. Daily Pilot, San Pedro, Cal 


The National Bond Corporation 


No. 12 Upper Camden St., Dublin 
BUY AND SELL 
French, Belgian, Roumanian, Canadian 
and All Government BONDS 


Prospectus Free on Application 











Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Goss Quadruple Press 


Goss four-deck two-page wide “Straight- 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per 
hour. Length of page, 22% inches. 


This press might suit you. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 











Newspaper Plant Equipments * 
Established in 1912 


PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 








We have exclusive sale of a 24- 
page Hoe, printing an 8-col. page 
up to 24 pages in multiples of two. 

Nine presses just like this one are 
in use in the World plant. We can 
use a good 16-page press in trade. 

Very low price for quick action. 
LIST 26, 16 pages, GIVES DETAILS 








Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 
Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New Yerk City 








FOR SALE 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
bookbinders machinery of every description. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York City. 





NEWSPRINT AND 
ROTOGRAVURE 


Reasons for 
buying from us 
Quality 


of paper 


always uniform. 


Regular deliveries. 


Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pres 
ent contracts. 


J. & J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 





Phone 
Vanderbilt 1057 








For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 





“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Cleveland Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta St. Louis Spokane 
Buffalo Minneapolis Winnipeg 
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Introduction to Employer and Employee | 








SITUATION WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 





Advertising — Business — Syndicate Sales 
Mer. 
Young married man, 26, desires immediate 
connection in any of the above capacities with 
newspaper, magazine or syndicate issuing fea- 
ture supplements to newspapers. Experience 
covers a large range of work with large and 
small newspapers in East. Last year’s record 
was 350,000 agate lines ahead of competitor on 
weekly (Sunday only) paper. This year was 
sales promotion manager of rotogravure news- 


paper supplement to large and small news- 
papers throughout United States. Circulation 
originally was about 8,000 and now is over 


73,000 each week. Most of this gain secured 
through one man out and by mail. Know ad- 
vertising, ow to write it, make- up pages, get 
new advertisers. Have also large experience 
trade paper field Last year was advertising 
manager and assistant business manager of 
two of the best papers in New England. Have 
excellent references as to ability, character, 
etc. Salary must be $3.000 or more to begin, 
Box B-570, Epitor & PwustisHer. 


Advertising Man 


Thoroughly competent executive and strong, 
personal producer, now employed on well- 
known paper, seeks better onportunity with 
real live pronosition. Young married man. 
Long, surcessfr! exnerience, Previncial and 
metropolitan. No situation too difficult. Sal- 
arv and bonus on increase preferred. Box 
B-569. care Epvitor & PusBLisHerR. 
Advertising Manager 

Young, ambitious, energetic and lots of “pep.” 
Is a_ business builder and has made a study 


of advertising. Has pleasing personality and is 


good mixer making friends quickly. Wishes 
to make change from present location for 
personal reasons only. If you are in need of 
a live wire Advertising Manager I would be 
pleased to communicate with you. Can pre- 
pare the best of copy and sell it. Married, 
Available on short notice. Box B-560, 


Epitor & PuBLIsHeER. 





Auditor, Business or Office Manager 


15 years’ experience, age 35, married, good 
personality and A-1 references. Willing to ac- 
cept minor position providing there is a chance 
for advancement. Have filled positions of 
cashier, bookkeeper, auditor, office manager and 
business manager. ‘an report at once. Box 
B-556, care Epitor & PuBLISHER. 

——_s 


A Young Man 


You will learn to trust, whose best point is 
expert, energetic WORK desires position near 








Pennsylvania. Crack reporter, now handling 
ten-page makeup and telegranh. Specimens, 
references gladly. Forty weekly. Box B-555, 
Epitor & PuBLIsHER. 

Circulation Manager 

18 years’ experience. Seeks permanent posi- 
tion with newspaper where initiative, hard 
work, and ability as organizer and_ builder 
is necessary. Preferably South or Southeast 
in town of 50,000 or less. Thoroughly expe- 


rienced circulation executive. Available on 
short notice. B-568, care Epttror & Pvus- 
LISHER. 


City Editor 
Reliable, sober and experienced, now employed, 
desires change about January 1. Earlier date 


would be considered. Married. References. 
Box B-559, Epitor & PuBLisHeER. 

Classified Manager 

Capable, ambitious young classified manager 
would like to locate in larger field. Want 
paper now running between twelve and _ six- 


teen columns. Can systematize your depart- 
ment or adapt myself to vour ways and let 
work develop the page. Not leaving present 


position by reauest. I want to get ahead. Ad- 
dress Box B-565, Epitor & PuBLIsHER. ‘ 
Double Your Classified 

Have developed method for doubling your 
business. All classifications with a profit at the 
same time. No System. Just know how to 
get it. Make real producers of solicitors. In- 


stall methods, train the most efficient to con- 
tinue the work. Not a commission proposition. 
Make stated charge for stated time. Increased 
business one paper 890 ner cent in 13 weeks. 


New Jersey daily trebled business in 4 weeks. 
Ohio daily increased business 400 per cent in 
6 weeks. Full particulars on request. Send 
copies of your city papers. William H. Yale, 
185 Church Street. New Haven, Conn. Can 
take on 3 papers the next 3 months. 
Managing Editor 

Editor of National trade journal, thirty-six 


years old, desires to return to newspaper field 
as managing editor. Present salary $4,200. 
Correspondence and investigation invited. Ad- 
dress B-562, care Epitor & PuBtLtsHer. 





Mr. Publisher 

I am a young man of 32. Proven ability. Have 
had 10 years’ active newspaper experience. 
Competent accountant and system builder. 


Served as classified manager, circulation man- 
ager, office manager and assistant business man- 
a At present employed but desire a change. 
oa "make good if given the chance. Is there 
Ox 


a place in your organization for me? 
Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


B-571, 





SITUATION WANTED | 


Experienced Ne Newspaper Man 

Wants editorship of live county-seat weekly 
in good town preferably in west or southwest. 
Acknowledged far above the average in ability 
as a news gatherer and writer of bright, force- 
ful editorials, features, paragraphs, verse and 
human interest stuff. Good personality, hard 
worker and a hustler; in every way loyal and 
creditable to the paper by which employed. 
Insists upon connection with a publisher who 
appreciates faithful, high class service, and 
with a paper of real circulation and prestige, 





preferably of independent policies. Address 
Lock Box 243, Fremont, Nebraska. 
Newspaper Man 

Successful, ambitious, young, possessing init- 
iative, wants work as editor or business man- 
ager for trade journal, weekly or daily, un- 
usual references. Address F. N. 2nd Fiat, 
3701 N. Paulina St., Chicago. 

Position Wanted 

As Editor, copy reader, or reporter by first 


class young man, 8 years’ thorough experience; 


competent, clever, dependable. Kel. 657 N 
55th street, Philadelphia. 
Reporter 


Thoroughly trained New York Reporter, also 





capable investigator and publicity man wants 
to get back into writing after three years of 
selling experience. T. H. Ormsbee, 182 Con- 
gress St., Brooklyn. Henry 292. 

Young Woman 

Production and promotion worker on classi- 


fied advertising desires position with live wire 
newspaper. Four years’ experience. Highest 
referenee. Address B-577, Epitor & Pvs- 
LISHER. 





A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Advertising and Subscription 
‘Salesmen wanted in all large cities for Italian- 





American Review—most popular and fastest 
growing Italian magazine in Amertica. Big op- 
portunity; permanent; very liberal commis- 
sion. Address Box 'B-578, Epitor & Pup- 
LISHER. 


Circulation Man Wanted 


To take entire charge of city circulation of 
large New York State morning daily and Sun- 
day newspaper. A real hustler with initiative 
and ability will find a good opening for ad- 
vancement. Only men able to produce results 
need apply—with full particulars and salary 
expected—which will be treated confidential. 


Box B-564, care Epttor & PusiisHer. 


Editor- Manager 

For New York suburban weekly and job plant, 
population 9,000. Real opportunity for man of 
proven character and ability. Write P. O. Box 


65, Madison Square Station. 

Reporter 

For only daily in 8,000 city. Accurate, reli- 
able, capable. energetic, thoroughly trained 
man. Fine town in which to live: congenial 
associations; opportunity for advancement. 


News, Troy, Ohio. 


Reporter Wanted 

Also reporter and sport editor immediately in 
attractive middle state city, 30,000. Box B-557, 
care Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


Wanted 

Experienced newspaper man to write editor- 
ials and take charge of work in editorial de- 
partment in city of 25,000, leading paper. State 
age, experience and salary expected. B-574, 
tare Epitor & PvuetiisHer. 





Young Editor 

To work as reporter on tri-weekly until ability 
to assume charge of news end is demonstrated. 
Paper becomes daily (afternoon except Sun- 
days) rext May. Plain but thorough work 
expected. Address Box B-576, care of Epitor 
& PuBLISHER. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES - 


6c A WORD for advertisements under 
_this classification. Cash with order. 


Location Wanted 
For afternoon daily. 








Will pay for informa- 
tion of field where new afternoon daily may 
be started; must be real opening. Have ample 
plant and plenty of capital, as well as expe- 
rience. If you know of field, send informa- 
tion and if used will pay reasonable price. 
Address B-561, care Eptror & PustisHeEr. 


FEATURE SERVICES 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 
Editorial and Feature Service _ ei 


Congressional service throughout session. 
Comment impartial. Editorials, entirely indi- 
vidual, furnished newspapers not maintaining 
separate editorial writers. Skilled writers only. 
Reasonable rates Washington and ngress- 
ional service in uniform syndicated form. Is 
sued promptly on publication of Congressional 
Record and Government rts. rite for 
samples and rates. Cincinnati Editorial —= 
at 64 Southgate Avenue, Fort Thomas, 
tucky. 








NOTES OF THE ASSOCIATIONS 








G. REYNOLDS has resigned as 

* president of the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
\dvertising Men's Club. S. S. Bassett, 
former first vice-president, has suc- 
ceeded him as president. R. C. Row- 
land, the second vice-president, was 
moved up to first vice-president, and 
Howard Ladd was elected second vice- 


president. 
The recently organized Galveston 
(Tex.) Advertising Club is planning a 


party to be given to the members of the 
Houston Advertising Club in recipro- 
cation for the entertainment recently 
tendered the Galvesten ad men by the 
Houston club. A committee ar- 
rangements for this party has been 
appointed, consisting of Ed. Me- 
Carthy, Jr., J. E. Haviland and O. A. 
Walker, Jr. Other committees for 
the ensuing year have been appointed 


on 


by G. L. Stevens, president, as fol- 
lows: Educational—W. L. Rothermal, 
A. L. Perkins and A. E. Elwell; en- 


tertainment—F. G. Cassara, Charles 
Sasseen, and Bud Randolph; vigilance 
and legislative—Ed McCarthy Jr., 
Clark W. Thompson, Charles G. Ral- 
ston, Robert I. Cohen, Jr., and H. H. 
Levy, J. E. Haviland and L. Schwartz 
have been elected directors. 

The study division of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Advertising League is proving 
so popular that the club is considering 
organizing a second class. Forty-six 
men and women have enrolled in the 
course. 


Members of the Poor Richard Club 
took a conspicuous part in the cele- 
bration in Philadelphia last Tuesday 
on the visit of Marshal Foch. The 
club members marched in a body from 
the club house to the Federal Build- 
ing, on the pavement of which stands 
a fine statue of Benjamin Franklin. 
Irvin F. Paschall, retiring president of 
the club, greeted the distinguished 
French general on behalf of the adver- 
tising men of Philadelphia, and pre- 
sented a wreath which the Marshal 
placed on the statue. Another feature 
of the occasion was the reception by 
the Mayor of Philadelphia and the 
presentation to the Marshal of a 
sword given by the citizens of Phila- 
delphia through the North American. 

Augustus Thomas, playwright and 
author, was the guest of honor at the 
weekly luncheon of the New York 
League of Advertising Women, No- 
vember 16. 

At a recent meeting of the Metro- 
politan Advertising Golf Association 
the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Charles P. 
Eddy; vice-president, Rodney E. Boone; 
treasurer, D. L. Hodges; _ secretary, 
Charles C. Wright. In view of the 
fact that there are no vacancies at the 
present time, any new applications 
should be sent to Charles C. Wright, 
secretary, Tribune Building, New 
York. 

The Pen and Pencil Club of Provi- 


dence, R. I., has opened a “Beefsteak 
Garret.” The garret, with its old 
fashioned beams of more than 150 


years, has been cleaned up, and fur- 
niture typical of the architecture of the 
building has been added. The dedica- 
tion of the new room took place last 
Friday night with “eats” and a thea- 
trical programme. 

The St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
Dinner Club, which has met monthly 





$200,000 cash 
$100,000 deferred 


will buy a soundly established 
newspaper property which is 
earning more than 10 per cent 
on the asked price. 


Proposition W. Y. 


CHARLES M. PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekiy 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 











FOR SALE 
Complete Newspaper Plant 


including 16-pp. Scott newspress and stereo- 
type machinery, three linotypes, all steel 
composing room furniture, type (mostly 
new), office and editorial department fur- 
niture and fixtures. All ready to resume 


the publication of a modern daily. Inspec- 
tion invited. Detailed inventory upon 
request. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Bldg. Richmond, Va. 











for three years, has reorganized and 
taken in the entire advertising staff 
and the heads of all the other depart- 


ments. The new officers are: S. J. 
Roberson, president; T. Glenn Harri- 
son, vice-president, and Miss Stella 


Frerck (pronounced Frick), secretary. 


Carriers of the Lowell (Mass.) 
Evening Leader were entertained at 
supper November 12, as the guests of 
the circulation department. Musical 
numbers were supplied by a_ local 
orchestra. Albert E. Holdsworth, cir- 
culation manager; William G. Spence, 
cashier, and John Quinn, inspector of 
carriers, gave short talks to the boys 
on increasing their efficiency in ser- 
vice to subscribers, and Mr. Quinn, on 
behalf of the boys, presented Mr. 
Holdsworth with a silver pencil. 


The St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 
offers its juvenile readers “surprise” 
prizes in a contest for the most taste- 
ful place cards for the Thanksgiving 
dinner table. The character of the 
prizes and the names of the winners 
will be announced simultaneously. 

The St. Paul Daily News has award- 
ed prizes to twenty-three children who 
were winners in the tree identification 
contest. The first ten received tree 
guide books bound in leather and the 
others were given stories of the forest in 
book form. 





Rathbone Gets Another 


J. B. Rathbone, publishers’ represent- 
ative, with offices in Toronto and Mon- 
treal, has been appointed Eastern repre- 
sentative for the Western Home 
Monthly, published by the Stovel Com- 
pany, Winnipeg. 











Associated Editors 








They Forget 
the News— 


They Remember 
the Features. 








35 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 








Xmas Shopping Days 


NOOZIE as usual will carry the 
little Xmas shopping reminders for 
December—and this single issue may 
be had on special order if desired. 


14 and l-col. sizes. 





The International Syndicate 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








‘*The Peak of Printing.’’ 


Offset gravure plates are quickly 
made, easily duplicated and rapidly 
printed. 


Beautiful effects are obtained even 
on common newsprint. 


Offset gravure is suited especially 
to newspaper pictorial requirements, 


Offset Gravure Corporation 
351 West 52nd Street New York 


Telephone Circle 7395 











ln 
New Orleans 
its 


THE 
ITEM 
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UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your 


hunches will not be returned. 


EFORE long, everyone’s thoughts 

will be turned to the question of 
purchasing or making Christmas presents 
with the usual trouble in making ap- 
propriate selections. For this reason, it 
is timely to have some capable woman 
member of the staff prepare a general 
story for use a few weeks before Christ- 
mas, giving a list of some of the newer 
offerings on the market, together with 
some hints as to gifts which may be 
made by the giver and which are always 
more desirable than purchased gifts. In 
connection with the story, arrangements 
might be made with local stores, as a 
special service to the advertisers, where- 
by they would furnish a list of new 
lines of gifts they have or will offer, 
and inquiries invited from puzzled read- 
ers as to suitable gifts for their friends 
and relatives. The list from the stores 
can then be used in making a suitable 
reply to the inquiries.—T. 


Ask the girls of your town what they 
have done with those beautiful hatpins 
they once wore.—H. G. R. 


Ask anyone to relate the funniest ex- 
perience they ever had while attending 


church.—H. G. R. 


Managing editors who are looking 
for pictorial features will be interested 


in one that has recentiy been introduced 


on the back page of pictures of the 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 
Under the caption “Busy Philadel- 


phians,” each day appears some official 
connected with a Philadelphia bank or 
financial institution. The outlines 
der the picture include the name of the 
official, his connection with the bank, 
where he lives and what his chief hobby 


un- 


is—E, A. M. 
\ feature, good for any time, but 
especially timely around the holiday 


season, is a series of signed recipes for 
dishes for which they are famed among 
their friends from prominent women. 
Portraits of the women are good but 
better still is an interior view of one of 
the women’s kitchens with her at work. 

Vv. W. a ee! 

To what purpose do people put the 
money they withdraw from savings ac- 
counts in banks? Banks do not keep 
records but tellers handling savings 
withdrawals know a great deal on this 
subject. Many bank customers explain 
the purpose of withdrawals by way of 
apologizing for their seeming lack of 
thrift. A talkative teller can supply a 
great deal of human interest material, 
though he may be able to supply no sta- 
tistics. He may need suggestions to get 
him started. Suggest unemployment, 
illness, death, the purchase of homes, 


the purchase of automobiles, etc.— 
 W,. ¥. 2 
Urban residents may jibe at their 


rural kinsmen, but there is little differ- 
ence in the scenes to be witnessed at 
the little village railroad station or the 
big city union depot, except that the 
latter is on a larger scale, and therein 


city does not bar 
Address your contributions to the Huncn EpitTor. 
them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


Evitor & PuBLISHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 
it from this department. 

When they appear clip 
Unavailable 


lies valuable material for a good heart 
interest feature story. Have a reporter 
hang around the railroad station in your 
city for four or five hours some day, 
observing the actions of incoming and 
departing passengers and their friends. 
It will provide good stuff. Some good 
scenes are often witnessed in the bag- 
gage room which the reporter should 
not overlook while getting his story.— 





Run a series of interviews on “What I 
the Past Month’—divide by 
groups, such as business men, teachers, 
and others. The idea will be to play up 
what each one read that will be of in- 
terest to others in the same class.— 
B.. G. me 


Talk with veteran teachers in the 
public schools about the co-operation 
or lack of co-operation which they re- 
ceive from parents. Do mothers visit 
school more or less than formerly? 
Do they exhibit a friendly spirit or an 
antipathy toward teachers? Can par- 
ents be counted on to help backward 
students with coaching at night?—C. 
W. V. B. 


Read 








What have you done with your di- 
ploma, might be an interesting question 
to ask a dozen prominent men of your 
community.—E, V. R. 


Do you know the aggregate value of 
the automobiles which were stolen in 
your city in the last year? Neither do 
your readers, and for this reason an in- 
vestigation will give you some valuable 
data for a feature story. The chances 
are that you will find the value of stolen 
machines totalled more than the total 
plunder of other classes of robberies. 
Such a story will open the eyes of your 
readers and perhaps lead, also, to the 
owners taking more, precautions to pre- 
vent their cars from being stolen.—T. 


An opportunity for a good story in 
Western cities is pointed out in Russ 
Henry’s “Out Among the Neighbors 
Column” in the Duluth (Minn.) Herald, 
as follows: 

The tendency of people in the West to 
keep moving was strikingly brought out in an 
article in the Mahnomen, Pioneer last week. 
Editor Phillips had occasion to look up the 
records relating to the town’s incorporation 
and found that of its 202 residents in 1905 
but twenty-eight now remained there. And it’s 
a safe bet that 90 per cent of those who moved 
away are no better off than if they had made 


that pleasant little town their permanent 
home.—-S. K. D. 


Run. a series of interviews with men 
(or women) in different walks of life, 
bringing out their reasons, or the cir- 
cumstances, that caused them to engage 
in their particular occupation. Also 
bring out whether or not their boyhood 
ambitions have been achieved. The 
writer always wanted to be a locomotive 
engineer.—G. H. B. 


A contest in vegetable sculpture con- 
ducted by the Lincoln (Ill.) Courier has 
aroused much interest. For the best 
images of any kind carved out of any 
kind of vegetables, prizes were given, 
the judges being prominent business men 
of Lincoln.—L. G. S. 








IRVIN 
COBB'S 
STORIES 


For release daily beginning 
Monday, November 21 














Central Press Association 
Times Bldg. New York City 








The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 
Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 











America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


—_—_—_ 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 











EWS 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
Infernational News Service 
World Building. NewYork. 
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“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published 


every Saturday in 
London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 
No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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Pennsylvania markets present many Pennsylvania newspapers are daily 
features particularly pertinent to selling merchandise for Pennsyl- 
prosperity. vania storekeepers----the men you 


Pennsylvania workingmen, particu- 


larly the skilled artisans (and there | Co-operation between the local 
are hundreds of thousands of them) merchant, the local daily and your- 
demand merchandise of the better self, will put you in direct touch 


kind. 


Pennsylvania farmers want and buy 


modern economical household and 


‘ . : 7 : 1. P “1 
farm equipment and automobiles. Use Pennsylvania daily newspapers. 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
ARestews Call... civscsas (M) 28,384 .09 .09 Lancaster Intelligencer and News- 
Alsons BMlitet .....2......- (E) 22,893 .06 .06 X alan a es at ae re poi ~ 
Bothichem Glche ............ (E) 7,775 .04 .04 AG EPONEEE «ss oo ee ea ) 035 
: : Philadelphia Record ......... (M) 113,741 .25 .25 
**Chester Times and Republican z 
(M&E) 15,110 .065 .05 Philadelphia Record ......... (S) 123,414 .30 .30 H 
Coatesville Record ........... (E) 5,394 .021 .021 Pittsburgh Dispatch ......... (M) 58,639 .17 15 
Connellsville Courier ........ (E) 5,722 .0179 .0179 Pittsburgh Dispatch .......... (S) 70,618 .22 18 \ 
*Easton Express ............-. (E) 14,038 .05 .05 PR GUE a cdc cowsewer (E) 4,076 .03 .025 
*Easton Free Press ........... (E) 12,443 .05 .05 Pottsville Republican ......... (E) 11,430 .055 .05 
*Erie Dispatch (M) Herald (E) Scranton Republican ........ (M) 33,135 .12 .10 
(M&E) 19,096 .065 .065 OOOO EMD Se ec cicccwcicces (E) 36,121 .12 -10 
*Erie Dispatch-Herald ......... (S) 18,486 .07 07 Pinna 2cllcn nage Sanh ae bts (66 ee 
dials a **Washington Observer & Reporter 
eee eee (E) 26,182 .08 .08 (M&E) 14,849 .06 .05 
tHarrisburg Telegraph ........ (E) 34,445 .095 .095 Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ....(E) 19,724 .05 .05 





Pennsylvania 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 












want to reach. 


with the home, and help you get 
your message to the buying public. 


Close co-operation does the trick. 












Government Statements, October 1, 1921. +Gover t Stat t, April 1, 1921. 
**A. B. C Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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The Print Paper Situation 


So far as information is available, there is only one 
large commercial print paper manufacturing concern in 
the United States or Canada which is booked up to even 
approximately one hundred per cent capacity for 1922. 
One large concern is reported to be only nine per cent 
sold for 1922. It is further rumored that this company 
cannot make and sell paper for $80 per ton, while many 
competitors can do it for as low as $50. 





Hundreds of newspapers are wisely refraining from 
making contracts for 1922 until prices are lower than 
they are today. For best long-run results publishers will 
do well to tie up with mills which can make paper most 
effectively, most cheaply and most dependably. Com- 
petitive conditions may be depended upon to bring prices 
down to a fair level. 


To be tied up with a concern which cannot make paper 
as cheaply as the most effective mills is the equivalent of 
being tied to a bankrupt. There are mills which today 
can make paper for less than $50 a ton, and other so-called 
mills which cannot produce it for less than $100 to $150 
per ton. 


If you are interested in buying insurance against pos- 
sible future manipulations of the paper market, address 
me. I am in touch with dependable mills both at home 
and abroad, which are seeking tonnage on a fair basis. 


JASON ROGERS 
; Publisher New York Globe. 


New York, November 17, 1921. 
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“CITY OF LONDON, ENGLAND 











Second Section 
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Pages I to XXIV 





LONDON----THE WONDER CITY OF THE WORLD 


Birth-place of the Commercial Life of the Anglo-Saxon Race and the Free Political Institutions of 
Universe—City Has Lure All Its Own that Attracts Sight-Seeing Visitors and Keen Business Men 


LONDON 


the centre of 


radiates 
points—first, the 
which is the 








from two main 
City of London, 


Royal Ex- 


By the Right Hon. 
usively for 


LORD RIDDELL 


Written Excl Epiror & Pustisner Market Surve 


change and the Bank of England: the I should have a good idea of what Lon- than to spend an afternoon wandering 
City of London, the birthplace of the don is like and should know something about some part of the great city with 
commercial life of the Anglo-Saxon about the eight millions of people who which one is not well acquainted. Lon 
race, and still the greatest financial and live in it. don is full of museums, picture-galleries 
commercial city in the world; and sec- The immensity of London is a con- and historical buildings. 
ond, Westminster, the centre of which tinuous subject for reflection. London You ask me to describe the different 
is the Houses of Parliament—the birth- is so vast that one rarely meets a per- parts cf London. As already stated, the 
place of free institutions which have son who knows every part of it. The financial and commercial centre is in the 
been followed in every part of the globe. taxi-cab drivers are required to undergo city, which comprises a space about a 
London is bisected by the great River examinations in the topography of Lon- mile square, closely packed for the most 
Thames which winds a devious course don. After prolonged study many of part with great stone buildings—the 


warehouses, wharves and manufactories 
an enormous district—a huge city in 
itself, stretching away to Gravesend and 
Tilbury and comprising many 
known districts such as Canning 
Limehouse, Stepney, ete. 

Next to the city to the west 
northwest is an outer zone, in 
we may include Westminster—also occu- 
pied by cofhmercial and _ professional 
people. Westminster comprises, in addi- 
tion to the Houses of Parliament, the 
Government offices. It is the 
centre for engineers, 


well 
Town, 


and 
which 


favorite 


office contractors, 











from West to East and is crossed by the applicants fail to pass the tests. Stock Exchange, the Baltic or Shipping architects and other persons of that sort. 
many bridges. Traffic facilities are also London is not built on modern town- Exchange, the Wool Exchange and Both the city and outer zone are full 
provided by several tunnels. As the planning lines. The streets do not run other trade institutions, the offices of of shops. The hotel, club, theatre and 
river approaches its mouth it*is lined at right angles, which increases the dif- banks, insurance companies, merchants, music-hall centre is situated in the west- 
with warehouses and docks which ficulty of finding one’s way about. But, stockbrokers, ship owners, etc. To the ern part of the outer zone referred to. 
give the observer some idea of the like Paris, London has a charm all its east of the city lies the great shipping Proceeding from Westminster due 
trade capacity of this gigantic port. own. Few things are more delightful and manufacturing quarter—the docks, west or northwest, at the edge of the 

If I were a outer zone, we 
stranger to Lon- come to the fash- 
don, which covers ionable residential 
an area of 693 quarters, Mayfair, 
square miles and Westminster, 
spreads from north : Kensington, Mary- 
to south about 22 { | lebone, Padding- 
miles and east to ton, sayswater, 
west roughly 31 | Chelsea, ete 
miles, I should j These _ districts 
make six trips. I } contain miles and 
should drive bobo te eaves Ne ; ’ miles of _ stately 

1. From West- ip | Oa e cae F ; houses occupied by 


minster due west 
to the confines of 
London. 

2. From the 
Royal Exchange 
due east to the end 
of London on that 
side. 

3. From West- 
minster to the 
edge of London on 
the south. 

4. From West- 
minster to the 
edge of London 
on the north. 

5. I should take 
a boat and travel 
down the Thames 
to its mouth from 
Westminster 
Bridge and 

6 Up the 
Thames from 
Westminster 
Bridge to Kings- 
ton. 

. After doing this 





Photo by Ewing Galloway 
“London Bridge Is All Built Up,” 

so will our grandchildren. 
sword and craftsman’s trowel, 


advertisers might well look closely to the Tower of London and the Tower Bridge before deciding on campaigns designed to induce 
the Briton to change his manners of life and trade. 


we used to chant on summer evenings when we were youngsters. 
Centuries pass, but London Bridge and the Tower are eternal. 





So did our grandfathers and 
Monuments to British skill with soldier 
they are also keys to the character of the present-day citizens of the United Kingdom, and American 


the wealthier 
classes of the com- 
munity. Further 
on in the same di 
rection we come 
to the fashionabk 
suburbs of Hemp- 





stead, Crickle- 
wood, etc., each of 
which is a town in 
itself, with its own 
public buildings, 
its own local offi- 
cials, banks, the- 
atres, cinema 


palaces, music 
halls and shopping 


centres, and __ its 


own social life. 

If you drive 
from Westminster 
to the north of 


London, you pass 
the great railway 
termini, with their 


enormous goods, 


(Continued on 


page XVI) 
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SPECIALISED KNOWLEDGE!!! 


WHAT A LEADING FIRM OF 


BRITISH ADVERTISING AGENTS OFFERS 


TO ADVERTISERS 


DVERTISING in Great Britain has, of recent years, advanced from a mere expedi- 
ent to almost an exact science, demanding in its successful administration a high 
standard of technical knowledge and experience. In this development of the power of 
advertising Smiths’ Advertising Agency have played a leading part. They have freely 
given to business men the benefits of their unequalled insight into the mentality of the 
British Public, the value of various advertising media, and the effectiveness of new 
ideas. Their latest triumph is found in the success of the Net Sales movement. The 
up-to-date result of this important development is presented to the business world in the 
form of a valuable reference booklet-—‘‘Smiths’ Guide to Net Sales’ which is presented 
free to business firms of standing who apply for it. This book shews at a glance the 
advertising cost per inch per thousand of every newspaper and periodical that has guar- 
anteed its Net Sales—a basis comparison of advertising cost of publications with rela- 
tion to their Net Sales. Below will be found a table in which the same principle has been 
applied to classes of media taken as a whole. 


N. B.—It should be noted that the following particulars apply during November 1921!—variations both as regards Net Sales 
and rates take place from time to time and for this reason advertisers should obtain the latest compilation as revealed by 
Smiths’ Guide” published periodically. 


SMITHS’ GUIDE TO NET SALES 
a 





Aggregate Net Sales of 


Publications Guaranteeing Approximate Cost Per Inch 
Their Claims Per 1,000 in Pence 
SNA EDN. LS, sou aries os oh eee 6,977,881 1.36 
PO 6 itv a ood ak cenmageine eae 2,495,628 1.63 
I ND 5 bX K aw bce ote ewReN aX 626,066 0.98 
NR Pe Oe Sees on Sah ba eeee bin 331,397 1.55 
SPORIOM EUSOAI TE WORE eos ace 5% 5 ors NO hoe ose 165,998 2.79 
OE OEE T ETE TTS oe ee 11,373,349 1.39 
SE NS ee waa ae eee 1,229,940 6.69 
National and Other Weeklies ............... 9,460,002 j 2.38 
PU I cs ek wraten Wan ache Cigale 4.0 1,951,548 2.25 
i og ote gee ene exh Si 134,183 4.11 
RR ee edd was ool me oe 266,320 7.79 
PE NE EG he eka Rew rw a hes 1,144,815 7.28 
a PN iis ks ee Sa kK eee 1,670,154 1.98 
CC reer a eee Terre 308,957 12.95 
PT NN is Bie hc Pes adn ves sss 11,147 12.92 
Weekly and Periodical Press ............... 2,374,485 2.55 


The aggregate Net Sales of publications guaranteeing their claims exceeds 40 millions per 
issue. 

It is equally our business to ascertain the true value of every medium whether included in 
our list or not. 


ac 
THE FIRM IN S|Aal A HUNDRED 


SMITHS’ ADVERTISING AGENCY, LTD. 


100, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E. C. 4. 
CABLES: ADVERTISING, FLEET, LONDON 
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THE HUB OF THE 
BRITISH ADVERTISING WORLD 


T 100 Fleet Street—the nerve centre of the Empire's Press, opposite 
Messrs. Thos. Cook's in Ludgate Circus, almost within arm's distance 
of the Daily Telegraph Office, Printing House Square, Carmelite House 
and all the other great Power Houses of public opinion—stands Smiths’ 
Advertising Agency, which for nearly half a century has, by progres- 
sive methods, kept a proud position of leading advertising agents of 
the Kingdom. The reputation of this famous firm has been formed 
partly by the efficiency of its organisation but more particularly by its 
acute perception of the most effective and economical means of utilis- 
ing the power of advertising for increasing the sales of its clients’ 
products. Never has Smiths’ Advertising Agency allowed its vision to 
be clouded by obsolete ideas—never has it hesitated to take bold pro- 
gressive measures, which have so often been justified by success. 


ceili neal 


COMPREHENSIVE EXPERIENCE 


The advertising experience of 
Smiths’ Advertising Agency extends 
over the whole advertising field— 
from Patent Foods to Face Creams— 
from Dainty Fabrics to Automobiles. 
A large number of its clients it has 
served for long periods—20 to 25 
years. Many of its staff have served 
the firm progressively from subordi- 
nate positions to management for up- 
wards of 25 years. Its unique knowl- 
edge of advertising conditions in 
Great Britain is a valuable, an indis- 
pensable supplement to the particu- 
lars contained in this periodical. In- 
formation and advice will be will- 
ingly given on request. 




















A HUNDRED 


Tw, 
THE FIRM IN S|Aay 


SMITHS’ ADVERTISING AGENCY, LTD. 


100, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E. C. 4. 
MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH ADVERTISING AGENTS AND A.B.A.A. AUDIT BUREAU 
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pARLow TRADING AREAS 
of 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


outlining the trading areas of London, great care and study was necessary 
‘fore deciding upon the boundary lines. 


VDON 





a Ly 


WRITTLE Taking as a foundation the extreme radius of Greater London, it was necessary ; 
e to investigate the transportation facilities, the residential character of the various 
‘ localities, the distributing facilities of the larger London stores and many other 
Gn GAR details, before arriving at the trading areas indicated on the accompanying map. 
» 


It will be noticed for example that between the City and Barking on the east, 


. on the north bank of the Thames, there is no indication of a daily trading 
G area. That is because the districts are not of a residential population availing 


facilities are provided by the London “tube” services, and both means of delivery 
are employed to reach the districts extending beyond the heavier line shown on 
the map. 


The accompanying map affords the space buyer and national advertiser an 
opportunity to compare the areas, distances, and other details with any standard 


e DODDINGHURST map of this territory. The larger and more important towns and districts are 


shown in larger and heavier type. 


p BRENTWOOD The daily trading area indicated by a double-dot-and-dash line is the territory 
” 


MFORD from which the retailers of central London secure the bulk of their support. 


themselves of central London stores to any degree such as is the case with 
other parts of London. These districts, however, are served by a parcels delivery 
* KM system conducted by a firm of carriers, Carter, Paterson & Co., Ltd., who collect 
BLAC. ORE from central districts and deliver to the consignees the following day. Similar 
] ) 


The heavier line indicates the approximate boundaries from which the London 
eHORNCHURCH retail centres attract a once-a-week business. Travelling facilities are such that 


Kl NG people living in this second area are able and inclined to make a weekly trip 


e DA GEN HAM for shopping and business purposes. 
J 


This area, too, practically coincides with that throughout which the larger 
retail stores and wholesale houses maintain a once-a-week delivery system by 
their own motor vans, in addition to excellent carrying facilities afforded by the 
suburban systems of the main line railways having their termini in London. 


*RAINHAM 









Inside the daily trading area is a smaller district, bounded by the points 
represented by the City, Westminster, Kensington, Fulham, Hammersmith, Willes- 
den, Hampstead and Paddington, served by some of the retail stores with twice 
daily deliveries. 


It is quite impossible on a map of this size to indicate a third outer area 
as indicating a periodical trading zone, since such a map would include a fifty 
or seventy mile radius, while a fourth or seasonal shopping zone would necessitate 
J gg a map showing the entire British Empire and many other points of the compass 

in which retail trade is done from the Metropolis. The map has, therefore, been 
a restricted to an area that may be considered the vital territory upon which an 
GRAVESEND advertising campaign based upon London would concentrate, though most of 
London daily newspapers and all of the Sunday newspapers and periodicals cir- 

culate within a radius of from fifty to three hundred miles of London. 
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NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED IN LONDON, ENGLAND 


(In Alphabetical Sequence.) 


iM “SHO REHANM Dailies 


Daily on REE Evening News ...... oat oa ae Pall Mall & Globe ....ccccccs 1d. 
i Bo aoe ee Evening Standard ........ Id. PUR: SOG Lncccccccsce'’ 2d 
Detty Gragble 26.6 cckccse 1d. Financial News ; : 2d Sotetins Ditle  ssicsccics 2d 
1M cr a . 2d. Financial Times . - ae NE + oanes Jauidkewkewe d 
_ ae y <tnne ee a rr ld Star na PP Pe o 
7 ‘ d 

EEG. BOMEOE cccwesccees ote ae Jewish Evening News aan limes unas ocee a! ae 
OTFORD Daily News ..... mad . ld Jewish Express . P bd ld Westminster Gazette ld 

© Daily Sketch ..... ciweckda Id Jewish Times , 14d 

. Daily Telegraph naa oaeva Morning Advertiser d 

DUNTON GREEN 
Sunday Papers 

Illustrated Sunday Herald . 2d OP Te Pee ee 1 Su Illustrated 2d 
WESTERHASI Lioyd’s Sunday News ........ 2d. Referee ...........--.. 3 d. Sunday Pictorial 2d. 
National News ........ ; rd. Revynolds’s Newspaper rd Sunday Time 2d. 
A News of the World .... 2d Sunday Evening Telegram... rd Weel Despatch ¢ 

Observer aie Be gra cat 2d Sunday Express ...... , | 

*SEVENQAKS Weekly Newspapers 

ee re reso 2d Tewish Chronicle .... 4d Sporting Times duwscaeeu ae 
CNN» wed dare w aes oe 2d Overseas Mail ld Times Weekly Edition ere! | 





National Weeklies 


. e "ers > . c . g . 1 
—eo — -—[D | Tr d A Answers ..... Ee aay woe ‘ 2d Mlustrated | Sporting and Dra Sketch ? seees ‘ 
IG © ‘al y Ta Ing rea, Bystander salah aed 1 | | ee I © SMNETE «cease . 1/- 


Grashle. - o.ccsos ccc: ie i John Bull ........ 2d Lg a itler eX 
VIM | oe oe Bee cece 
. Illustrated London News... l/- ee eee eter 6d World’s Pictorial News....... 2d. 
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LONDON--ITS WEALTH AND ACTIVITIES 








and Figures Suggestive of British Metropolis as a Market of Unlimited Potentialities For Ad- 


vertiser Seeking Outlet For Product—London Is World Center 


66¢°P.HE LURE OF LONDON” was 

an expression coined by _ the 
writer in a London daily some three 
years ago in an attempt to illustrate the 
irresistible magnetism of the city and 
its multitudinous attractions. The phrase 
has stuck and seems to be generally re- 
garded as a fitting description of the 
extraordinary fascination exercised by 
the Metropolis of the British Empire— 
a fascination not merely experienced by 
sightseers but by shrewd business men 
who gravitate to it as a potential mar- 
ket for their wares or service as surely 
as night follows day. 





By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


London Editor, 
ufacturers, and producers—are centered 
upon that city as a point for the exer- 
cise of their European or British de- 
velopments. The British market, radiat- 
ing from London, is a veritable treas- 
ure island for American manufacturers 
and the best of their products occupy 
a high esteem in the British consumer 
Their advertising activities are self-evi- 
dent, the newspaper and periodical pub 
lications affording much evidence, and 
the retail shops still more, of the re- 














For London is a city of cities, a re- 
pository of wealth, culture, historic in- 
terests and the lodestone of enterprise 
and development. Its streets as such 
are a bewildering maze to those ac- 
customed to cities planned on parallel 
lines, but as a whole they represent a 
mass of humanity without equal in its 
bulk and significance for the area into 
which it is compressed. 

True as when it was written a cen- 
tury or more ago, the “streets of Lon- 
don are paved with gold!” 

As the center of the British Empire 
it naturally carries within its borders 
the headquarters of the greatest finan- 
cial, commercial and artistic interests 
of that Empire, and no business enter- 
prise in any quarter of the globe can 
be said to have attained success in these 
days without adequate representation in 
the City of London. 

Perhaps to Americans the most con- 
vincing feature about London’s com- 
mercial importance is the fact that so 
many American houses—financiers, man- 





“Yes,” says John Bull, “I know all 
about the Amazon and the Yukon and 
the Mississippi. They are great rivers, 
but the Thames—the Thames is ‘liquid 
history!” At the left is the “stream of 
history,” lapping the foundations of the 
famous Embankment, having passed the 
Houses of Parliament and “Big Ben,” 
who now has little brothers all over the 
world to wake us up in the morning. 

Another of Lord Riddell’s suggested 
tours of the city will find the visitor 
window-shopping in Oxford street, the 
view of which, shown above, depicts al- 
most every method of trackless trans- 
port used by Londoners. Selfridge’s, 
the great department store, founded by 
an American, is in the left foreground. 

Everybody knows Trafalgar Square, 
which will be recognized at the right, 
even though the photographer missed 
the Nelson monument. What he didn’t 
miss includes several names of adver- 
tised products familiar to readers of 
Editor & Publisher. Even a —y ~ 
newspaper gets into the picture as the 








eye travels up Northumberland avenue. 
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1900. It includes within its borders 
some of the finest buildings in London, 
among them the Houses of Parliament, 
Westminster Abbey, the Westminster 
(Roman Catholic), Cathedral, the Law 
Courts, Buckingham Palace, St. James’ 
Palace, and the principal Government 
buildings—the Admiralty, War Office. 
Treasury, Home, Foreign and India Of- 
fices, etc. It also includes the fashion- 
able residential districts of Mayfair and 
Belgravia. It has a fateable value of 
£7,087,831 for an area of 2,503 acres and 
a population of 183,011. 

The length of streets in the City and 
Administrative County of London in 
1913 and 1914 were: 

AES CRULMNIOR S625 s osidcnws 
County of London 


48.5 miles 
sted 2,167.5 miles 


MMe ca gitcunskasee cease 2,216.0 miles 
the 
the 
, in- 
and 


The cost of maintenance, borne by 
Metropolitan Borough Councils and 
City Corporation, in the same year 
cluding repairs, repairing, cleaning 
watering was: 


City of London......... £ 87,660 0. 0. 
County of London...... £1,477,387 0. 0. 
ROE 6.5 ciel eats ve £1,565,047 0. 0. 


An enumeration of the vehicular traf- 
fic (horse and motor vehicles) passing 








liance placed by the British public upon 
office appliances, domestic appliances, 
fountain pens, canned meats, fruits, vege- 
tables and fish, breakfast foods, denti- 
frices, safety razors, automobiles and ac- 
cessories, toilet preparations and mu- 
sical instruments—to name a few of 
the products originating in America that 
have become household words in British 
homes. 

The City of London proper is but an 
area of 678 acres with a rateable value of 
£5,808,818 (1920), and a population of 
13,706; the Administrative County of 
London (excluding the City) covers an 
area of 74,172 acres with a rateable 
value of £39,788,071 and a population of 
4,469,453. 

The richest of the London areas is 
that of Westminster, created the City of 
Westminster by the Royal Charter in 





certain points in London between 8 a. m. 
and 8 p. m. on a day in May, 1919, 
showed the following results: 
Holborn, east of Grays 

SO E.  svite SS nas 9 14,494 vehicles 
Victoria Embankment 

(Blackfriars Bridge) ...12,460 vehicles 
Crossing Blackfriars 

Bridge 
Ludgate Circus 

Bridge Street) 


London has no skyscrapers, its build- 
ings being rarely higher than ten floors. 
But what the architecture lacks in height 
it possesses in beauty and dignity, many 
fine buildings, of historic interest in 
particular, being dotted throughout the 
City and West-end. The finest modern 
business thoroughfare is _ probably 
Kingsway, a wide road linking up Hol- 
born and the Strand with a circular 
sweep, Aldwych. Kingsway is not com- 
pleted, but when building operations are 
finished will be one of the finest avenues 
in the world. The Bush Terminal 
Building, projected as a prototype of 
the Brooklyn edifice, is in course of con- 
struction on an Aldwych site facing the 
whole length of Kingsway. A fine ave- 
nue, broad and spacious, is the Victoria 
Embankment, running along the River 
Thames from Blackfriars to Westmin- 
ster, from which a fine vista of the 
river, with such buildings as St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the Houses of Parliament 
and the County Hall (the new seat of 
the London County Council), standing 
out against the skyline. The residential 
thoroughfares of highest rentals and es- 
tate values are Park Lane (running on 
the east side of Hyde Park) and Berke- 
ley Square, with the intermediate streets. 
The. West-end is the home of London 
society; the East-end the poorer dis- 
tricts. 

The Parks and open spaces of London 
are popular places of resort, the larger 
parks of the Administrative County 
covering a total of some 1,672 acres. 
Regents Park is the largest of them all 
(472 acres) and houses the Zoological 
Gardens and the Botanic Gardens. But 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens 
(separated only by a railed fence) cover 
a larger area (630 acres) and are the 
fashionable parades of society — the 
Hyde Park “church parade” and Rotten 
Row being the Sunday rendezvous of 
many smart London folk. St. James’s 
Park is small but has a _ semi-official 


(Continued on Page XVI) 
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increase and the outward movement, due to decentralization, approx- 
imately neutralize one another. 


. 
Population 
“Tae (mide = 1901. 1911. 1921. GREATER LONDON, 
City of London) ....... 4,536,267 4,521,685 4,483,249 poe 
a eee 2,045,135 2,729,673 2,992,919 in Statute 
Greater London .......... 6,581,401 7,251,358 + —- 7,476,168 — (Land and 
Water) 
Detailed Census figures 1911-1921 (June 19-20) attached, taken ; 
from Government Return. Greater LONDON ....... 443,449 
Administrative County of 
The 1921 Census of England, Scotland and Wales, taken on June pos linearis a 
19th last shows that in the Administrative County of London and the | Battersea, Met. B...... 2,163 
immediately surrounding areas conveniently designated the “Outer | Bethnal Green, Met. B.. 760 
Ring” (which together comprise what is usually known as Greater | (imberwdl, Mgt B.--- — 
London, and coincide with the total area covered by the City of Lon- | Deogecd, Met. B...... 1.564 
don and Metropolitan Police Districts), 7,476,168 persons were | Fulham: Met B........ 1,706 
enumerated, representing about one quarter of the population of all |  frcqnwich Met, B----- a 
urban areas, about one-fifth of the total population of England and | Hammersmith, Met. B-.. 2,287 
Wales, and almost double that of the whole of Scotland. , ee “vas 
In the Administrative County of London alone, a decrease in pop- | oe lag Rag cane? ry 
ulation is recorded, representing a numerical loss of 38,436 persons, pee. Set. &..---<- et 
or between two and three times the corresponding loss which oc- B > ~e!-r see 678 
curred in 1901-1911. Having regard to the total numbers, this de- | Paddington, Met. ‘wae ert 
crease is inconsiderable and signifies little else than that, in the | St. Marylebone, Met. B.. 1.473 
process of decentralization of the resident population which must | Shoreditch, Met. B...... 658 
usually accompany the development of an important commercial or | 3puthwark, Met. B..... He 
industrial centre and which has been gabally taking place during | Stoke Newington, Met. B. "863 
‘ Vandsworth, Met. B.... 9,107 
several decades in the London area, the County boundary for the | Westminster, City of: 
past 20 years has been just inside the line within which the normal | w Met Boon ceeseee es po 
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Survey in Eleven Parts—Part 1 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
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POPULATION, 


1911-1921 


POPULATION 


1911 


7,251,358 


4,521,685 
167,743 
125,903 
128,183 
261,328 

66,385 
109,496 
87,923 
153,284 
95,968 
222,533 
121,521 
85,495 
49,357 
327,403 
172,317 
298,058 
160,834 


| 311 1360 


160,261 
121,376 


Met. B. means Metropolitan Borough. 


7,476,168 


4,483,249 
167,693 
119,455 
117,238 
267,235 

63,700 
112,500 
76,019 
157,944 
100,493 


328,656 


141,317 
140,403 


Increase (+) 
or Decrease 
(—) per cent 
in the 
Intercensal 
Period 


1911-21 


+ 3.1 


w _ + wr 
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When contemplating advertising your products in 


GREAT BRITAIN, remember there are approximately 
9,000,000 HOMES to be appealed to, and that the most 


direct, efficient, and economical advertising medium is the 


NEWS OF THE WO 


because itt NET SALE EXCEEDS 


3,000,000 


copies per issue and its advertisement space costs approxi- 


mately ONE CENT per inch per thousand copies SOLD. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD 


30/2 Bouverie Street, London, E. C. 4 
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“PUNCH 























The Most Famous and 
Influential Humorous Journal 


in the World 


OR seventy years “PUNCH” devoted its 

entire energy to building up reader-interest 

amongst Britons at home and in every 
corner of the world, viewing advertising with 
suspicion, and barely tolerating the small amount 
literally forced into its pages. 


Some twelve years ago modern methods pre- 
vailed, and advertising in “PUNCH’S” pages 
was promoted in an energetic and business-like 
manner. 


The result has been amazing. Before the 
awakening “PUNCH” very rarely had carried 
as much as. six pages of advertising, which gen- 
erally included several pages of “house” an- 
nouncements. Today the maximum allowance is 
twenty-eight pages, and every number runs full. 


All space in “PUNCH” is, as a general thing, 
sold out many months in advance, and has been 
completely sold 19 months in advance, so that 
it is particularly desirable that early action should 
be taken if space is required, as advertisers who 
have used “PUNCH” for years are active in 
again booking far ahead. 


“PUNCH” has two Special Numbers each 
year, the SUMMER NUMBER, issued early in 
July, and the CHRISTMAS NUMBER or 
ALMANACK, issued early in November. These 
two Special Numbers have had a great success 
and are full of advertising of the highest class 
every year. 

In over forty years’ experience in buying and 
selling advertising space I have never known so 
responsive and profitable a medium for adver- 


tising of high-class goods and service, and none 
other is accepted for “PUNCH.” 


“PUNCH” advertising rates are based upon a guaranteed Net Sale each week of 100,000 
copies. The actual Net Sale is always much in excess of 100,000, so that advertisers always 


get more than they are charged for. 


American advertisers who want to sell high-class goods and service to Britons at home and 
the wide world over should certainly use “PUNCH.” Ask your advertising agent or write 


direct to 


Ror VU. SOMERVILLE 


Advertisement Manager, “Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street, London 














E.C.4, Eng. 
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Population—( Continued ) 


It is of interest to examine briefly the densities of the various 
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Survey in Eleven Parts—Part 2 


LONDON, ENGLAND 





Comparison with the populations of other large cities in the United 
Kingdom: 


1901 1911 1921 
Boroughs as measured in terms of resident population per acre. London (City and Administrative County) 4,536,267 4,521,685 4,483,249 
With the exception of the City itself, with its resident population of } = xR "759,063 340,202 "919,438 
only 20 per acre, the density is greatest in the central Boroughs, Se a ei <seaes aea’eas eorsse 
being at a maximum of 159 per acre in Shoreditch and 154 in Sheffield ......... 411,188 460,183 490,724 
Bethnal Green. This extreme diminishes with a progression out- re LP a Sten etran nhs Feeds — — — 
wards until in the areas farthest from the centre, particularly in the L ° . 
South East and South West directions, the densities became less than ocation 


30 per acre, the lowest being Woolwich, Lewisham and Greenwich 
with densities of 17, 25 and 26 respectively. 

Both Shoreditch and Bethnal Green are contiguous to the City of 
London, the residents being of the lower classes. 

Sexes.—One of the direct legacies of the War demonstrated by 
the Census returns of 1921. is the increased preponderance of 
females over males, the excess (over the whole of England and 
Wales) amounting to 1,720,802 as compared with 1,179,276 in 1911. 
In both cases, of course, the male population excludes the members 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force and of the Mercantile Marine, who 
were out of the country on the census night. 


The preponderance corresponds to a ratio of 1,095 females to 1,000 
males—or 1,101 to 1,000 in England and 1,010 to 1,000 in Wales. 








London is located on both banks of the River Thames at the head 
of the estuary and about fifty miles from the sea. 

The Administrative County of London (including the City of Lon- 
don), covers an area of over 117 square miles, extending from High- 
gate and Hampstead on the north to Sydenham on the south, and 
from Woolwich on the east to Hammersmith and Putney on the west, 
all inclusive. 

Greater London (which includes the Administrative County and 
City of London) covers an area of over 690 square miles, extend- 
ing from Watford and Cheshunt on the north to Epsom on the south, 
and Hampton and Harrow on the west to Romford and Erith on 
the east. 

London is the terminus of nine great railway systems, London & 
North Western Ry., Midland Ry., Great Northern Ry., Great Western 


POPULATION ete » Ry., South Western Ry., London, Brighton & South Coast Ry., Great 
_ — . DB cored Central Ry., Great Eastern Ry., South Eastern & Chatham Ry., as well 
1911 1921 Pees raamciag as several subsiduary lines under the control of the above. Of these 
| | Ratio railroads, four serve the middle and north of England and two of 
l l 1921 
Males | Females | Males | Females Decrease) to them through to Scotland, three serve the south and west county 
| 1911 





and two communicate with Wales and Ireland, one runs through the 

















Lonpon (including the 


Ga of toa 2,126,341 | 2,395,344 | 2,072,513 | 2,410,736 38,436) 99 east coast counties and serves Continental ports and one the south- 
ii at tn | 2,395, 072, 410, , 


eastern counties and other Continental ports. The railway system 














When reviewing your Export Markets 
remember Che Mitchell Agency. | 


PTTT UTILITIES 


HE MITCHELL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


has assisted in advertising the following well- 
known and successful American lines in Great Britain 
cases also in the British 


Dominions Overseas and on the (ontinent of Europe. 


and Ireland and in most 





Our longest record with any one line is 40 consecutive years and our 


shortest two, the average is twenty-one years. Need more be said ? 























ANGIERS LMULSION ! INSTANT POSTUM “ + 
CUTICURA | IDEAL RADIATORS 3 MY S ae 
CALIFORNIA SYRUP OF FIGS | LIQUID VENEER ‘ Se a al : ae, 

! \ LAY — ~ te vs ¥ a 
DANDERI\E 1 MENNEN’S TAL ORR WS s WN 2 wt 

' WARS Z a ee a 
DIAMOND DYES 1 POST TOASTIES VQGyr OREICR vs 

1 ens ee ; < 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR 1 SAPOLIO = iW \ 

1 ees 4 
GRAPE-NUTS } SLOAN’S LINIMENT ee 

| oniiaaicedl SI » COCOANU TA J , 
INGERSOLL WATCHES ) WATKINS Oe CrP TAMPOO % | PR 

Ags 
C. MITCHELL & CO. LTD., 
| Established 1837. é| , 
EXPERTS IN ADVERTISING FOR THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE Ly PAE ra: 
MITCHELL HOUSE, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C.1. ENGLAND Hi Mi A ; 
' 

Proprietors and Publishers _ of Advertising Contractors to the \ | ls - 
THE NEWSPAPER British Government. Members of ! 





| 
es | 
PRESS 
annual issue | 
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DIRECTORY (77th 
now in press). 


the Association of British Advertising 





Agents, Incorporated. 
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Daily Mail 
LONDON 
OVER 1,350,000 NET 


The Greatest Selling Force Known 


Tre DAILY MAIL takes the whole of the United Kingdom within 


the sphere of its great national influence. 


This has only been rendered possible through the territorial limits 
of the United Kingdom and its highly developed system of rail- 
ways which form a comparatively close network across the whole 
country. 


The United Kingdom, with a population of 45,000,000, is confined 
in a compact territory of only 120,000 square miles, three-quarters 
of the whole country being situated within a circle having a 
radius of about 300 miles. 


The United States of America is 30 times the size of the United 
Kingdom, and has a population of over 110,000,000 widely 
scattered over 3,000,000 square miles of country. 


The great and powerful influence of The DAILY MAIL is not 
confined to one section of the nation. Throughout the length 
and breadth of the land The DAILY MAIL is read day by day by 


all classes of the community. 


It is this nation-wide effect of The DAILY MAIL that Americans 
who are not familiar with Great Britain will find difficult to 
understand and appreciate. 


Yet the position and power of the paper is unchallenged. Its 
readers form the largest public served by any one daily newspaper 
in the world. 


This great influence places in the hands of advertisers a selling 
force of tremendous value. Its net sale of over 1,350,000 makes 
the preparation of appropriation charts unnecessary. The DAILY 
MAIL, in itself, can carry the most ambitious campaign in its 
entirety. 


To an organization on the other side of the Atlantic this means 
much. It means, for one thing, that all risk in choice of media 
when instituting a United Kingdom business is deleted from the 
campaign. It means that the American advertiser starts equal 


with the British advertiser who is now using The DAILY MAIL. 


The two great and populous centres in the United Kingdom, 
London and Manchester, are the centres from which The DAILY 
MAIL radiates. In these cities it is published simultaneously. 


The London Metropolitan area has a population of 8,000,000; 
Manchester and district, 3,000,000. 


Remember, that the United Kingdom public is The DAILY MAIL 
public, and that, in the great and mighty influence of the paper, 
there is waiting for you the surest and cheapest selling force 
you have ever experienced. 


The DAILY MAIL U.S. Representative will give advice on U. K. 
advertising at any time.—Address: 30 Church Street, New York. 
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Location—( Continued ) Churches i 
covers the whole of England, Scotland and Wales and connects with Cathedrals, Ciel Gl TNR 5.5 85 is RS: 2 
the Irish railways. Abbeys, elas el.) ties a aug a EMSS l 

Within the Metropolitan district is an efficient underground elec- Royal Chapels, sic an Wer Tt trol ee 2 | 
tric railway system, combining the Metropolitan Railway, the District Parish Churches, “ = “ TT) wedtnews coneenda wie 919 
Railway, the City and South London Ry., the Central London Ry., the | Baptists .............0 0.0 c cece eee eee eee eee eee eeees 173 
Piccadilly and Hammersmith Ry., the Baker Street and Waterloo, the MP UOT EIOUD oo soo vic cscs ccntesstsdenseeneges 1 
G. N. and City Ry., and the Waterloo and City Ry., all of which inter- a AALS un Senn bd delaiad PERRSETA bah heen ‘ 40 
communicate and provide not only rapid communication between | Cathedral (Catholic) .............00. 0 0c c cece eee ee eee l 
every point in London itself but link up suburban districts as far | Parish (Catholic) ............ 20.0000 cee eee eee ee ees 115 
apart as Watford, Ealing, East Ham and Hampton Court. Eo so oeece 1d aneweus dh txceimeakwuh ean 8 

Every district is linked up with an admirable service of electric nT ATE TUTTETEEEIT EITC re eer Le 4 
tramways and motor omnibuses, the former, from points north of i EPR TT oe ECT LTT eT Ce 145 
the line represented by Bank—Shepherds Bush radiating east to PINTS. 60s CaS Ve ave dad scwerieees dete towel 1 
Stratford, north to Waltham Cross and Enfield, and west to Houns- I gs Das ab wawouewkbae Fodsw owed 2 
low and Hampton Court, and south from the River Thames in each NUNN: Save tek duet cuca dideUcinaees eubeatens l 
direction, Croydon, Wimbledon and Greenwich. Bech wth nk dhadhe tbasc dds hdd oe Ree Teruel 38 

‘ IE o.diallvo a hed 0A e EW ei deed hie eke dcted Secaee ll 
City Classed as NN rai ea kde Was ada Vk nes edn dds Wide eee 1 
: : Se I 0 5.6 ca aap: s ota b.dhnen ed ameneMcel 4 

Capital city of the British Empire, and the greatest financial and | Presbyterian Church of England.................-.00e0- Sl 
industrial centre of the British Isles and the Greatest Port. | Primitive Methodists ..... r hie O24 adel peers ee es 47 

The industries of London, and the concentrated character of its | Russian Orthodox ...............0ccccccecucccccevcees 1 
population,-render it the most important single market in the United INI, 0.5 G34 wae Cehees cevdeeheusenmean 50 
Kingdom and Ireland. This is shown by the widespread character NS, fh 640s HV gna dacntetmiawinatedadnades 7 
of its shopping districts, its number and variety of newspaper and | Swiss Protestant .........-....6.6000 ce eeeeeeeeeeeeees 1 
periodical publications, and the fact of its being the greatest dis- | Unitarian .........-- 0.006 c ccc c eee ee eee eee ees 20 
tributing centre of the country. | ME EME Shas sscck kde Sends sctvenceeun 36 

In addition to its resident population, more people pass through | Welsh Calvinist Methodists ...................000000055 8 
London as visitors than through any other city in the world. Its MEY SE a'vae ca coded ceuds tacas¥Senaweeuens 130 
historic buildings, varied antiquarian interests, art treasures and REE che ea a CGS Got a wis weeded uwmnnadeu 8 
its social functions make it a city of unending delight. SY CII 6 Sak ds aes acon seds Vadewevacavawnd 64 














THE 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


with its sane appeal and 
| igi br Age 
| authoritative opinion. 


is the organ of a large, wealthy, and rep- 
resentative body of readers in England 





The Paper of the People Who Count 


Advertising terms from 


The Manager 
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LONDON, E. C. 
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Banks 


The Bankers’ Clearing House includes 98 Banks in the Town Clear- 
ing (as against 52 in 1910) and 418 Banks in the Metropolitan 
C learing (as against 310 in 1917). 


1920 was a record year of the Bankers’ Clearing House: 
1920 1919 


Grand Total ....£39,018,903,000 £28,415,382,000 Increase £10,603,521,000 = 37° 
Town Clearing 

Ul ee See 32,852,933,000 23,214,685,000 Increase 9,638 248,000 — 41% 
Metropolitan 

Clearing Total 2,093,750,000 1,813,929,000 Increase 279,821,000 = 15% 
Country Cheque 

Clearing Total 4,072,220,000 3,386,768,000 Increase 685,452,000 = 20% 


The Town Clearing represents the transactions of the banks of 
the City of London. The Metropolitan Clearing, on the authority 
of the Chairman of the Bankers Clearing House, may be regarded as 
an index to the retail trade of the Metropolis, and similarly, the 
County Clearing may be taken as a reflex of the general trade of the 
country—twenty per cent increase being a record. 

‘Lhe resources of the ten great London Banks at June, 1921, are: 


Dek 66 Tice ond Wasting. 500 ea é.s hicks tnw c Bad ee 00k aa vanducce oe £ 85,876,000 
Ne VG. “MES i ue ti tino wa oo ead be 6504s bose be Cae eRe ubeede nee 362,924,000 
PN ee WIR? Ae owe an oe un alee en sib e ee aiban @ canes reetcsenees eee ia 20,625,000 
Seth Ren, WELD Oe MODS 6c tice bain ie oe enNe Malai e Slate we a iS oA Se aloe 24,230,000 
ORG ROU, VEEL. onc nga sho dws bas cua een ces 0b000 2a veene be obs ered eee 371,141,000 
London Joint City & Midland Bank, Pe re ree 409,795,000 
London, County Westminster & Parr’s Bank, Ltd.................... 341,256,000 
National Provincial & Union Bank of England, Ltd.................... 287,183,000 
SE RL, cass buses bbs ar wep apts beets ebes bua es as epee be 48,512,000 
Williams Deacon’s eS | KA co eee baGbhe eis cddén the sawassbasene 38,968,000 


£1,990,510,000 


The average daily clearings of the Bankers Clearing House are: 


PT TTTT TOTS TTT rio £ 29,186,200 OED... cn'nndhanes0s ccc eee 
47,904,800 S920 wc tccnsnesccveses 127,512,700 


The Trustee Savings Banks have funds deposited with the Govern- 


ment amounting in November, 1919, to about £72,000,000, and over 
£25.000,000 in Government Stock, held for 2,220,780 depositors. 
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The Port of London 


The Port of London extends from Teddington, up the River 
Thames, to just beyond the Nore at its mouth—a total distance of 
6814 miles. The entire stretch is under the jurisdiction of the Port 
of London Authority, whose workings have for their object the 
modernisation of the port, the unification of its working methods, 
and, in a comprehensive phrase, to ensure its continued right to the 
title of the premier port of the world. 

The island formation of the country gives Great Britain a greater 
proportion of seaports for its size than any other country, but, none 
the less, approximately one-third of the commerce of the United 
Kingdom is carried on through the Port of London. 

The Port of London is served by some 220 piers and wharves, of 
which 12 piers are owned by the Port of London Authority and the 
remainder privately owned. 

The docks serving the port with their respective acreage are: 


St. Katherine’s Dock....... 23 acres 
London Docks (Eastern Dock 
and Shadwell Basin)..... 100 acres 
Surrey Commercial Docks.. 380 acres 
West Indian Docks........ 232 acres 
Millwall Docks ........... 231 acres (the principal grain 
docks) 
East India Docks.......... 68 acres (Cape and American 
traffic) 
Royal Victoria and Albert 1,100 acres 
Tihany Deties «<< sccciscc 596 acres (situate 26 miles 
from London Bridge for accommodation of the largest 
steamers ) 
King George V Docks...... (opened in 1921) 























LONDON, though a big factor in it, is by no means the whole of the British Market. 


is 47,157,749. 


population of the entire market 


The accompanying table shows the population of the fifteen principal Sales Areas, and the 
number of Retailers in each Area classified according to specified trades. These fifteen Areas 
are each confined within the circulation boundaries of the principal Daily Papers published 
in them, although some of the London and Manchester papers are actually National adver- 


tising media. 


The British Market for any American manufacturer 





is its potential power to absorb his 


The 


Principal Trade 





Zz 
product at a profitable price. The gauging of this power needs a psychological knowledge < 
of British habit of thought; of British prejudices and aspirations. Such knowledge can- U 
not be gained from maps, statistics or research, except by those who can comprehend the 0 
‘Soul of the Market’ and are able to interpret it fully to the American business mind. U. 
a 
> ee e ° z 
The Only American Advertising Agency with Headquarters in Europe  < 
J 
PAUL-BE: < 
Paul E. Derrick, our Quaker Oats, Ltd., Rem- P hs 
Maenaging Director, is ington Typewriter Co., ae 
an American, with Ltd., Studebaker, Ltd., Ce 
twenty-seven years of Tobacco Products Cor- Ze 


successful experience in 
serving an important 
clientele of British and 
American clients. 
Among the latter are: 
H. J. Heinz Co., Ltd., 
Oneida Community, 


Ltd., Pepsodent Co., 





LONDON, 








write Derrick’s 











ADVERTISING AGENCY C? 


De it B8ettor—— 


110 SAINT MARTIN’S LANE 
W.C. 2 


If you are interested in the British Market— 


poration, Ltd, 

The British clients in- 
clude: Tootal Broad- 
hurst Lee Co., Ltd., 
John Walker & Sons, 
Ltd., Wallace Scott & 
Co., Ltd., Paul Bros., 
W. A. Ross & Sons, Ltd. 


COPY RIGHT 
by The 


PAUL E. DERRICK 
Advertising Agency, Lid., 
LONDON 
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Port of London—( Continued ) | [Veudton ae Yeas 
| . . v1gnM.... od 7e0Y, f 
The total area of the Dock Estate is 2,99414 acres, of which 704 mnanenanter, Entered (dhilp coset) )Coastwise.. 822 348,971 
acres are water. : " 
sa Foreign.... 498 877,980 
While no industry specially predominates in the traffic passing Manchester, Cleared (ship canal) hoe 936 660.787 
through the Port of London, the allocation of the docks to various : ; 
forms of imports shows that the goods received include marine ee ere rerrerree \Foreign.... 10.321 1.737.166 


shells, spices, tea, marble, ivory, rubber, wine, wool, tinned goods, | Coastwise. . 


timber, grain, Canadian produce, rum, sugar, frozen meat, tobacco. 














y . \Foreign.... 696 1,484,760 
Industries located on the banks of the port include manufacturing TR SEMIN wens essesdnns )Coastwise.. 6,537 1,048,620 
nee ig vanenas oe Lor age margarine, oe — ee ge ae (Foreign... . 460 1.133.731 
anneries, ironworks, cables, oil storage, paper mills and glass. 9 NMCATOR 2 cee eececccers )Coastwise.. 6,710 1.328.659 
17 bridges span the Thames, between the mouth and Kew Bridge, ‘. ; Z aS | 
and 5 tunnels. Tower Bridge is the nearest to the mouth. Cardiff figures were not furnishable except in this form. 
Nine trunk lines radiate from London to all over the Kingdom. {Bristol figures relate to the year 1920. 


In 1919 the total tonnage entering at and clearing from the Port 


The value of the D tic Exports passing through the Port of 
of London is, compared with other British ports, as follows: ee ee Se ee ee ee 


London in 1919 was: 











Total Vessels Total Tonnage Produce of United Kingdom.............. £171,029,292 
(Foreign.... 8,610 8,817,841 ¥ 
Port of London, Entered....... *) Coastwise 6.616 3 648,693 POT ogc ceesicacvasevaaaes $7,721,672 
a ee (Foreign... 6,875 6,241,242 ed poet dtd cueonnesek aes £258,750,964 
os" *)Coastwise.. 8,145 5,648,206 Value of Imports through the Port in 1919 was £561,114,025. 
Liverpool, Entered ........... \ Foreign... .. 2,747 7,993,955 The total Trade of the Port of London and other large ports of 
P )Coastwise.. 9,399 2,751,832 the country in 1919 was: 
: \Foreign.... 2,524 7,545,677 TE SPL eT ee £819,875,330 
Liverpool, Cleared ....... ‘***"\Coastwise.. 9,495 3,442,452 Livespecl sinaeiies 
(Foreign.... 948 2,286,320 Ree ie fe perch 
Glasgow, Entered ............ ) aciads ‘e.. 9,632 2 629,247 ee EPC CTT CCT ET 146,890,745 
Glas wis Cleared Foreign.. 7s 1,069 2,871,266 Hull ee eer ere sree eesesecesece 148,023,115 
ee HOR Re Ee TERS Coastwise.. 9,458 1,999,060 GED -Necedsebecsccncces 110,248,762 














ew of the British Market 


Pars Trade Analysis of the 15 Most Important Districts of the United Kingdom 






























f And the 69 Important Towns outside these Districts. 

Z f as Districts within Shaded Areas and Population d ? § z s 3 
4. of the Principal Towns included. Small Towns o fe a g 24 £ bs bo 3 
(. r\\ N ¢;) RR a x rH and Rural Population not included. E 3 5 x z a5 E & | 5 3 
| soars Ot ee Oe ee i ie 
DISTRICTS. Population. ° SI 6 § = & 

SEA FRE at cccdseeswesnn 1,743,199 368 3,374 269 1,453 91 352 1,110 322 464 

ye ee eee ee 1,963,286 447s 3,461 690 =—-1,756 522 590 | 1,452 407 913 

CaPiisie 3. MANCHESTER ............ 2,690,332 579 4895 633 3.321 | 231 | 895 | 9392 | 534 | 1171 

a 4. Leeps, SHEFFIELD AND 

pocnenwugih MOU «5 ua'da cca ccand 2,132,562 488 4,925 376 2,175 255 470 1.766 361 965 

is CRN. eras ia didadeaeesce% 475,785 162 1,718 236 501 143 125 455 133 274 

6. Porrerres AND Dersy .... 703,046 168 1,706 293 |. 490 82 171 57 144 328 

4. ROPUNGMAM .iccssscévec 682,658 196 1,830 388 630 126 160 610 162 372 

Ps 8. BIRMINGHAM ............ 1,674,460 382 | 2,757 1,006 1,280 263 387 1,184 370 858 

3 9. NORTHAMPTON ........... 549,590 129 | 1404 369 599 103 187} 518 130 293 

ge 10. Sourn Wass ........... 959,631 197 | 1834 323 674 108 203 637) 29 335 

Po sates DBO isekiicingucscwans 644625 174 / 1325 515 567 | 180 282| 502| 230| 291 

ae eae. SNOUE. gviesalacateccaes 7,783,830 1,852 | 9,444 3,832 5,331 1,499 2,083 3,844 1,422 3,782 

we. 3 a ee ee ee 444,663 152 1,115 94 553 40 144 562 53 181 

14. GLascOw .....2..00020001,050,288 406 | 2,844 648 =—:1,288 175 723 | 1,512 410 698 


15. Eprnsurch anp Dunpee... 826,390 256 | 1,705 433 785 128 410 711 240 401 
OTHER IMPORTANT Towns 





, Aldérshor = Canes" — (69) OUTSIDE ABOVE - 
5 | - weeds pourra pemeren Brighton Meng eR ECR 3,698,385 | 1,095 | 7,947 1,163 3,079 730 | 1,307 | 2,622 | 1,007 | 1,844 
Bowe VOPR | 
JB SPepeay a WE icine, 28,622,675 7,051 | 51,884 11,268 | 24,482 | 4,676 8,489 | 20,440 | 6,151 | 13,170 
RO 
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SURVEY LONDON 








YOURSELF 


A word to American Advertisers by C. F. Higham. 


jie excellent idea of the 
*Editor and Publisher’ in 


presenting this survey of London 


has my very hearty approval. 
It will enlighten you on many useful points. 
But it may lead you into making mistakes. 
And you will not be the first American 
advertiser to make mistakes in entering 
this market—if that is any consolation 
to you! Therefore I take the liberty of 
giving to you a word of warning for which 
you may thank me some day. London 
is as fine a market as New York, but it 
needs as careful handling. The business 


is here. Seek it in the right way. 





HE proper way to market 
your product here is to come 
over and survey the field yourself. 


Don’t send the 
Bring him with you. 


Sales Manager. 

Treat this market 
as you treat your own market—serious/y, 
See the best Agents here. Get the best 
Get it fArst-hand, Visit 
the Wholesalers and Retailers yourself. 
See the goods you have to compete with. 
American goods are wanted—but they 


advice you can, 


You can stock the 
trade before your advertising begins—if 
you get into the right hands, 


must be good goods. 


Come to 
London, 4ut come yourself, 





—— 
—- 














CHARLES - F- HIGHAM 





The Leading Firm of British Advertising Agents 


IMPERIAL HOUSE 
KINGSWAY 
LONDON 


ae 


Advertising Agents to The B. F. Goodrich Co., The American 
Safety Razor Company, The United Drug Company, Swift & Co. 


and other American Firms 


og 


All that the best Agencies can do for you in America we can 
do for you here. Terms 15% on the net cost of space. Careful 
surveys and reports made for prospective clients. Established 
15 years and each year in advance of our Industry. We invite 
correspondence with representative American Advertisers. 
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ENGLAND 











Colleges 


ELEMENTARY Number Pupils London University College, King’s College, King’s College for 
SEE hasén'ntes cepenkgnc éndabvenseveasseas 968 696,913 Women, East London College, Royal Holloway College, Bedford 
Special College for Women (Regent’s Park), Birkbeck College, Westfield 

For blind and partially blind children......... 21 804 (Hampstead) College, London Day Training College, School of Ori- 
For deaf and partially deaf children....... a ae 687 ental Studies, Imperial College of Science and English, Royal College 
For mentally defective children............ side 6,851 of Science and School of Mines, City and Guilds English College, 
For physically defective children...... galecaueies 41 3,785 Southeastern Agricultural College, London School of Economics and 
Open air schools and day sanatoria............. 7 341 Political Science, Theological Colleges at Hampstead: Regents Park, 
(Ee ery rrr Seen wie deuadansteee Tee 1,065 King’s College; Richmond, Highbury. 
HIGHER 
Secondary ” hools (aided and maintained)...... 108 approx. 37,000 Drama and Musie 
Day Technical School for Boys ¢ 13 892 
Domestic Economy Schools. . 3 44 Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, Royal Academy of Music, Royal 
Jesdee Uiey Techededd Stheel Maintained College of Music, Guildhall School of Music, Incorporated London 
i a a by the 5 485 Academy of Music, London College of Music, Tonie-Solfa College, 
; London Trinity College of Music, Royal College of Organists, Victoria Col- 
Art Day Schools ........... — 3,271 latin af Milake ™ o 
: ounty ege of Music. 
Other Technical Trade and Council 
( - ° 
ued serssily a -. ang 23 4,832 Medical Schools 
Evening Institutes maintained by the Council for teach- St. Bartholomew’s Hospital College, London Hospital College, 
ing commercial, junior commercial, junior tech- Guy’s Hospital, St. Thomas’s Hospital, St. George’s Hospital Medical 
nical, technical women’s subjects, literary and School, Middlesex Hospital, St. Mary’s Hospital, Charing Cross Hos- 
other miscellaneous subjects ..............+6: 195 112,208 pital Medical School, Westminster Hospital, University College Hos- 
Pe) ae Aided by 10 25,240 pital, King’s College Hospital, Lister Institute, London (Royal !:~ 
Technical Institutes, efc....... din Cannell 17 6,337 Hospital) School of Medicine for Women, London School] of i: 
School for Mothers ......... Ee ee 21 280 Medicine, Royal Army Medical College, Royal Dental Hospital, Naval 
Imperial College of Science and Technology..... l 104 | Medical School, West London Post-Graduate College, London School 
Royal College of Art .......esee. rh Tig EN BENE 1 104 | of Clinical Medicine, University College Hospital Dental School. 










































DAILY SKETCH 

Britain's Premier picture 
paper with a National circu 
lation. Shows the world’s 
daily doings in a series of 
graphic pictures and gives 
the latest news. A paper 
widely read by women for 
its many feminine features. 


EVENING STANDARD 


London’s leading evening 
newspaper. Noted for its 
high tone, and the dignified 
presentation of its news. The 
choice of the wealthy classes. 


ILLUSTRATED 
SUNDAY HERALD 


The brightest, best, and 
most popular picture news- 
paper, for the day of rest. 
Covers the United Kingdom 
and appeals to every member 
of the family with its wide- 
Spread interest. 


EMPIRE NEWS 


The Sunday family news- 
paper of the well-paid artisan 
classes. The proved best 
medium for mau order an- 
nouncements. 


WORLD’S PICTORIAL 
NEWS 

A National weekly news 
picture paper. Latest sports, 
drama and cinema news 
London and Paris gossip; 
fashions and fiction. 


ATHLETIC NEWS 


The only weekly news 
paper in Great Britain de- 
voted solely to_ athletics, 
recreations, sports and pas 
times, An unrivalled medium 
for announcements appealing 
to men, 


IDEAS 


The popular national week- 
ly journal for the home. A 
live, virile and clean paper 
of general interest to every- 
body. 


























The Most Powerful Group 
of British Newspapers 


All American advertisers, principals and agents, contemplating an English campaign, must bear in 
mind the Hulton publications. hirteen in number, comprising morning papers, evening papers, 
Sunday papers and weekly papers, the 


TOTAL GUARANTEED NET SALES EXCEED 6,000,000 PER ISSUE 


The whole of Great Britain is the Hulton constituency. Possessing the two largest newspaper offices 
and plants in the country—at London and Manchester—the thorough covering of every territory is an 
accomplished fact, and no other group of papers has such a range of appeal. 


If you seek the advice of any British Advertising Agent or if you follow the lead of the recognized 
leading British Advertisers you will realize quickly that the Hulton Publications are indispensable. 


Hulton’s is the largest firm of newspaper publishers in the United Kingdom, has the largest installa 
tion of linotypes, the largest machine room equipment, and the largest newspaper store, ete. 


This will help you to grasp the magnitude of the Hulton enterprises:—Three Sunday newspapers, 
each selling a million; a morning picture paper selling nearly a million; a morning newspaper nearly 
half a million; two evening newspapers, one nearly four hundred thousand, the other over three hundred 
and fifty thousand; a sporting daily paper with one hundred thousand; a weekly news picture paper 
over two hundred and forty thousand; a weekly athletic newspaper (the only one in the Kingdom) 
with a hundred and fifty thousand; three weekly story and home journals each selling nearly two 
hundred thousand. The total sale per week of. every issue of every paper, reaches the 
tremendous figure of sixteen millions, six hundred and odd thousand. 


e ° ’ Ri h As providers of the media for intensive campaigns in the 

The United Kingdom's Ic est Kingdom's most fertile areas, Hulton’s has made its service 

: to advertisers unparalleled in British newspaper circles. Not 

Areas for Intensive Schemes. only can the Hulton Publications carry your message into 

every corner of the United Kingdom, but they can give you doubly re-inforced publicity in the London 
area and the Lancashire area—both supremely important. 


Each area contains 10,000,000 people, or more than the combined populations Scotland and 
Ireland. Roughly half the population of the United Kingdom is concentrated in these two areas 
Geographically, commercially and industrially the London and Lancashire areas are the bed rocks of 


Britain’s prestige and wealth. 


In each area, Hulton’s has groups of papers provicing the greatest amount of publicity at a lower 
rate per thousand than any other combination of local papers. 


We invite you to write us 


E. Hulton & Co., Ltd., 46 Shoe Lane, London E. C. 4 


Manchester Liverpool 


USED WITH CONSPICUOUS SUCCESS IN THE BRITISH EXPLOITATION 
OF THE FOLLOWING AMERICAN PROPOSITIONS: Pepsodent, Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil, Colgate’s, Shredded Wheat, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Grape-Nuts, Quaker Oats, Force, 
Gossard’s Corsets, Goodrich Tires, Willy's Overland Cars, Gillette Razor, Paige Motors, 
The Hoover, Corona Typewriter, Cutex, Ford Cars, Carnation Milk, Forhans, etc., etc 


Glasgow 








SUNDAY CHRONICLE 


The Sunday newspaper of 
literary distinction engaging 
the foremost writers and 
publicists of the day. A rich 
medium for the advertiser 
desirous of reaching the 
greatest number of well-to-do 
people over the week-end. 


DAILY DISPATCH 


The greatest and most 
widely read daily newspaper 
in Britain's wealthiest prov- 
incial area—the densely pop- 
ulated industrial districts of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Che- 
shire and North Wales. 


MANCHESTER EVEN.- 
ING CHRONICLE 


Lancashire's dominant 
evening newspaper. Easily 
first in power, influence and 
circulation im the wealthy 
area of Manchester and forty 
miles around. 


SPORTING 
CHRONICLE 

The oldest, greatest, and 
most widely circulated sport- 
ing newspaper in Great 
Britain. Appeals to the best 
type of turf enthusiast. 
Stands for all that is best in 
British racing. 


WEEK-END NOVELS 
A bright, companionable 
weekly magazine for women 
and girls. A brilliant ex- 
ample of a very popular 
form of feminine periodical 


GIRLS’ OWN STORIES 
A clean-reading weekly 
story paper for girls of all 
ages. Fiction, romance, do 
mestic and household helpful 
hints and gossip. An excel 
lent medium for announce 
ments of feminine interest 
National circulation, 
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character, running as it does between 
Whitehall with its Government  build- 
ings, and Buckingham Palace. The 
Green Park is another small park ad- 
joining St. James’s Park, and these four 
parks are so placed that it is possible 
to walk across London from Westmin- 
ster, through St. James’s and Green 
Parks, cross the thoroughfare of Picca- 
dilly, and through Hyde Park and Ken- 
sington Gardens either to High Street 
Kensington or Notting Hill gate—a 
leafy stroll of some four miles. There 
are numerous other parks Battersea 
Park (200 acres), in South London, Vic- 
toria Park (217 acres) in North Lon- 
don, Finsbury Park (115 acres) and 142 
further open where boating, 
sports, music and in some Cases dancing, 
summer pursuits. The 
reest central open space is Trafalgar 


spaces, 


Square, famous for its Nelson Monu- 


ment, its statues and its playing foun- 
tains. 

Twelve art galleries and twenty-two 
museums contribute to the art and his- 
toric interest of London. The Royal 
Academy (Piccadilly) is an annual sum- 
mer exhibition of pictures and sculpture 
by living artists and a winter exhibition 
of old masters and deceased British art- 
ists. The National Gallery and National 
Portrait Gallery, both in Trafalgar 
Square, are the national repositories of 
old masters and historical portraits re- 
spectively, the Tate Gallery (Westmin- 
ster) being the modern British section 
of the former. In 1919, 461,129 free ad- 
missions were registered at the National 
Gallery and, in addition, 50,656 students. 
The Guildhall Art Gallery, in the City, 
with its adjunct the Guildhall Art Gal- 
lery, are maintained by the City Corpo- 
ration and relate to historic London 
treasures. There are numerous other 
smaller art galleries, the latter being in 
the Bond Street and Leicester Square 
neighbourhoods. 

The museums include the British Mu- 
seum (with priceless collections of an- 
cient sculpture, print, eastern, early 
British and: medieval antiquities, MSS., 
etc.), the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington, Victoria and Albert 
Museum (with departments covering 
every branch of industrial and decora- 
tive art), Science Museum (with collec- 
tions of scientific apparatus, machinery, 
naval models and engines, and scientific 
library), Imperial War Museum (Crys- 
tal Palace-——an exhibition record of the 
Great War), London Museum (St. 
James’s), devoted to London antiquities, 
and the Imperial Institute, South Ken- 
sington, where are housed collections 
representing the produce of every part 
of the British Empire, a technical de- 
partment with laboratories for conduct 
of research and investigation, and in- 
formation bureau and library for fur- 
nishing reports upon matters appertain- 
ing to the Institute’s work. 

Among the public buildings, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey stand 
out as historic examples of church archi- 
tecture; the Guildhall, the home of the 
City Corporation, where great city func- 
tions take place, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, with “Big Ben”’—the giant clock 
tower, the chimes from which can be 
heard for many miles on clear days, 
the Monument, at London Bridge (Com- 
memorating the Great Fire of London 
in 1666), the Law Courts, in the Strand, 
the Tower of London, built in the tenth 
century and the unwilling home of many 
famous personages who offended the 
powers that were. 





Music, drama, vaudeville and motion 
pictures are well served in London, 
though vaudeville (once a large feature 
of amusement) is now only represented 
by three or four central music-halls and 
suburban houses. Music finds a home 
at the Royal Albert Hall (seating capa- 
city, 9,000) and the Queen’s Hall, at 
both of which Saturday and Sunday 
concerts are a feature from September 
to March, while in the latter promenade 
concerts are a nightly attraction from 
September to December. The Royal 
Opera House and the “Old Vic,” repre- 
sent International Grand Opera and 
Grand Opera in English respectively, the 
latter playing Shakespeare from October 
to May in addition. Smaller concert and 
recital halls are regularly filled through- 
out the season, having their location in 
Bond Street, and Wigmore Street. The 
National Sunday League promotes secu- 
lar concerts in several London and sub- 
urban theatres each Sunday. 

There are forty theatres in the enter- 
tainment section of London, all, with 
one or two exceptions, situated in the 
area between Piccadilly Circus, New 
Oxford Street and the Strand. Of 
these about ten are invariably retained 
for the legitimate drama and comedies, 
the remainder being devoted either to 
musical plays or revues, reverting occa- 
sionally to “straight” plays. 

Motion pictures (severally described 
as kinemas, picture theatres, cinemas, 
etc.) exercise a vast hold upon the Lon- 
don Public, the largest in the central 
area being the Stoll Picture Theatre, in 
Kingsway (originally built as the Lon- 
don Opera House by Oscar Hammer- 
stein). There are no empty motion pic- 
ture houses in London, except in cer- 
tain districts on Sundays, and 75 per 
cent of the programmes shown are made 
up of American films. 

Trade exhibitions in London attract 
large public attendances, the greatest be- 
ing perhaps the Motor Exhibition, di- 
vided between Olympia and the White 
City, in one synchronised exhibition. 
Industrial exhibitions in the interests of 
brewing, building, shipping, electrical 
trades, grocery, tailors, furniture, boots 
and shoes, dairy produce, cattle, drugs 
and surgical appliances, confectionery, 
etc., are held each year either at Olym- 
pia, the Royal Agricultural Hall or the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, serving the 
purpose of introducing new _ seasons’ 
goods, improvements in production or 
registering developments. A public ex- 
hibition that enjoys great popularity is 
the Ideal Home Exhibition usually held 
at Olympia in May each year. 

Sport is a distinct feature of London 
life—the masses devoting themselves to 
cricket, tennis, and boating in the sum- 
mer, and football in winter—if not as 
players, then as spectators—the cricket 
clubs and football teams attracting many 
thousands of paid admission visitors in 
their respective seasons. 

Free public libraries are to be found 
in every metropolitan borough, the 
printed matter there includes daily news- 
papers, weekly periodicals and maga- 
zines, trade papers, works of reference, 
and a library of scientific and other 
books and fiction. Lambeth has six such 
libraries within its precincts, their issue 
of books to borrowers totalling 621,149 
in 1919; Hackney takes second place 
with a total issue of 601,949 books. 

Under the National Health Insurance 
Acts, employed persons are compulsorily 
insured against illness under a scheme 
of contributions collected each week by 


the State jointly from employees and 
employers. In the County of London 
there were 1,453 medical practitioners, 
and 1,553,382 persons entitled to medical 
service, under this scheme in 1918. 

The police force of London includes 
956 officers and men in the City police 
and 21,734 in the Metropolitan police. 
lhe London Fire Brigade has a staff of 
1,454 officers and men, with 79 land sta- 
tions, 3 watch boxes, 3 floating stations, 
a river repairing depot, 1,610 street fire 
alarms, and 77 miles of hose. In 1919 
the brigade made 61,235 journeys, and 
its appliances covered 203,440 miles. 

The lighting services of London are 
gas and electricity. In 1918 there were 
1,591,067. private consumers of gas 
throughout the Metropolitan area. The 
electric lighting undertakings reported 
a total of 263,840 customers (but admit 
the total to be incomplete). 

Mail order shopping is on the increase, 
a feature of the London stores being 
the deposit system of trading. One re- 
tail store despatched 5,000,000 parcels 


The surface tramways are represented 


Track No.of Cars in 
Mileage Services Use 
London County Council....151.61 73 1,500 


Tramways 


London Electric Railway.. 76.25 -- 396 


Group Tramways. 


during 1920, a second store 2,250,000 
parcels in the same year. 

The General Post Office in 1920 col- 
lected in London 2,239,000,000 items of 
postal matter and delivered in London 
1,582,000,000 items. There are 999 post 
offices open in London, and the value 
of postal orders issued and cashed in 
1919 amounted to £23,282,274 and £41,- 
210,205 respectively. 

The number of motor cars and motor 
cycles privately owned (and not includ- 
ing commercial vehicles) in 1919 was 
36,901, with 11,513 automobile hackney 
carriages. The taxation realised under 
the petrol tax (6d per gallon) was £113,- 
927 and £29,613 respectively. The petrol 
tax has now been abandoned and a 
horse-power tax substituted. From 
January 1 to March 7, 1921, London 
taxation on this basis totalled £1,115,136 
out of a total of £7,000,000 for England, 
Scotland and Wales. On August 3lst, 
it was stated that there were 870,782 
automobiles, motor trucks and motor 
cycles, in the country. 


by the following figures for 1920: 


Total Car Passengers Passengers 
Mileage Carrie Receipts 
57,500,000 689,500,000 £4,750,000 
17,983,142 207,180,748 £1,054,084* 


“Passenger Receipts (only) of L., E. R. Group Tramways are 1918 figures. 


The underground Electric Railways 


Track No.of Cars 
Mileage Stations in Use 
L. E. R. Group Railways: 
Central London Rly. 21.30 17 261 
City & So. London. 15.54 15 161 
Metropolitan District. 70.64 90 464 
London Electric Rly. 57.49 54 505 
Metropolitan Rly. ..141.65 85 553 


“Metropolitan Railway Passenger Receipts are 1919 figures. 


show the following returns for 1920: 


Total train Passengers Passengers 
Mileage Carried Receipts 
1,881,932 £ 578,383 
1,483,594 £ 427,990 
5,193,721 323,349,633 £1,843,603 
6,776,923 £1,816,918 
10,585,684 182,000,000 £1,712,952* 


The London General Omnibus Co. shows the following returns for 1920: 


No. of 
Omnibuses 
in use 
London General Omnibus Co. (and 
embracing the Metropolitan, South 


Metropolitan, Gearless, British 
Automobile, and Thos. Tilling, 
St aicidswaks batons esaanseeene 2,465 


Total Passengers Passenger 
Car Mileage Carried Receipts 
105,465,957 935,946,002 £6,934,330 
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yards, etc. Further you come to a great 
residential quarter, occupied by the 
lower middle classes, Camden Town, etc. 
After passing through this area you ar- 
rive at Highgate, Crouch End, Finchley 
and other northern suburbs, mostly in- 
habited by the well-to-do or fairly well- 
to-do. Here again each suburb has its 
own local life. 

The south of London from Westmin- 
ster consists of great industrial and 
residential areas — Southwark, New 
Cross, Camberwell, Brixton, Clapham, 
Blackheath, etc. 

Both sides of the River Thames, pro- 
ceeding from Westminster towards its 
source are occupied by continuous rang- 
es of factories, warehouses, etc., but 
when one reaches Putney these give 
place to residential properties, which in- 
crease in value and beauty as we pro- 
ceed higher up. There are few more 
beautiful sights than the upper reaches 
of the Thames in summertime, and the 
view from Richmond Hill is described 
by the poets as one of the finest in the 
world. 

_It is impossible in the space of a short 
article to give any idea of London, and 
I am surprised that I have had the temer- 
ity to make the attempt. For publicity 
purposes it may be assumed that the 
whole of London is served more or less 
by the same publications. Of course 


different classes read different news- 
papers, magazines and periodicals. The 
newspaper publishing centre, by the way, 
Fleet Street, Bouverie Street, Tudor 


Street, Farrington Street, the Strand, 
etc., is situated midway between the city 
and Westminster. Many of the news- 
paper offices are on the sites of ancient 
monasteries, in the burial grounds of 


. which numerous saints were buried. 


Malicious people say that the news- 
papers chose this area because news- 
paper proprietors, editors and journal- 
ists hoped at the Last Day to be able to 
sneak into Heaven with the Saints un- 
observed. But, however this may be, it 
is one of the most interesting districts 
in the world. Various newspaper offices 
in Bouverie Street for example issue 
each week no less than 18,000 miles of 
paper, sufficient to span the space be- 
tween America and Great Britain five 
times. Newspaper circulations run to 
big figures. Almost next door to each 
other in the Fleet Street area are three 
papers, one of which has a circulation 
of three and one-half millions a week, 
another two millions a week and the 
third one and a quarter millions per 
day. 

London is not a city divided into 
compartments. The Fast End it is true 
is almost wholly occupied by the poorer 
classes, but the other districts comprise 
people of all sorts and kinds. 

You cannot understand or appreciate 
London without seeing it, and I will 
conclude by expressing the hope that all 
those who are interested will pay us an 
early visit. They may be sure of hav- 
ing an interesting, enjoyable and in- 
structive time. 
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Principal Industries 
From the Census for 1911 


Average Number 
of Employees 


Agricultural (Farms, woods and gardens)................ {Men ....... 7,766 
? Women 168 
SE MIE Sing COLL ec acl cc cccmaexdaweead ovules §Men ....... 3,373 
Machinery, etc.: reer) Ages oi 
ys nee MR GUNNER 05's os cw hoe cvicSedkudevccuseebasductiede 609 
ee INN < bac ach oC us.dnm bah ehesoacadenn tind badiedeei cx vecdesal 2,451 
NS carck sans ah adabawitcs dia es &debeneh ua kevine sce ek 8,120 
NN NE WENN nando cna batntelecbs coe cis chun ch ecwesncicndakis 10,865 
WOON icine kde chiG aN; eop Od bod pace sen uew eee ceecet 23,355 
I NONI 654.8 55 Nin dc bee Mdilc dab neki nc ced nccinccdtbackicn Sel 17,466 
ne Ma MN, ONE. Sd aes cade dieu cbnndiennkecheusea {Men ....... 2,805 
ONE, WOM Zvbcanccadcs 645 aes 6 cedaked ckkcenbeikee. __—e Sass 
Vehicles (including automobiles and QING Sx 0G Cde cae bickes ; j ‘ ; ; ; é 19,223 
Jewelry (including precious metals, watches, instruments and games)....... 24,142 
— (including builders, carpenters, masons, painters, laborers, 
, GORCOGC Occ ces ee ROR CSCC CERT ER CEREECEEMN bE sbECeEbsCOCRCORCCé 126,980 
Wood (including furniture, fittings, GION “GE abi caivccccccaccetaws 59,329 
Bricks (including cement, pottery and glass) ............cceecceccecccce. 5.956 
ST CE hn cS hedncek add bad noes cdbae aes wcdns ek babe cen a 13,587 
Chemicals (including oil, grease, resin, etc.) .......cccecccccccceccccucce 7,679 
ST OE NE ah viad a when buen ddace cd bwelcdwae twee be ewd Keke: 19,160 
I A 8 a a oe a i et 2,323 
ED Sect ara hale pdb bd dante saned ie oc beens in deka 7,830 
Paper, Books and Stationery: 
NS GE TINS wv cialdc cvs Keésvscdviensecce (largely women) 20,557 
EE ee Pe me pare aa ee ap een ae 46,888 
EE igs aad weaeda uk ad cide dacdaddcvedude tacesciskidnarces 13,580 
Publishing, Book Selling and Newspaper Selling.............0seecee- 16,524 
CD 6d hath si neddeuins hah aeae cabicd ixbablestnvdereaxddeent 4,282 
Textile manufacturing (including canvas sails and bleaching) ...........+. 14,251 
Dress (including tailoring, millinery, shirtmaking, etc.).... {Men ....... 70,237 
i Women 153,551 
SE OE cb ccccakaicedenndad cs Gacasdwak oo Pakeaconciiice tai 8,462 


_ It is regrettable that the available statistics for Great Britain are 
in no sense comparable with those of the United States. This dif- 
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ficulty precludes our being able to furnish any reliable data con- 
cerning the value of products of various industries centred in Lon- 
don, or even to state (otherwise than the above employment figures 
suggest), the industries in their order of precedence. No official 
statistics of that kind or form are obtainable, and without them it is 
not possible to make comparisons on a firm basis or, indeed, to 
adequately suggest the vital and immense part London plays in 
industry and commerce. 


Theatres 


Places of public entertainment operate under one or more of four 
licenses, viz., (1) Stage Plays, (2) Music and Dancing, (3) Music 
Only, (4) Cinematograph. The term “theatre” means a place 
licensed for stage plays in which the public performance of stage 
plays regularly takes place. “Music Hall” or “Theatre of Varieties” 
means a place licensed for music and dancing in which entertain- 
ments of a variety character are regularly given. 

The latter are usually licensed also for stage plays and generally 
for cinematograph exhibitions. 


Motion Open M. P. & Vaude- Bur- Produc- Con- Dance 
Picture Air Vaud. ville lesque tion certs ing 
289 ea re 50 af 48 8 25 


Grand Opera is given at the Royal Opera House in Covent Garden, 
W. C., and Grand Opera in English at the Royal Victoria Hall (The 
“Old Vic’), Waterloo Road, S. FE. 1. 


Trade exhibitions and carnivals are held in special buildings, of 
which the largest is Olympia, Kensington; others being the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, Islington; the White City Annexe, Shepherds 
Bush; Central Hall, Westminster; and the Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Westminster. 

















Advertise to Britishers 
in the British Way 





F on the occasion of your first visit to England you were to attempt the jour- 
y' egg 7 

ney by road from Liverpool to Lands End without a map and without a 

guide, you might reach your destination, but you would waste a deal of time 


and gasoline. 


English roads and byways differ much from your own. 


You 


would encounter all sorts of unexpected twists and forks that would cause you 


much unnecessary journeying. 


When you decide to explore the British 
market with your goods you stand equally in 
need of guidance. Allowance must be made 
for English trade customs and buying habits 
if your advertising and sales effort are to 
gain success by the shortest and least ex- 
pensive route. 


If you will write us fully concerning your 
proposition we will place our experience and 
considered advice at your disposal. We can 
tell you whether your product is likely to 
find a ready market in this country, and we 
will map out for you the wisest course to 
pursue. 





W. S. CRAWFORD, LID. 


Advertising 


233 High Holborn, London, W. C. 1, England 


Cables:—‘“Rofwar Westcent London” 
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Residential Features 


The City of London proper is mainly devoted to offices, shops and 
warehouses, but there is a small proportion of apartment houses 
and dwellings, mostly of a working-class character. 

Adjacent to the City are the districts of Shoreditch, Hackney, 
Bethnal Green, Poplar, Stepney, Islington and Finsbury. Because of 
their proximity there is a very heavy manufacturing element in these 
localities, many apartment houses and a few private residences. 

The following table will show the number of dwellings and classi- 
fication of same: 





A B Cc D E F 

5m @ See eee 523 282 58 271 1,288 2,784 
EE cs cinw on ns wesc : 3,275 1,250 140 68 24,321 
Bermondsey 4,496 183 221 87 14,967 
Bethnal Green . 6,445 322 220 74 13,649 
Camberwell .... 5,123 551 274 103 36,559 
OD -t00 exe ‘ 1,503 276 82 41 7,499 
PE. 5s eh onveecshneae . 1,966 75 121 40 16,102 
PEERED cccwevcsstétesess eee 5,727 206 225 232 7,630 
Pe er er 32 3,199 716 82 53 19,895 
Ce eer errr rt 1,518 235 140 44 14,722 
Perr re 4,021 519 201 76 31,090 
Hammersmith 2,574 932 116 67 16,121 
eee. Ser Pre rye 881 467 53 29 11,976 
DEEN  Cccstens'e acmadal mas ,690 1,696 625 194 364 3,754 
ESIGN. bi eens cseee eset 10,592 407 324 129 36,778 
DUNN? Gs.) <sceecnsesen :912 4,501 675 265 152 21,399 
POE. 6assbenctevenes® 6,192 907 398 160 39,634 
LU Sk evcnisoneuete~s 855 828 98 44 28,723 
PRECISION s.0<5:00.060000-06% 3,535 373 165 98 16,686 
Re rr 4,747 89 305 131 21,107 
St. Marylebone ........... 7,850 3,731 643 233 125 11,987 
Bt.) PARES ocx cceconsawsne 17,822 8,875 326 344 130 22,246 
EOEREINOR As cecacesncseere 9,470 6,494 110 246 96 11,535 
NEE io ing wan se eese 14,497 7,712 715 306 194 18,310 
BUORNET 5 0:00:50 00 004 00keseapere 14,548 531 589 247 29,172 
Stoke Newington .......... 6,691 690 57 34 19 7,471 
MUMGROWOEER 4 occccsewsense 41,901 2,567 2,171 168 119 48,432 
WERE 2.0. vic cccseces 11,522 2,893 1,146 518 695 17,540 
Seer rer 19,131 1,000 207 169 52 21.176 
A. Ordinary Dwelling Houses. D. Hotels, Inns and Public-houses. 
B. Tenements with more than two occu- E. Offices, Warehouses, etc. 

pants per room. Total Number of all Sorts of Build- 
C. Blocks of Flats. ings. 
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and Building Facts 


The foregoing figures afford an accurate indication of the character 
and purchasing powers of the residents in the City of London and 
the 28 Metropolitan Boroughs, when taken in connection with popula- 
tions of those districts for the same year 1911 given on another page. 

For example, the number of buildings of all kinds in Shoreditch 
is 11,535, of which 9,470 are ordinary dwelling houses; but of these 
latter there are no less than 6,494 tenements with more than two 
occupants per room, a striking suggestion of the congested nature 
of the district and of the class of resident. In the other extreme 
comes Westminster with 17,540 buildings of all kinds, 11,522 dwell- 
ing houses, but only 2,893 tenements with more than two occupants 
per room. Taken with the population of Westminster for 1911, these 
bear out the statement that this borough is one of high-class character. 

In the City of London is reflected another phase. With 2,784 
buildings of all kinds, there are but 523 ordinary dwelling houses 
and of these 282 are tenements with more than two occupants per 
room; but there are 1,288 buildings used as offices, warehouses, etc., 
this confirming the commercial aspect of that district. 

These figures, it should be noted, are based on the Census Returns 
of 1911; but may be taken as fairly representative of conditions in 
1921. This is because the war automatically suspended all building 
operations, and after the cessation of the war, financial and other 
conditions were so stringent that the suspension has continued almost 
to this time, with the result that there has been comparatively little 
change or movement in building or character of residential districts. 

With the gradual lowering of the cost of living and the consequent 
reduction of building costs, there is now in evidence a recovery of 
building activities and in the suburbs and Greater London many 
schemes are in progress which should show material changes in these 
conditions in the course of the next two years. 
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Advertise through the 


| W.L. ERWOOD, L™? 


Advertising Agency 


(Established 1895) 


V.-}. REVELEY  - 


Branches or Representatives in every im- 
portant civilized country in the World. 


The Recognized Service Agents for Amer- 
ican Firms in Great Britain, the British 
Colonies and Foreign Countries. 


- Managing Director 


The firm that handles the largest volume of 
American Business in Great Britain must be 
worthy of your confidence. 


Every assistance given to American Adver- 
tisers in order to ensure success. 

















Enquiries invited 


Head Offices: 


30, 31 & 32, Fleet St., London, E.C. 4, England 


Cablegrams 


























9 i ‘ ° - Banningad-Fleet-London | 
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Trading Area 


For the purpose of obtaining accurate information in regard to 
the trading areas of London, the London Editor of Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER secured the co-operation of the advertising managers of three 
of the largest department stores in Central London, and upon the 
information supplied, a daily and weekly zone was drawn. A very 
careful check was placed upon all reports. This formed the basis 
of the map shown on pages IV and V of this Survey. The two areas 
shown on the map represent the daily trading zone and the weekly 
trading zone. The daily zone is the territory from which retail 
establishments throughout the City and Central London receive their 
daily support. The weekly zone is the territory from which buyers 
are accustomed to travel to the city, for business and pleasure, at 
feast once a week, and over which the great stores maintain a de- 
livery service of at least once a week. 


It is suggested that the map on pages 4 and 5 should be taken in 
conjunction with an ordinary map of the London district for com- 
parison of distances, etc. 


Wholesalers 


III SS es xg wb cn a's dad sale MAM Ue CO ma che Caeewaa ti seul 95 
Meats—Importers and Dealers 
Fruits (Fruit merchants) 





SERRE VERA CRs oe Cede dbe chtdwe decease an tee 137 
ee ee ere ONE Sis, = wc icin Raa ai iW ee Gaes Coa cede Gaba nar 17 
I hoo cua dbecaenddeny chu dcns va doedeeedees Si sapeumeneneakt 132 
NN ares oe BM oi BCL. kg i icici bud sein uN eha cod ddanadeekks 213 
Clothing—Wholesale and Manufacturing ............ceeecccccccccccceccccece 291 
Tobacco (Tobacco Merchants—Wholesale) ...........ccccccccccccccecccecens 56 
PERO AWETS CLIGUUIOMAETR——“WRONOERIS) onic cnc dc cccccccccccscccccééccrscecace 123 
ENT. x34 G5 Whe Gd adie ecadis GEE ReS bk HERES bhatwemesidawch en Sawarmeante 118 
os apes AARP By ae pe oP ee eee ee ny ee 198 
Stationery (Wholesale and Manufacturing) ............cccccecccceecccsccsees 443 
EM IE 5 COAG ok Vino Ste Ne bd et ad dnebeeeeenosnvinwsccceus deveccuce 255 
Cloaks and Suits (Mantle and Cloak Warehouses) .......2..++eccceeeceesees 42 
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Retail Sections 


London is the largest centre of the wholesale and retail trades 
in the United Kingdom, and is remarkable for the immense number 
of small one-shop businesses as compared with the larger stores of 
American cities. Further, each district has well-defined local shop- 
ping areas, and, in addition, Central London is characterised by the 
number of thoroughfares that have become identified with certain 
trades in which the principal houses engaged are to be found. 

Fleet Street—Newspapers, etc. 

Great Portland St. and Longacre—Automobiles. 

Oxford St. and High St., Kensington—Dry Goods and Notions. 
Curtain Road, E. C.—Furniture, wholesale. 

Tottenham Court Rd.—Furniture, retail. 

City Road and Clerkenwell—Gramophones and Records. 
Hatton Garden—Diamond Merchants 


Holborn Viaduct—Cycles. 
Charing Cross Road—Second-hand Booksellers. 


The important shopping streets of the City are Cheapside and 
Bishopsgate; of the West End, Holborn and Oxford Street to the 
Marble Arch, Regent Street from Oxford Circus to Piccadilly Circus, 
Piccadilly to Old Bond Street and the Strand from Charing Cross 
to Wellington Street. Bond Street (Old and New) is the Fifth 
Avenue of London. Further west, the Edgware Road, for about a 
mile, and after another mile residential break, the shopping centre 
for North West London at Kilburn and Brondesbury. In the extreme 
west, Hammersmith Broadway, Eastward from the City, the shopping 
centers are Shoreditch, Mile End Road, Ilford and Stratford. North- 
ward from the City are Islington, Highbury, Holloway, Finsbury 
Park, Kentish Town, and Wood Green. In the south, beyond the 
river, are the Elephant and Castle, Kensington, Depthford, Clapham 
and Brixton. In every case, the shopping is concentrated upon a 
common centre, usually distinguished by one or more dry goods 
stores situated upon a main traffic artery. 














2d. Weekly 


Great Britain’s Super Picture Paper 


Edited by Horatio Bottomley, M.P. 


Net Sales Nearly a Million Weekly 


7 HE greatest modern journalistic success. The enormous force 
that Mr. Bottomley (a prominent member of the British House 
of Commons) exercises in British Journalism was never really real- 
ized until he produced Sunday Illustrated. He has captivated 
British men and women, yes, and children, too, from every sphere 


of life. 


Its advertising columns are of the utmost 
importance to all American Advertisers 


who desire to get their commodities right before the British people 
at the lowest possible advertising cost. At the rate of £300 a 
page up to one million copies, Sunday Illustrated offers an 
unequalled opportunity of reaching homes throughout Great 


Britain. Sunday Illustrated is a net sales publication and there- 
fore the actual number of copies reaching prospective customers 
is certified. Messrs. Merwick, Mitchell & Co., Chartered Accoun- 
tants of New York, London and Paris, furnishing their authentic 
Certificate. 


A Leading British Advertising Agent Says 


“Our Clients receive orders from nearly every part of the United 
Kingdom, including the Orkney Islands,” which means every 
square inch of British Territory is covered. 


Your next appropriation should certainly include Sunday Illus- 
trated. Send a test keyed order, or write for further particulars 
to:— 


- 





Mr. H. CARGILL, Advertisement Director, Sunday Publications, Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4. 





Telegrams, Wakefully, Rand. London. 
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ST. JAMES'S 


The Sign of Good Advertising 


HEADUADENTENYOAEUEATOGDEGDEODEOUEOOOAEDENOEGUOGDEODEOOEOUGOOOOONOEODEOOGOUOOUEOOGOOGDEODEOUEOUEOOGOONDOODEOQOOD ENNIO ONN0 000000000000 NUNN OEUULOEEN EEE OEAAU TEA ENTE eee 


Marketing American Products 


in Great Britain 
An Open Letter to Those Concerned 


‘ REAT BRITAIN has no tariff wall sur- 
rounding her industry, which fact gives 
American manufacturers easy access to a 
capacious foreign market of 42 million 
consumers. Every year sees the coming to 
Britain of more American manufacturers in 
quest of profit. Thus have come the mak- 
ers of :— 


Kodak Cameras 
Ingersoll Watches 


Goodyear Tires 
Studebaker Automo- 


Waterman Fountain biles_ ; 

Pens ¥ : Pompeian Toilet Sun- 
Gossard Corsets Quaker Sass 
Community Plate newer Afaceuin 


Venus Pencils Cleaners, 

Stetson Hats and many others. 

The British market is compact. It can be 
“worked” at relatively small expense of time 


and money. 


The opportunities left wide open to American 
manufacturers by. British manufacturers are a 
clear invitation to them to enter this market. 
Thus, no British manufacturer of branded 


Men’s Hats Suspenders & Garters 
Millinery Domestic Electric 
Jewellery Utilities 
Trunks and Bags Women’s and Chil- 


P ° ’s st 
Domestic Oil Heaters Po Sg mona 
and Stoves Washing Machines 
Cutlery urniture 
Tools Linoleum 


advertises and distributes his product in the same 
way as does the American maker of his branded 
product. That is, you will not find any of the 
above-named things sold widely through indepen- 
dent retailers and made familiarly known to the 
British public by press advertising. The above 
list can be greatly enlarged. 


xe 


Let us suppose that some American manufac- 
turer is thinking of “breaking into” the British 
market. Before he actually decides to do so, he 
should have information regarding: 


The market's possibilities. 
Nature and extent of competition. 


Distribution and how to get it. 


Probable marketing costs of first, second and 
third years of effort, in relation to objec- 
tives 





Fields or areas of first cultivation. 


Media and their use—newspapers, periodicals, 
class publications, trade press, outdoor pub- 
licity, etc.; size of spaces, frequency of in- 
sertions; seasons, etc. 


Copy—character of publicity to be used. 


This kind of information can be obtained from 

us, on a fee basis. That is, we are prepared 

to submit a market report and estimate of the 

cost of canvassing, etc. We suggest that the 

employment of us—to have our report and counsel 
becomes a wise investment. 


us 
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About Ourselves 


W* rank among the principal advertising 

agencies of Great Britain—this because of 
the number of accounts which we handle, the 
eminence of our clients, and the kind and grade 
of service given by us. The following details 
concerning us will be appreciated by those who 
may decide to correspond with us. 


Our Company has carried its present name for 
about two years, but its beginnings go back to about 
fifteen years ago. Prior to the taking of our present 
name we were known as P. C. Burton & Co., Ltd. 
In a post-war re-organization we took the imper- 
sonal name. 4 


Three of our Directors know America and are 
widely experienced in marketing practice. 


The head of our Market Investigation Department 
had association with important American and Cana 
dian advertising agencies before joining us. 


The merchandise being advertised by our clients 
includes: 


Foods Pottery 
Jams Gas Heaters 
Marmalade a 
Mincemeat Pianos 
Sauces Gramophones 
Biscuits P : 
Confectionery ersona 

Toilet Sundries— 
Apparel various 


Men’s Clothing 


: Building Sundries 
Women’s Clothing 


Shirts and Collars st 
Dress Accessories 8 
Footwear Motoring 
Domestic Motor Cars 
‘ Commercial Motor 
Fabrics Vehicles 
Furniture Motor Cycles 
Beds and Mattresses Tyres 


Kitchen Cabinets Motoring Accessories 




















O21 

Beverages Miscellaneous 
Brandies Banks 
Wines Insurance Companies 
Whiskies Underwriters 
Mineral Waters Transport Companies 
Cyder Publishers 
Table Water ——— 4 

ropaganda 

Tobacco Co-operative Enter- 

Cigarettes prises 


The variety of merchandise advertised with our aid 
is evidence of our knowledge of the British market 
and of ways of penetrating it. 


Our Production Department is self-contained and 
complete. 


A notable feature of our service is our creative 


work. Always we are engaged in the development of 
new advertising and advertisers. 


The Sales or Marketing Plans prepared by us for 
those whose business we solicit or possess are com- 
prehensive, thorough and sound, and until funda- 
mentals are established, we prepare no cup and sub- 
mit no estimates. 

This statement concerning ourselves and service 
is provided to inform and persuade those in 
America who may want to correspond with or 
employ a British advertising agency whose meth- 
ods and practices are abreast with those of the 
United States. 


) 
x 


The Lamp 


OLR house organ, THE LAMP, sheds light on 
the British market, and ways of entering 
and winning it; and on St. James’s as a creative 
and educative force in British marketing and 
advertising practice. 
Ze 


THE LAMP is sent free to our clients and 
those we seek as clients. The principals of 
American manufacturers and their advisers are 
invited to provide us with their names, that we 


may send them THE LAMP, 


x 


Write Us 


ORRESPONDENCE is solicited from Amer- 


ican manufacturers and their advisers whose 
eyes are turned Britainwards. 


de 


Call on us if and when you come to London. We 
are in the heart of London’s West End—a stone’s 
throw from Piccadilly Circus. We are friendly 
folk, and a breeze from across the Atlantic is 
always refreshing. 


ST. JAMES’S 
ADVERTISING 
G& PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LTD. 


1, Wardour Street 


LONDON, W. 1 
ENGLAND 
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Special Information 


The population of London, 1921 census, represents about one quatr- 
ter of the population of all urban areas and about one-fifth of the 
total population of England and Wales. 


The density of the population of London may be gauged from the 
comparison of its figures (7,476,168) with those of the whole of 


Scotland (4,882,288). 


The County of London embraces the whole of the Metropolitan 
Parliamentary Divisions, 28 Metropolitan Boroughs and the City of 
London. The area comprised within London is 74,850 statute acres, 
of which 678 acres are in the City of London. 

The City is the financial and business section of London, having 
within its borders the head offices of the greatest English banks, finan- 
cial and insurance companies, and merchants. It has a Rateable 
Value of £5,881,066. 

The Assessable Value of the County of London on April 6, 1920, 
was £45,634,817. 

During the past decade there has been a vast development in de- 
partment store organization in London and shopping facilities un- 
known twenty years ago are now enjoyed by residents throughout 
the whole of London and a fifteen mile radius. Deliveries made by 
two representative London stores in 1920 show the extent of their 
operations: 


No. of Parcels 


(A) Deliveries per own vans............-- 1,000,000 
Mail Order Deliveries................ 1,000,000 
(B) Deliveries per own vans............--- 1,750,000 
By Local Delivery Services .......... 100,000 
Mail Order Deliveries ......... ree 400,000 


In the case of one great London store, the total sales in 1920 were 
100 per cent more than in 1914. 

The increase in motor-car usage, though not perhaps at the same 
proportion to population as in the U. S. A. is very high, London con- 
tributing in motor taxation at the rate of approximately one-sixth of 
the entire country (excluding Ireland). 

Motor-cars registered in London in 1919 as represented by taxation 
figures were as follows: 


Motor-cars, motor-cycles (privately Total 
owned, including commercial Ne™ber — Taxation 
vehicles) ....... ene ie eeu 36,901 £113,927 


Motor-cars (Hackney carriages) 11,513 29,613 
W414 £143,540 

In 1921 the tax on petrol was abolished and a tax on horse-power 
(£1 per unit of h. p.) imposed. In the first two months of 1921 
(from Jan. 1 to March 7) London taxation on this basis realised 
£1,115,136 out of a total of £7,073,000 for England, Scotland and 
Wales, no figures as to number of vehicles, however, being available 
for London separately. (By August 31, this latter total figure had 
grown to £9,276,628, representing a total of 870,782 motor vehicles. ) 

The General Post Office of London is the largest post office in the 
United Kingdom. The London postal area does not coincide with 
any local government area, being fixed from time to time with regard 
to convenience for post office services. Nor do the nine postal “dis- 
tricts into which the area is divided coincide with any local govern- 
ment divisions. The total area of the London postal district is about 
240 square miles. 

The following figures illustrate the activities of the General Post 
Office in the London area; they relate to the year 1919: 


Post Olices OpOM 22... cccccsccsedccvecess 999 
Telegrams despatched .............0ee8se- 21,829,000 
Parcels received for distribution ............ 51,637,000 
No. of Postal and Money Orders issued...... 26,663,639 
Value of Postal and Money Orders issued. ... £23,282,274 
No. of Postal and Money Orders cashed 40,689,740 
Value of Postal and Money Orders cashed.. £41,210,205 


In 1920 the approximate number of letters, packets of printed 
papers, newspapers, post-cards and parcels collected in London was 
2,239,000,000, deliveries in the same year being 1,582,000,000. 
figures do not include packets passing in transit through London. 
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Food Supplies 


The following figures relating to food supplies and their values, 


brought into London from overseas, are from the Government Blue 
Books. 

















1918 1919 
Quantities Values Quantities Values 
Cwts. £ Cwts. £ 

Sutter Stave &ddhadee thew sadea 787,898 9,840,287 661,731 8,362,844 
TOON: co cadendtenebedRcanesns 965,463 6,463,404 1,337,289 9,436,228 
Ct SOs ccuaccdsaaeraseud ae 297,816 1,211,805 496,102 2,412,415 
Cocoa, preparations............ 14,898 179,176 125,171 1,458,984 
PERE: SERS, ECE 36,064 172,682 669,647 3,991,608 
Caem, GFGiM, G8. ccccdces 30,941,042 33,632,199 29,651,289 158,840 
Ps GE SUN cbc ceascécese 3,535,948 4,421,581 1,555,390 2,133,073 
es GU TOM occ cabesecn dee 88,831 301,855 352,836 635,749 
Other farinaceous substances 289,018 980,931 942,416 2,157,845 
Eggs (gt. hundreds).......... 250,968 348,609 1,222,590 1,857,560 
Fruit— 

Currants and raisins ....... 146,370 617,649 1,915,714 7,508,279 

MOG. ctadecrveratibekonees 92,146 187,715 720,697 1,5 95 

Lemons, limes and citrons... 247,956 655,175 271,092 453,758 

| REET RR err a 129,348 725,137 496,009 2,412,344 

CN sn ccecebansegeasdue 662,612 1,460,318 1,699,586 3,256,178 

Plums and Prunes (including 

Dried Apricots, etc.)...... 15,644 60,667 118,685 482,372 

DE cas cokev@iaconcas 152,953 788,799 36,976 176,108 
Meat— 

DG ce cctneuudeate cde 3,175,101 27,792,153 1,899,025 16,901,711 

Beef (fresh and frozen) 2,812,740 12,872,339 3,005,694 14,035,186 

DE Kiss oekendie ake wedaade 242.864 2,16 3,071 434,818 3,779,476 

Mutton (fresh and frozen) 1,240,617 5,937,081 2,744,197 12,147,345 

Serr: eer 43,681 279,818 88,243 563,781 

Rabbits (fresh and frozen).. 428,403 998,704 180,688 451,547 

Miscellaneous ...cccccccecs 401,273 1,927,163 521,817 2,482,501 

Preserved (not salted) ..... 655,436 5,762,939 1,286,798 10, 458,666 
Milk (condensed) ............ 740,339 3,670,892 1,120,848 
Gr) ) PE: cuscbweedeaus 417,820 2,175,480 425,733 
ree 11,839,920 15,997,392 13,615,380 22,395,608 
ONES io cha hedceccceca 363,704,479 21,757,492 438,341,714 29,756,936 
VEGETABLES— 

COED db cciccsinxdces 1,097,069 972,844 1,892,002 

PY Uwedes Rde@ieodaawe 67 ,066 49,098 49,365 3 oS 

REN. ec agedcdsntdiaceell 28,420 80,936 259,331 633,038 

Vegetables (canned) ........ 86,896 386,395 359,156 1,309,031 


The following figures indicate the 


f growth of certain phases of London food 
supplies (from “ 


“London Statistics, 1915-20’): 


1918 1919 
Quantity of fish passing through Billingsgate Market (tons)..... 123,78 170,41 
Numbe r of 1 cwt. boxes of salmon received at Billingsgate.... Sk ere ee 
Supplies of live stock at the Met prneeried Meat Market (numbers) 

Ce desadtcabansecacd ‘ wa 100,762 162,286 

NG. ndtvdccnenuaaeneedeqeas Aevavesecntetecsuededses 189,036 324,062 

Total (including calves amd pigs) ...ccccccccccecvcccecese 404,456 492,354 
Quantity of food produce (meat, poultry and provis ions) "Pp assing 

through Central Markets at Smithfield (tons): 

ER Peer e TTT Ter TTT TET ECCT TERT Tee 90,550 111,518 

Colonial (Australia, New Zealand and South Africa) 6,655 55,949 

American and other foreign............... 93,923 119 


Acknowledgments 


The facts and figures tabulated in all parts of Evrror & Pustisner’s Space 
Buyers Chart of London (England) was secured from the following sources: 
the Right Hon. Lord Riddell; London Statistics, 1919; Census Reports, 1911, 
and Preliminary Census Reports, 1921; Port of London Authority and the 
Docks and Harbor Boards of Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, Cardiff, Bristol, 
Hull: Bankers’ Clearing House; London Electric Railways (Underground 
Group); Metropolitan Railway; London County Council (Tramways Dept.) ; 
the Postmaster General; and official publications, 














These have their comfortable little apartments. 
salaries are spent were hidden behind shutters and blinds when the photograph was 
taken, but the mien of the street is evidence of their week-day activity. 





It looks like Sunday morning in Hampton, where salaried men and wage workers 
The retail shops where the wages and 
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+ 

+ 

+ Monthly Magazines 
+ London Magazine 

bf My Magazine 

+ 

+ : 

+ Monthly Fashion Papers 
+ Children’s Dress 

¢ Fashions for All 

¢ ’ Home Fashions 

+ 

+ . . 

+ Fortnightly Magazines 


Premier Magazine 
Red Magazine 


Weekly Periodicals 


Answers 

Answers Library 
All Sports 

30ow Bells 

3oys’ Cinema 
‘Boys’ Friend 
Boys’ Realm 

3oys’ Herald 
Family Journal 
Football Favourite 
Forget-Me-Not Novels 
Girls’ Cinema 
Girls’ Friend 
Handy Stories 
Home Chat 

Home Companion 
Home Mirror 
Horner’s Stories 
Nelson Lee Library 
Penny Pictorial 
Picture Show 
School Friend 
Sunday Circle 
Sunday Companion 
Sunday Stories 
Union Jack Series 

(including Union 

Jack,)Marvel, Mag- 

net,Gem, Popular ) 
Woman’s Pictorial 
Woman’s Weekly 
Woman’s World 


+ 
+ 
; 


ee ee ee 


Pee ae ee a 


+ 


+ 


A COMBINED 
NET SALE OF 


6,051,350 


COPIES PER ISSUE 


is Offered to all prospective 
advertisers in 1921 by the chain of 


AMALGAMATED 
PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Amalgamated 
Press, Ltd., is the largest 
periodical publishing 
house in the world. It 
issues over 80 separate 
periodicals, 40 of which 
accept, advertisements. 
Published in London, 
these journals radiate 
from that centre to 
every city, town and 
village in Great Britain. 
No advertiser aspiring 
to enter the British 
market can afford to 
neglect them. 


For advertisement rates and full particulars write to the Advertisement Depart- 
meat, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 


London, E. C. 4. England. 
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Suburban and Farm Residents 


See Data on Pages VII and IX for “Population,” Taking the Figures Below “Outer Ring,” the “Outer Ring” (368,599) Line 
Representing the Totals of Suburban and Farm Residents 


‘Meas POPULATION 




















ines POPULATION 
in Increase (+) or in Increase (+) or 
Statute Decrease (—) per Statute Decrease (—) per 
Areas cent in the inter Areas cent in the inter- 
(Land and censal period (Land and censal period 
District Inland Water) 1911 1921 1911-21 District Inland Water) 1911 1921 1911-21 
oe) | ee re 368,599 2,729,673 2,992,919 + 9.6 MIDDLESEX: Urban Districts—Continued 
SURREY: Urban Districts. OE > Snascnwiaecddanscesecs 1,829 821 1,856 +126.1 
DIR ick tvs Zag askn coer akc5 age 2,519 30,377 34,281 +4 12.9 Russie Noarmwoow ..........-. 6,585 6.407 sus = + 46.6 
Sisarininw. se Witssneton ..... 3,040 14.322 16.308 4 13.9 SOUTHALL DEE onside éebans 2,575 26,323 30,261 + 15.0 
a So ils Tae San AT ACNE ie at 2,926 11.634 14,023 4+ 20.5 SOUTHGATE ...---.0-0005 3,596 33,612 39,120 + 16.4 
CovuLspon AND PuRLEY .......... 8,572 18,872 21,493 + 13.9 STAINES a 1,907 6,755 7,329 + 8.5 
ne Sere Lene 9,012 169,551 190,877. + 12.6 Suusuay on Taaues 2.658 4.607 oe I 
East aNnpD West Mo .esey........ 1,517 6.492 7,277 4+ 12.1 TEDDINGTON .......---. 1,214 17,847 21,216 + 18.9 
7 ERS PEREIRA $422 19.156 18.803 — 1.8 Totten HAM 3,014 137,418 146,695 + 6.8 
Esner AND Dittons (part of) ... 3/885 9'909 11.426 L 15.3 TWICKENHAM PPrriy x 2.421 29,367 34,805 + 18.5 
"Se I IR a alg age aaa ay 1869 1.435 1512 eg ye SE dencrenubheeetees ee 868 10,374 12,923 + 24.6 
Kincstow ox Tuaues, MB. .... 1.131 37.975 39.484 Hi 1.0 W BARBOTONE 3 .cccccce pha Carman’ a 1,061 11,923 13,439 + 12.7 
MERTON AND MorpeN............ 3,237 14,140 17,534 + 24.0 WEMBLEY ee a ee ks pe st 4,564 10,696 16,191 + 31.4 
Metittie vee 2935 29.606 35.118 L 18.6 WO sencdudaideed ve 4,385 154,214 165,669 i -7ae 
Ricumonp, M.B. ........ eum 2,491 33,221 35,651 » 7.3 Woon GREEN «...... sees eeeees 1,626 49,369 50,716 + 2.7 
Seumten....... Et Ah al 3,049 17.717 19.536 1 10.3 WH Udecucadewdedesbcane 894 4,315 4,845 + 12.3 
eee rere nchededccce 1,835 21,270 21,065 — 1.0 MIDDLESEX: Rural Districts. 
Tue MALDENS AND "Coonan RSicah 3,221 12,137 14,503 + 19.5 | SAPO EAR OR OO . 11,319 14,160 17,660 + 24.7 
Wremeeete,: TE vcd cccvccncvas 3,221 54,966 61,451 + 11.8 Soutnu MimMs..... seaiie aie . 6,104 2,805 3,135 + 11.8 
TT , F EE. « sha dwaventsheeousts . 17,975 21,926 25,065 + 14.3 
SI L : d dis 5. ~ , ot, ’ “ 
RREY: Rural Districts ‘ SE eh ee ee 12,625 9,240 10,651 + 15.3 
Epsom (part of) ........ canes 14,857 19,092 22,068 + 15.6 . : : , 
Gopstone (part of) ........... 6,359 4,494 4,706 oe HERTFORDSHIRE: Urban Districts. 
er . ore OE ccécnveas (anbnqbaneoukns 3,114 11,335 11,772 + 3.9 
KENT: Urban Districts. . Busuey ivccubdddésbadesucatns 3,081 6,978 8,091 + 16.0 
EAN dic aa dsck boen0ad ‘ 3,889 31,692 33,350 + 5.2 CI | ccaaed cadureenre. P 8,479 12,954 13,629 £ §.2 
DE ci keawanedesues anda 4,942 15,895 21,463 + 35.0 East Barnet VALLEY ............ 2,644 12,381 13,514 + 9.2 
Bromiey, M.B....... PF 4,697 33,646 35,070 4.2 Watrorp (part of) ...... owaiue 138 2,633 2,615 — 0.7 
CINND «66d 4 oud sceukéssude 2,791 8,666 8,980 3.6 x ‘ 
CHANSON 5 otk ccciiss eaeeees 2455 6.234 11,924 91.3 HERTFORDSHIRE: Rural Districts. 
SIRO Ea ies wo. en ee aa daaatee 3,859 27,750 31,568 13.8 BARNET .... iekneewhiins 9,216 4,074 4,513 + 10.8 
PENGE ..... eS ST Te 779 22,330 26,278 17.7 HATFIELD (part RNS 3,305 656 694 + §.8 
DN ess digudacasccse caves 4 2,043 8,493 8,940 5.3 Watrorp (part of) ........... 6,114 3,894 4,340 + 11 
KENT: Rural District. ESSEX: Urban Districts. 
Bromvey (part of) ........ aa 17,835 17,621 19,418 + 10.2 Barkinc Town ..... want 3,805 31,317 35,543 + 13.5 
PONY. Tsk : Buckuurst Hitt ........ ere 873 4,886 5,007 + 2.5 
ee Urban Districts Poe dai ; Cuetee .......... 2.808 8 184 9°481 115.8 
MG, base keserverdasee a ‘ 2,305 57,497 61,. 6 ae . > a 
BRENTFORD ............. sire ao 1,091 16.496 17,039 3.3 East Ham, CB. ..... ye ae pr . . ; 
Cuiewice ROR cir ai 1250 38°772 40°942 5 6 POU Vcueeedevadecesneees 8,496 78,188 85,191 + 9.0 
Gh ont 61,222 67,753 10.7 LEYTON «cee ceeeeeeceecseeenene. 2,594 124,738 128,452 0 + 3.0 
RE a APES 3.894 64.797 66.809 ae Eee Peer ee 3,961 5,433 5,749 + 5.8 
ENFIELD ....... iekuswecuns t4 12,602 56,338 60,743 - 7.8 Wattuam Hoty Cross ..... 11,017 6,795 6,847 + 0.8 
ot.) re rey rere ek 1,790 5,135 6,329 + 23.3 WALTHAMSTOW 4,343 124,580 127,441 -» £3 
FINCHLEY . Lcageeedouseeeee 3,384 39,419 46,719 + 18.5 WANSTEAD ........ 1,679 13,830 15,297 + 10.6 
— BARNE r amend anda ah S. a mere yr + 2 > Woe Weam: Ci ccccce 4,683 289,030 300,905 4.1 
DEMOED 4 cececanesébceeteseetcoeo 3 »V6 9 x pT 34-39 r -( , > « 
iceman Fists Sie aa gS 045 9°220 10677 | 18:8 WONG Sadedaceccs 2,161 18,496 21,245 + 14.9 
FRAMPTON WICK .cisicccccccces 1,306 2,417 3,265 + 35.1 ESSEX: Rural Districts. 
ee ETT ee er eT tanuaee 1,066 19,129 20,485 + 7.1 > ne i ; any 
Harrow on THE HiLw...... at 2,028 17,074 19.468 + 14.0 ErrinG (part of) «.....++.+-++s 4,136 2,742 2,943 - 3 
SMR” wosieitaha Makes oaks ice | ee 4,261 6,304 + 47.9 Romrosp (part of) ............. 6,536 7,907 9,095 = + 15.0 
HENDON .....-0000%- nn eewa 8,382 38,806 56,014 44.3 
HESTON AND is EWORTH a AT Egy 6,851 43,313 46,729 7.9 C. B. means County Borough 
Hoaweny, M.D. .cccccccccccecs 2,875 84,592 87,691 3.7 C. B. means Country Borough. 
Retail Outlets for Advertised Product 
American British American British 
Designation Designation Total Designation Designation Total 
| Motor Cars Agencies and Dealers... 336 Hats and Caps ......... RES ¢.uctisetect even xe eran 123 
Automobiles ........ , Motor Cars Accessories........... 290 bs PECL COE TET Oe BO erro ry eer rer 472 
Motor Tires, Mfg. and Dealers... . 76 Ladies’ Tailors ........ ET SOND ak oWacavenees shea 797 
Se er mr NY a's dacs Pa doo. as dls x e'k ase 2.334 Meat Markets ......... a reer SS Pee 2,131 
Cloaks and Suits ....... Mantle and Cloak .............. 342 Men’s Furnishings ..... Men’s Outfitters, Hosiers and 
. b > . . . ~ 
GIMMED = gods tsn's os wed Men’s and Boys’ Clothiers........ 266 Bee Pe err ee 780 
Confectioners .......... NG ic he va aca wk eke a 4,442 DU ev caccsewde SU 5's wd wee adiateeayieacekas 1,061 
Delicatessen Stores ....Ham and Tongue Dealers........ 186 OP are SPE ET te ee 204 
Dressmakers ........... I sc wkeaS es senis an'e 1,778 Photographers .........Photographers ................. 528 
EEE vatees ov ededn'e Chemists and Druggists.......... 981 FeMe SUED... ccsces Piano Makers and Dealers........ 387 
Dee Gent x ciciniecaon SN sid udlanaidsnee xcadseaduas 2,091 Restaurants .......... .Coffee Houses, Dining and Refresh- 
EESTI CUOUD hiv c ono eiav ths caw ie cadictenepescccss 18 OE ROG 6s cecck wasteieas 3,402 
Electrical Stores ....... CTT te ere 194 3,402 
Fruit Stores ........... Fruiterers (Fruit and Vegetables).. 2,909 Shoe Dealers .......... Shoe Makers and Dealers......... 3,075 
Se er eae EE SAC Ak nd hake & ibe nie a 532 Sporting Goods ........ Athletic Outfitters .............. 71 
. 4 . . 5 
Furniture Stores ....... House Furnishers ............... 120 DRMMNME. ciisdra's' at ds ced TOU 5 ic vcecaudueenaatonen 929 
a Ey Se Le eae 268 er Te 2,523 
ee Be Cee NN NN a ii iie swihakea son 399 FRE COD 0.0 wwcdbwaaansat 4,378 
ST, a a ore .Grocers and Tea Dealers......... 3,314 Beer and Spirit Stores. + Beer Houses ................... 1,357 
ee ee ee Ore TE Oe NER Ey 33] Off-license Premises 
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A Word of Thanks 


ITH the publication of the Space Buyers Chart and Market Survey of London, England, it is felt 
that a word of thanks is due to those far-sighted publishers and advertising agents who have con- 


tributed to the success of EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S constructive plan. 


This Market Survey of London, England, puts into permanent reference form a collection of data and 
statistics relating to London as a market such as has never before been presented between two covers. 
















This Survey follows the same standardization that was maintained for the Dominion of Canada, the cities 
of New York and Chicago and the following states which have been surveyed to date: 


CONNECTICUT WASHINGTON 
WASHINGTON, D. C. IDAHO 
RHODE ISLAND MONTANA 
MARYLAND INDIANA 
DELAWARE NEW YORK 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ARIZONA 
VERMONT . PENNSYLVANIA 
MAINE FLORIDA 
MASSACHUSETTS LOUISIANA 
CALIFORNIA ALABAMA 
NEW JERSEY KENTUCKY 
OREGON OHIO 


Heretofore the information covering potential markets varied so widely that it would have required an 
army of statisticians to intelligently assemble the facts and figures in usable shape. Much of this material 


covering a unit market or city was excellent but impotent because it did not permit of relative comparison 
with other markets. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S Standardized Surveys give the fundamental facts and figures covering cities 
in which daily newspapers are published essential for a manufacturer or advertiser to know in order to 
intelligently promote the sale of advertised products and also permits of a relative comparison by cities and 
states so that intensified promotion may be carried on at seasonal times or in territorial sections. 


The remaining states of the union are now being surveyed, and will be published in due course, to be 


supplemented from time to time by surveys of capital cities of other foreign countries like the London Survey 
herewith. 


This comprehensive constructive plan in the intevest of advertising and merchandizing would not be 
possible of accomplishment without the co-operation of publishers who grasp the opportunity to complete 
the triangular necessity, which is, first, to give facts and figures covering an area large enough or important 
enough to warrant a manufacturer to make serious distribution of his product; second, intimate information 
covering the unit markets of that area and: third, the publisher’s story covering the potential selling power 
of media which will move or sell merchandise through local stores. 


This is a sincere word of thanks for that co-operation. 
\ 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 





























